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* We who still labour by the cromlec on the shore 
The grey cairn on the hill, when day sinks drowned in dew. 
Being weary of the world’s empires, bow down to you. 
Master of the still stars and of ^ flaming door.” 


W. B. Yeats. 


“ And I will be as the dew unto Israel” 

Hojia xiv, 5. 
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TO THE READER 


W i shall, I believe, never fully understand our 
evolution, nor see in the glimmering light 
about us the sign-posts that point the vray 
into the future, unless we recognise the greatness of 
our spiritual heritage. Innumerable books have been 
written and the most painstaking researches have 
been made for centuries past, and an enormous mass 
of material has been collected from the mythology, 
traditions, and legends of every country in t^ wodd, 
but it seems as though some vital link is missing. 
Fact is piled upon £ict, old documents are deciphered, 
folk-lore is compared with folk-lore, archaeologists 
dig, aind astronomers calculate, and poets dream — ^but 
in the end the opinion is fostered that the ancient 
wisdom was as the babbling of diildhood compared 
widi the intellectual reasoning of grown men. 

Seven hundred years ago there was a didinent outlook. 
John of Salisbury, who was Bishop of Qiartres at die 
beginning o£ the thirteenth century, wrote : 

“Our time is served by the beneficence of former 
days, and often knows mote dian the latter, but not, 
naturally, because the ^lirit of out time is die greater, 
but beonise it rests iqxm other powers and upon the 
ripe wisdom of our fiidiers.** And he goes on to <potc 
a saying of the great Bernard of Chartres : “He said we 
are like dwarfs who have dimbed on to the shoulders of 
giants so diat we may see mote dian dicy and further ; 
but not because of die sharpness of our own ^esi^ or 
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II TO THE READER 

the tadlness of oat statute, because we have been lifted 
up and exalted by the greatness of the giants.” 

All myths and sagas and legends ate like a shimmering 
veil of many colours, stirred now and then by the wind 
of out desires, but still hiding from most of us that 
Gnmcil of the Wise seated at the Round Table of the 
Stars, who once painted on the moving veil the bright 
pictures of £ury-tale and myth with the breath of t^r 
immortal Words. But between us and them lies the gulf 
of out arrogance and the mists of our unbelief. 

He who would write history as some day it must be 
written should attend to the words of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt ; 

** Where two beings are separated from one another by 
a veritable abyss, no bridge of understanding can* be 
created between them ; if an understanding is ever to be 
reached, it must be because they have understood one 
another before — and in another way.” 

The writer of this book has tried, to find that “ other 
way ”, confident that somewhere in the depths of the 
heart that previous understanding exists in all of us, but 
has been forgotten. * 

What else can it be that draws hundreds and thousands 
of people, as though by some ineradicable instinct, to 
sea^ for the “ fountain of Kunewata ” ? CXir Grail- 
sword is broken and it can only be mended, as the legend 
tells us, at the fountain of the B(^innings, whose waters 
are for ever murmuring in the secret recesses of every 
human soul. Not in external historical events do we 
find tiiis fountain, but in the soul of the Human Being, 
vdiose quest has scattered over the whole world the traces 
of his many and ardent adventures, while he himself 
flees ever onward, his heart bumiog within him 
because he fieds, but can no longer seoogniae, the glory 
of the Presence that goes with him on the way. 
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This book makes no pietence whatever c£ being 
“ learned The author has brooded over these things 
for many years, painfully aware o£ the overshadowing 
mass-df research and scholarship, compared with which 
her efforts are no more than little glow-worm lamps 
in the night. It is an attempt to reawaken in certain 
legends and myths, chiefly of Celtic origin, their slum- 
bering secrets, which are without ezcqytion secrets of 
initiation: when men in the fullness of experience 
sought the Flaming Door without uncertainty, and passed 
through it into the company of the Wise, and could 
“ go in and out and find pasture 

Such a book, too, can have no ** style It must all 
the time be struggling with the necessity to create a 
conversation between the accepted faas of history and 
the visions of the Hills of Dream, and it has to be a 
friendly conversation and not an argument. They are 
friends and brothers really, but they have been long 
estranged from one another. When silence fsdls at the 
end of these pages, which of the two voices will find its 
echo in the heart of the reader? Will there be peace 
between them ? * 

Then there is a danger lest it should be thought that 
the Mysteries of Britain ate singled out by the writer 
because — ^they are British. But every nation of the world 
has its Soul, and every nation can ^d it, if it will, and 
the Soul of every people — whose lineaments may be 
found, not in the mythical Gods themselves, but in what 
they repnsenf — ^is destined each to find its altar, aide by 
side with the altars of its brother Souls, in the Temple 
the Grail — which is the World. 

“There is no law set t^ioo beauty,** says Fiooa 
Macleod it has no geography. It is die domain of the 
spirit. And i^ of those siho enter there, peradventtire 
way comes again, he is wdcome for udiat he bruigsi 
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not do we demand if he be dntk ot £ux, Latin ot Teuton 
or edit, or say of him that his tidings ate lovdiet ot less 
lovely because he was bom in the shadow of Gaelic hills 
ot nuttoted by Celtic shotes. It is well that each should 
learn the mothet-song of his land at the ctadle-place of his 
bifdi. . . . But it is not well that because of the whistling 
of the wind in the heather one should imagine that 
nowhete else does the wind suddenly stir the reeds and 
the grasses in its incalculable hour.” 

Nevertheless, the Celtic Mysteries, as a whole, have a 
peculiar destiny, in that they contain — ^by reason of that 
destiny — an impulse of re-birth, not, of course, in their 
own original form, but as the beaters of a Light to lighten 
the way to a renewed, a nobler, Christianity — ^to a revela- 
tion of the spiritual origin and destiny of mankind on its 
journey from the Father, to the Son, and at last 4 o the 
Holy Spirit who “brings together those that ate 
separated 

But the way is difficult, and every research into the 
ancient m3^ologies requires just that element of which 
Humboldt speaks, the sense of an understanding that is 
“ pre-existent 

This book deals chiefly — as a beginning — with ancient 
Hibernia and Wales. It is the author’s deq>est wish that 
other writers might attempt for Scotland, for Ireknd, and 
for the Arthurian legends, what she has so inadequately 
and briefly outlined. 

London, 

h ih Sfruig of 19)6. 



THE FLAMING DOOR 


PART I: BEFORE CHRIST 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

THE THREE AND THE SEVEN 

“ The letters of the Holy Name ate called the three colomns of 
truth, because there can be no knowledge of the truth but from 
the light thrown upon it ; and the three columns of the sdenoes, 
because there can be no sciences, but from the light and truth.” 

(From the BanUu.) 

▲ S everyone knows, there are conceptions of the 
/% world created by the human mind and recorded 
A m in ancient documents which point back to the 
most remote prehistoric times. But the art of writing 
or of making signs or hieroglyphs to tq>resent these 
intuitive perceptions of the mystery of life on the earth, 
only came into existence thousand of years later than 
the events they seek to portray. 

The soul of man has always had the characteristic of 
mobility. We know this when we observe our own 
emotio^ life ; pleasure, pain, sympathy and antipatli^, 
wonder and awe, give us a definite sense of inner 
movement, of soundless and invisilde gesture. If the 
impressions that the outer wodd make upon us are 
strcHig, these inner movements break out into sound 
and visible gestOte. We utter ^wech— >we mov e — we 

*3 
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ay Ah I ot Oh I and when in feat we feel the datkness 

of the unknown inU. . . . 

Speech makes a bond between man and man and 
between man and the wotld, which is divine. The 
universe speaks in us, and we utter its Word. 

In the literature of Britain we are fortunate in possess- 
ing a written record of the way in which this wonderful 
relation between man and the world was «cperienced 
thousands of years ago. This history of the beginning 
of language is told to us in legendary form : 

Menw, or Manu, the “ Son of the Three Shouts ”, 
beheld the original language, which began with the 
Name of God, in a vision, and his vision is recorded in 
the following words perhaps thousands of years later 

“ When God pronounced His Name, with the Word 
sprang the Light and Life ; for previously there was 
no Life except God Himself. . . . His name was 
pronounced, and with the utterance was the springing 
of Light and vitality, and man, and every other living 
thing. And Menw beheld the springing of the light, 
and its form and appearance, not otherwise than thus, 
/ 1 \ in three columns ; and in the rays of light the 
vocalization — for one were the hearing and seeing, 
one unitedly the form and sound ; and one unitedly 
with the form and sound was life, and one unitedly 
with these three was power, which power was God the 
Father. And since each of these was one unitedly, 
he understood that every voice, and hearing, and 
living, and being, and sight, and seeing, were one 
unit^y with God ; nor is the least thing other than 
God. And by seeing the form, and in it hearing the 
voice— not otherwise — he knew what form and 
appearance voice dionld have. 

* Prom B t n Um, 
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“And having obtaii^ Earth under him co- 
instantaneously with the Lig^t, he drew the form of 
the voice and light on the Earth. And it 'vras on hear- 
ing t^ ^und of the voice, which had in it the kind 
and utterance of tbrtt nofes, that he obtained the 
three letters, and knew the sign that was suitable to 
one and other of them. . . . Thus was the voice 
that was heard, placed on record in the symbol, and 
meaning attached to each of the three notes : the 
sense of O was given to the first column, and the 
sense of I to the second or middle column, and 
the sense of W to the third ; whence the word OIW.* 
That is to say it was by means of this word that God 
declared His existence, life, power, eternity, univer- 
sality. And in the declaration was His love, that is, 
co-instantaneously with it sprang like lightning all the 
universe into life and existence, co-vocally and co- 
jubilantly with the uttered Name of God, in one 
united song of exultation and joy — ^then all the worlds 
to the extremities of Annwn. It was thus then that 
God made the worlds, namely. He declared His Name 
and existence / 1 \ .” 

Then we are told that Eitiigea the Giant was the first to 
mderstand letters. Einigen, sometimes called Enigat, is 
the same designation as Ejnocb or Hanokbt and the word 
means a Seer or Initiate. Enkidn, the friend of the great 
Gilgamesh (Nimrod) of Babylon, was probably so called 
for the same reason. The “Book of Enoch’* (an 
excluded Book of the Old Testament) is a history, written 
by an Initiate, of the wisdom known to the Atlaakans 
before the Dduge. But Enoch, or Einigen the Gian^ 
is not the name of a tingle persmi, it is a designation 
applied to maiqr who ponessed die “ inner eye ”. 

11ie“W“b OBI U,aadpw e eiiMe d asin "food." 
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The Quristian Gnosis, as given in the Fistis Sophia, is 
tittctiued with the wisdom of Enoch ; and has much to 
do with the mystery of the Divine Name and the 
descent of the Word into Flesh. St. Augustine indicates 
that the reason why the Book of Enoch is not 
included in the Qiurch canon is because of its great 
antiquity, not as a written document, but as to its 
contents. 

According to Welsh tradition the vision of the Word 
appeared first ; then came the appUeation of the vision to 
letters or symbol ; then came the understanding of sound 
and speech and the music of vocal song, and poetry. 
In this way the Three Rays of Light were found to 
contain all art. 

But Einigen the Giant perceived in them also “all the 
demonstrable sciences that ever were”. Thrse two 
pillars “ Art ” and “ Science ” were the whole wisdom of 
the ancient Mysteries. This wisdom was also found 
“ insctibed on two pillars ” by the great Hermes, teacher 
of the Egyptians. The Three Rays of Light included 
therefore two “opposites” that are to be united or 
harmonised in the third. 

The realisation of the inherent truth in this ancient 
story is the very essence and core of any study of Celtic 
mythology — or indeed, of all the secrets of existence. 
There is everywhere a Triad. The human being can 
{dace himself in any relation — as the third — ^to the other 
two. Thqr form, not an indivisible unity, but balance 
and harmony. 

If we study the great culture-epochs of the {>ast we find 
that they reveal that the world-creation was oqierienced 
inthe dqpths of the human soul first in the form of Unity, 
then in a Duality, foen in a Trinity of Divine Being, 
so that what was perceived in a single flash of vision by 
hfonw the Son the Thne Shoots, is spread out through 
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thousands of jeats as humaiiit7 b^ins to trace the 
meaning of evolution. 

In the old Indian civilisation the idea of Unity pte- 
vailed. Those magnificent scriptures ofthe primeval East 
which we how possess, were handed down for long ages 
only by word of mouth, the Veda — or Word ; and from 
them we know how man felt himself entirely united with 
the spiritual origin of his existence. The three vowels of 
the sacred Word were experienced difTerently : as 
A, O, U, and they culminated in a fourth sound, M, which 
signified silence — ^the closing of the mouth. So that the 
Three “ Rays ” were, in silence, brought back into a 
single One — aiclosed; even as the Self of man is 
enclosed within his skin, so this Self was also enclosed 
within the whole Being of God. 

In head, heart, and breath, the ancient Indian, though 
aware that these held for him a triad of e 3 q>eriences, felt 
himself completely identified with the Euth, the Sun, 
and the sun-impregiuted atmosphere. He ” looked 
toward the Self with reverted sight ” (i.e. outwards, into 
the Q>smic All), “ seeking deathlessness ”. 

In the old Persian civilisation, which is now known to 
have flourished six thousand years before Christ,^ the 
idea of a Duality was present : the Darkness of Matter 
was separated from the Light of Spirit. The earth was 
beginning to be felt as the home of humanity ; and 
through the agency of man, who found that Iw could 
work upon the earth out of the strength of his own 
will, the glorious rays of the Sun could be made to 
penetrate the darkness of the earth by means of the 
plough. 

In the Indian period men had lived a nomadic lift and 
nourished them^ves on the milk of their flo^ and 

_ * SeeTa»Brw«w.4f,aBaftedy ii iMB rioe, inanaitide C i>< rt sw 
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henk and on natotal £cuits. Only under the leadership 
of the great Hierophant Zoroaster, in Persia, did they 
b^in to coldvate the soil.^ 

In the third period, a civilisation arose in Egypt and 
Qialdea, and then appeared the conception of the 
divine Trinity — Osiris, Isis, and Horns. To the power 
of Will that had awakened in the souls of men during 
the Persian epoch, was now added the power of Feding. 
Men felt the earth which they trod underfoot as a material 
reflection of the divine measures of the stars. Heaven 
and earth were divided from one another, but Man 
could now mediate between the two quite consciously 
through the science of geometry and the arts. The 
Creator was the Father; Nature was the Mother; 
Man was the Child of the past, the present, and the 
future. t, 

In the following age — the fourth — there began a 
further maturing of the conception of the Trinity ; the 
Greeks looked up to three generations of Gods, be- 
longing to the three preceding' periods. Many Gods 
dwelt in the Temples and walked with men. Their 
conc^tion of the Trinity was scattered throughout the 
vast profusion of Nature’s beneficence. Then the power 
of Thought was added to Will and Feeling. 

Those sages of ancient times who understood how 
mankind makes his way between the “opposites”, 
regarded the whole ptotxss of tl^ evolutitm oi the 
world as the “ dynamic ” of the Trinity. It unfolded 
itself; and must, after a period of maturing, MtAi 
itsdlf again. So diey pictu^ this as a successkm of 
seven cosmic ages, a hianpemtme—^ use the Oriental 
eiq>cesatoa— the life of a planetary system. The secrets 

* Tbete vu a second Zonasiet, doo a.c. Ihe fifst Zofocttet 
s efette d to sbove IHed <eo» a.c., aad die cnnmns of Us tridiing 
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of these numbets gave the basis fbt Egyptian 
architectiue.^ 

The idea of the existence of a duality, as the opposition 
of spititual and matetial life for instance, and all other 
“ opposites ”, togetber with the need to discover a third 
factor which will bring them into harmony, has bean 
present throughout the history of human consciousness ; 
and it is something that is acutely emphasised in the 
world at the present time. It manifests itself everywhere. 
We are overwhelmed by the questions which arise in the 
search for a harmonising priiKdple. Its discovery is the 
only answer. This “ third ” is not sensed by the human 
soul as a principle of compromise ; for there is an inherent 
health in us which rejects mere compromise as a false 
answer to the real problems of life. But there is, instead, 
an instinctive conviction that it is man himself who is the 
answerer, able to harmonise the opposites; who, by 
allowing himself to be even overwhelmed by the contra- 
dictions of life to begin with, will finally emerge 
triumphant — a witness in himself, through tribulation, 
that the power to become the answerer is given to him by 
One who was “ crucified between two thieves”. 

There are innumerable legends rq>resenting the 
struggle of the soul to bring these opposites into 
■ harmony : on the one hand the divine wisdom which for 
ages had flowed down into the sanctuaries of the 
Mysteries in revelation and inspiratioo, preparing 
the way for human reason and intelligence ; ai^ on the 
other hand the passkm — in the true sense of the word— 
of human action and aq)ecience in the physical world. 
Iheir symbols have been many and vaxioos tfarou^iout 
history, and we have a great heritage of wealth in every 
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genuine myth and saga all over the wotld, to temind us of 
the thxeefold harmony of the wotld. 

In our own time the separation that exists between the 
two pillars of life— once so beautifully pictured in 
the romance of the Rose and the Lily — shows itself in 
ihe anguish of human souls who cannot reconcile their 
sense of inner loss in respect of religion with the sense of 
pride and arrogance in respect of a brilliant external 
civilisation. And it gives much food for thought when 
we pause to look at this external civilisation and see that 
in proportion as Science becomes more and more 
dominant and magical, the wings of Art become feebler, 
and the great Imaginations that once gave us a common 
language of Beauty are sinking into the turbid waters of 
a decadent psychology. 

No show of modern Art calls forth the tones of this ' 
once universal language, but rather the chattering of 
opinion and opinion— like the over-tones of a frethil day 
of English weather. We hunger more than ever for the 
calm serenity of the Art of the past or of the spacious 
East, hoping to find there some solace for our unrest. 

One of the greatest of the universal legends is that 
which tells of the conflict between the wise King 
Solomon, of the race of Seth, and the artificer Hiram, a 
son o£ the race of Cain, in the building of the Temple. 

The Queen of Sheba, whom both desired, is the cause 
of their difference. She is the human soul. But there are 
three “ evil companions ” who see in this disharmony 
an opportunity for gaining their own ends; their 
ambitions have been thwarted, and they seek to destroy 
Hiram’s crowning work, the casting of the Brazen 
Sea. 

The Brazen Sea is a coaqiound of the seven planetary 
metals-rlead, tip, iron, gdd, copper, ^piidailver, and 
silver; and they represent das ailminatkm of the seven 
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periods of cosmic and human evolution. The making of 
the Biazen Sea is a supreme mystery of the “ Fite ” of 
which the. sons of Cain ate masters. But the three 
companions .adnlterate the mixture with water, and 
Hiram, in self-immolation, plunges into the fire. This i$ 
a spiritual experience. He who can accon:q>lish it under- 
stands the secrets of the evolution of the earth and of 
human nature. There he sees, in vision, the Master of all 
earthly sciences and arts, the Master of that wisdom 
which is not quiet and transparent like the stars, but 
burning with the passion of enthusiasm and d 3 mamic 
with the will-impulses of the future — ^Tubal Cain. From 
him Hiram receives a hammer and a golden triangle; 
he returns to his task in the Temple, and the Brazen Sea 
is made. But the three companions murder him. Before 
he dies he throws the golden triangle into a spring of 
living water. There it is found, and is preserv^ in the 
Holy of Holies. 

Tliis story indicates the preservation, within the 
Mystery Temples and secret Brotherhoods during 
thousands of years, of the secret of the Trinity, the 
“ golden triangle It is a reminder to mankind that 
there are three higher members or parts of human nature, 
corresponding to the transcendental conception of the 
Trinity, that are to blossom in the future, to make the 
transfigured, the selfless, the truly living Man ; for our 
thinking, feeling, and willing, ate destined to be trans- 
formed into higher and ever higher capacities. In 
expectation of the “ golden triangle ” and in ptq>aration 
for it, men looked forward to a time when knowledge 
of the Spirit would no longer be at variance with the 
enthusiasm of the “ sons of Fire ” who build up the 
physical sciences. The element that must unite dam is 
another kind of Hre : incarnaie Love. But in order to 
con^rehend this fully, man must know the secrets of the 
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**$eveii metals”, that is, of his evolution. It is the 
ctowning ‘wotk in the building of the Temple. 

Thetrfoie cettain fundamental truths underlie the 
researches we must now undertake in Celtic Mythology : 
namely, that Man passes through his existence on Ea^ 
as the harmoniser of opposites ; that he has to find the 
balance between the two extremes, just as he has to live his 
life always at the ever-moving point of junction between 
past and future; that the world-evolution follows a 
majestic sevenfold rhythm, in which is a trinity of 
phases at either side of a point of balance at the centre : 
3-f-i-f 3 ; and that the “golden Triangle” symbolises 
the perfecting of the earlier phases in the later. And it is 
a fact that all the true legends of the world point, in one 
way and another, to a lost wisdom which man is for ever 
seeking to re-discover. 

So now we can glance at a legend which will be 
an introduction to our subject of Celtic Mythology ; for 
there perhaps the greatest of all the ancient secrets are 
concealed. 

The very sound of the name of Merlin has magic in 
it ; it sighs like a wandering wind through the forest of 
Arthurian and Druid legend. 

In every mythology there are heroic names that are not 
the designations of any single individual alone, but are, 
to \ise a familiar phrase, a “ spiritual calling ”. Con- 
fusion arises very often from the attend to fasten such a 
name to some one particular person; but the spirit 
“ bloweth \^wte it listeth ” and is mote living than any 
history. At some point, however, such a name is 
discoverable in association widi a particular historical 
individual, though we may find it in many centuries. 
But if a person is said to have lived for centuries then 
history cannot accept him. But history can accept him 
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as the representative of an order, or a teaching, or a 
power o£ the human soul building up die folk-soul of 
a whole people. A study of what has come down to us 
concetning-the aqts of a Merlin or an Arthur or a Tristan 
may shed its light on many problems, and even lead us to 
hitherto unknown periods of history. 

There was a Merlin— or Metddin— of the sixth century 
A.D. who was a Bard, called the “ Caledonian ”, and is 
described by another Bard of the tenth century as " the 
supreme judge of the North, president of Bardic lore 
about the waters of the Qyde ”. He knew the Mysteries 
that had been taught at Stonehenge. That he was a 
Master of the secret lore is suggested by the fact that he 
was called a “ swine-herd ” — much as we might speak of 
our clergy to-day as “ shepherds of a flock ” and the 
Church as a “ sheep-fold ”. But in the former case the 
designation is connected with the legend of a m3rthical 
Sow which deposited various miraculous creatures upon 
the Celtic lands. She is the fruitful wisdom of the 
Mysteries ; and one of her deposits was said to be a 
swarm of bees, the Melissa, or priestess attendants 
belonging to her cult. 

Merlin and his herd of ** pigs ” are apparendy opposed 
by a certain champion of Christianity ; and so he t^ his 
“ initiated litde pigs ” to find hiding-places for themselves 
in the forests. Merlin himself meets one day with a 
stranger clothed in dark attire, who is riding upon a black 
horse, and Merlin, seeing no doubt the winged light about 
the stranger’s head, stops him and asks him if his name is 
Ys Colan, and die stranger answers in the affimudve. 
It is Saint Columba. Strange and significant encounter I 
But sad to relate, any conversatimi they may have had 
does not seem to have been recorded ; but if the accounts 
are to be believed. Merlin must have been a formidable 
adversary, since he is said to have "burnt a clinidi. 
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obstCQCted 'the establishment of a school, and drowned a 
book. . . How greatly he dreaded the loss of the 
old Mystery-wisdom is told in a poem which extols its 
pteciousness not only for himself but for all mankind. 

The poem is about a wonderful orchard, called the 
“Avallenau.” This orchard of delicious apple-trees 
contains the secret of earthly and planetary evolution. 
It has been revealed to him by Gwenddoleu, his master 
Hierophant. A translation runs as follows : 

“ To no one has been exhibited, at one hour of 
dawn ” (the hour of initiation), “ what was shown to 
Merddin before he became aged ; namely seven score 
and seven delicious apple-trees, of equal age, height, 
length, and size, which sprang from the bosom of 
Mercy. One bending veil covers them over. ... < 

“ TTie delicious apple-tree, with blossom of pure 
white, and wide spreading branches, produces sweet 
apples, for those who can digest them. And they have 
always grown in the wood, which grows apart ” (that 
is, in the sanctuary of the Mysteries). 

The key to this passage is the number of the apple- 
trees — one hundred and forty-seven. It is the square of 
seven, multiplied by the mystical three, and it refers to 
the sevenfold system of world-evolution mentioned 
above. We have seen that this idea is not confined to 
Celtic m3rthoiogy. And in our own time it is still taught 
by representative esoteric schools, that assert the truth 
of the ancient conception of seven great cosmic periods 
during which our planetary system is evolving. Eadi 
of these seven contains seven lesser periods, and in each 
of these another seven. Where the planet Earth is 
concerned, these last occur as successive qiochs of 
civilisation, as indicated in the seven Churches described 
in the Book c£ Revelation. 
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According to this esoteric teaching only three of the 
greatest periods (with their subdivisions) have so far been 
completed. The fourth of these, which represents the 
evolution of our present Earth, has brought the fourth 
lesser period to conviction, and four of the seven epochs 
of civilisation, the fifth being our current one. 

In this Merddin’s time, the fourth epoch of civilisation 
was in progress, that is, the civilisation built up by 
Greece and Rome. 

So seven times seven, multiplied by three, gives the 
number one hundred and forty-seven, and refers to the 
completion of the three great cosmic stages with their 
seven times seven subdivisions and therefore to the 
whole past history of the evolution of the Earth-planet 
in the midst of its solar system. 

But in this world-conception the various periods are 
not regarded as a mere succession, but as groups of 
repetitions or recapitulations of earlier conditions that 
thus reach an ever higher and higher stage of complexity, 
both in life, in form, and in consciousness. They are like 
“ wheels within wheels Therefore all initiation into 
the ancient Mysteries meant being able to read the present 
throng an understanding of the past, and vice versa. And — 
the laws of rhythm and repetition being grasped — the 
fumre evolution too would be understood as having 
to follow, so to say, similar laws, but in an ascending arc ; 
that is, that as during the whole of the past there had been 
a descent of Spirit into Matter, so the future must be an 
ascent from Matter to Spirit. 

Hence the extreme preciousness of the one hundred 
and forty-seven apple-trees to Metddin and to all the 
ancient sages. Their “ftuits” were the ^Mdalised 
sciences, etc., that could be “ eaten ” by the initiated, 
but could not be digested the pmfikne. 

1 Seen in vuioo by the piopiiet M** 
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At teveo was fdt to be lelated to Time, in the changing 
portions of the Sun and the seven planets, so twelve, the 
number of the constellations of the Zodiac, was te- 
ptesentative of the Space the7 dominated. The Platonic 
Day of ai6o years, during which the Sun rises at the 
vernal equinox in a particular constellation and then 
passes to the next, marked the change from one epoch of 
civilisation to another. This can be proved by history, 
when allowance is made for the overlapping of the 
effects of one epoch upon the next. The gradual shifting 
of the position of the Earth’s axis points to the greater 
rhythms, and the corresponding geological changes. 

Some knowledge of these things was essential in 
initiation in olden times. But what has just been 
described in such bare and dry words was formerly 
eiq>erienced quite unintellectually, and in mighty visions.'* 
Merddin, as well as others who were partakers in the 
Mysteries, were said to wear the “ golden yoke ” or 
“ golden collar ”, for they felt that they were “ yoked ” 
like the planets, to the Sun, the “ splendid Mover ”. 
They identified themselves, in knowledge, with the 
Earth, and knew its cosmic path. 

All the Bardic writings that have come down to us are 
clothed in the greatest obscurity of language and of 
imagery, probably for the reason that in this obscurity 
lay the only hope of preserving their wisdom from 
being desecrated by the unenlightened. 

In the poem, Merddin goes on to lament his loneliness 
as an upholder of the secret knowledge, and e]q>tesses 
his sorrow at its gradual dtsappeatance from die world : 

“lam selected by oqr former fdends, and wan- 
der amcHigst spectres udio know me not . . . Thou 
sweet and beneficent tree I not scanty is the finit with 
udikh thon art loaded : but 190a account I am 
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tettified and anxious lest the woodmen dioold come, 
those pto£anets of the wood, to dig up thy toot and 
conupt thy seed, that not an apple may ever grow 
upon thee mote> • • • Upon me Gwenddoleu fteely 
bestowed these ptecious gifts ; but he is, this day, as 
if he had never been.” 

Gwenddoleu’s won^letfal orchard was guarded by 
two “ dusky birds ”, and each one wore a “ yoke of 
gold These birds were said to have consur^ two 
persons — presumably one each — at noon, and two per- 
sons for supper, every day. Antiquarian research has 
made up its mind, shuddering, that this refers to human 
sacrifice. (How anxious, and almost pleased, people are 
to comment on the blood-thirstiness of the Druids I) 
The two dusky birds were eventually destroyed by one 
who was called Gall Paver, the “ imbiber of learning 
The two dusky birds are similar to the ravens of Odin ; 
they rq>resent divinatory powers, the “organ” of 
clairvoyant sight, a universd faculty in ancient times, 
which depended upon a peculiar vibratory relation 
between two parts of the brain whose functions, to-day, 
have become more or less atrophied as fiu: as clairvoyance 
is concerned. The effect, when this peculiar relation was 
established, was, to the clairvoyant observer of the process, 
like a revolving form of light seen above the forehead, 
resembling two wings or “ petals ”. In rqiresentations, 
for example, of the Egyptian God Ammon, they were 
shown as a knotted or twisted structure in tWo 

horns. For this reason Moses was also deptoed with 
horns. The old powers of dakvoyanoe weee like 
“ messengers ”, or scoots, tent out iitto the wodd to 
discover (and guatiQ its oocok seaets. 

The inktsted teadiets of die Myste^ adwob employed 
then peqills, tdioae soob wtm s^ in die oacdjg^MQBed 
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QC **dadc7” stage— and so called Ravens — to be the 
etdbckyed assistants of theit daitvoyant powers, as 
waiduts or guardians or messengers of the Mysteries 
in the outer world. They consumed, not other persons, 
but tbemstlves. For, to accomplish the work to which 
they were appointed faithfully, they must be selfless — 
both by day and by night. 

The advent of Gall Power who destroyed the birds, 
hints at the coming of vital changes in civilisation which 
ushered in intellectual knowledge as distinct from the 
old instinctive knowledge, and so obliterated the old 
clairvoyance. 

What is told in this poem is not “ superstition ” but 
exact knowledge, concealed in imagery. 

There could be no “ orchard of sweet apple-trees ” if 
the “ dusky birds ” had not been there. Among tlfe' 
relations of Gwenddoleu there were four who bore the 
following names : the “ producer of life ” ; Nudd, 

who is “ mist ” ; Eleta>er, the “ luminary ” ; and Cov, 
" memory ”. 

But who are these four relations of Gwenddoleu’s, 
Pabo, Nudd, Eleuver, and Cov ? Their names tell us 
that they represent four links in the great sevenfold chain 
of the stages of planetary evolution. Gwenddoleu, as a 
master Hietophsmt, stan^ as a kind of representative of 
the \i^le system of Druid wisdom (even if he /r also a 
real person), and so he is bound together by a spiritual 
rdationship with the known sequences of cosmic and 
terrestrial evolution. 

His neatest relative is Pabo. He is die Earth in its 
present form, the producer and bearer living creatures. 
The next sts^, going backwards, is Nudd, or “ mist ”. 
This stage was called in esoteric scienoe die “ Moon *' ; 
that is, k is a condition when the watery dement prevailed 
thnm^ioot the Earth diat was coveted with a misQr 
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veil. Then comes Eleuver, the “Luminary”, cotte- 
sponding, according to the Mystery teachings, to a kind of 
Sun-stage of the Earth’s existence, a condition of gaseous 
air. The neixt is Cov, ** Memory And this is not quite 
so easy to grasp. It refers to the primeval state of Fire, or 
heat without light, and the ancient wisdom called it 
“ Saturn ”. What was engendered then, among other 
things, was that which has now become — fot us — the 
power of memory and the sense of time. One could 
describe this in all detail, and scientifically, but this is 
not the place in which to do so. 

It is indeed a wonderful hint that is contained in the 
fiatning of Gwenddoleu’s relations ! And it is natural 
enough that the three elder ones should reveal, in the 
fruits of the one hundred and forty-seven apple-trees, 
what these have ripened through eternities for the Earth, 
and for human knowledge. 

The same three steps to the Earth — ^taught in all the 
esoteric schools of ancient times — are indicated also in 
the opening verses of the Gospel of St. John, where the 
Creative Logos becomes Life, then Light ;* then Flesh. 

In the philosophy of the later Bards all truth was ex- 
pressed through the operations of Triads. In the Three, 
which they traced in every conceivable q>here of ex- 
perience, they discovered t^ key to the understanding 
of the creation of the material ^rth. 

This threefold principle abounds everywhere; in 
Nature, we see it in the kingdom of the plants, in the 
blossom and the root, sustained in equilibrium by 
the stem and leaves ; in man, in the three powers of the 
human soul, thinking and willing, harmonised in fedling ; 
in die constitution of the body in nervous system and 
digestive ^em balanced by the system of drcolation 

* A li^ of iiMaf; «« tn i—i, 

widi die lifooo naker dian die Saa. 
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aad bteathifig ; in past, and fiitute continoallf united 
t)jr the present. 

Is it not a matter of common e]q>erience that in life, 
every human being, immortal in spirit, stands always 
between the outer world of Nature and the inner world of 
his own soul ? Between Science— knowledge— and Art 
or Imagination ? Even as Einigen the Giant discovered 
all Sciences and all Arts in the Three Rays of Light— and 
Hermes wrote them on two pillars, where man, as the 
thirds could read them ? 
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HRE AND WATER 

“ 11160 Being, beholding, said : Let me become gfcat ; let me 
give birth. Then it put forth Radiance. Tl^ Radiance, beholdiitg 
said : Let me become great ; let me give birth. Then it put forth 
the Waters . . . Then the Waters, beholding, said : Let us 
become great ; let us give birth. They put fordi the world-food. 
So from the Waters the world-food — — ^is bom.” 

(From the UptmuhaJst) 

I N seeking to trace the •origins of Celtic mythology 
and dlhristianity, and particularly of the mythology 
of Wales, it urill be necessary to make excursions 
into what may be regarded by many people as a realm 
of pure speculation. The writer approaches this part of 
her task with great diffidence. So much has been 
written, so many eminent antiquarian scholars have 
devoted a whole life-time to these things, that the views 
that will be e]q>re8sed here may be considered — to begin 
with — as suggestive and empirical. 

The writings and researches of the last century on these 
matters present a view-point which is too oftra linit«-«<d 
by the idea that mankind has progressed from purely 
savage and ignorant origins, and the discovered relics ^ 
great civilisations and works of art have been a siqttising 
contradiction, in some respects, to this idea. Bat even so 
it is hardly concdvable to people tonfay that man coold 
have lived outwardly a mcne or less primitive existence 
while possesung at the same time a great yiritaal 
wisdmn. To-day one is to think o£ die " q^ktiaal ** 
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oukf as t^uesenting “ goodness ”, and to associate it 
widi an ethical and motal life in accotdance with present- 
day standards. But a more s)rmpathetic and imaginative 
study of even very ancient times and peoples will 
gradually reveal that men lived very much “ between ” 
heaven and earth : the earthly existence was not nearly 
so closely absorbed by their consciousness as it is wi& 
us ; the body — death — suffering — ^these were in a sense 
apart from the life of soul which found its own morality 
in an imaginative and often inspired e^erience of 
immortality, and of the glorious rulership of Gods and 
Heroes ; they felt that these imparted their wisdom and 
gave vision to men, enabling them gradually to accustom 
themselves to the physical world. Death was no 
agonising problem, but the assured gateway to another 
existence. The experiences of clairvoyance and ftf 
dream were more r^ than those of material life. 

The last remnants of a universal clairvoyance were 
already fading out some centuries before the beginning of 
our eta. We have to use this word “ clairvoyance ”, 
sdthough it has fallen somewhat into disrepute at the 
present time. It may be that the word “ insight ” — ^in its 
true sense — ^might be more acceptable in describing what 
was once a universal gift, the power to look through the 
material phenomena of the world to the spiritual pheno- 
mena behind them. In diff»ent ages and countries the 
myths by means of which the spiritual phenomena were 
interpret by the initiates to the people, naturally 
vari^ according to the general level of evolution that 
die pet^e had attained, and according to the geo- 
graphical, xackl, and other prevailing influences. But 
the fiKt remains that a certain kind of rather dreamlike 
dairvtqranoe obtained ever y wh ere, and this was enor- 
inously enhanced in the case ofdiose who had niideigone 
initiatioo in the Temples of the hfysiedM. 
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If- one teads, for example, such a book as Wood- 
Martin’s Eldar Faiths 0/ Inland and pn-Cbristian Tradition^ 
or (written in 1856 under the very shadow of nineteenth- 
century materialism) Nash’s Taliesin — one will feel keenly 
how diHicult it is to put forward an eiq>lanation, as will be 
attempted in these pages, which is based on a totally 
different outlook, namely, on the recognition of the fimt of 
the old powers of clairvoyance. The facts described in 
such books are usually the acme of correctness, but the 
explanations of the facts, based on a materialistic inter- 
pretation, ate, according to this view, ctften ^te 
incorrect. When we read that the discovered remains, 
let us say, of the old Irish civilisation ” prove conditions 
of degradation, of cannibalism, human sacrifice, super- 
stitious idolatries, etc., and little else, the question is 
naturally asked, how could such people have had a real 
“ spiritual ” knowledge ? This is the question we shall 
endeavour to answer in these pages. 

Anyone who studies the Celtic legends and traditions 
which are linked with the early centuries of the Christian 
era, will be impressed by the atmosphere of beauty that 
pervades them. Mingled with the fragments cff' an ancient 
Druid culture and wisdom there is the child! iki> purity 
and ecstasy of a Christianity quite unlike that which is 
to be found later. It is enclosed like a delicate seed 
within the old and dying splendour of the great Mystery 
Centres of Ireland; it is a Christianity that, in its pristine 
purity is no longer to be found on t^ sutfiMe of civilis- 
ation. It is still hidden in the heatts of a few, and in 
solitary |dace«. More than any other writer Fioiia 
Nbcleod was its apostle; and ^ longed for its true 
history to be made known thcou^ die story of Iona : 

** What a book it will be 1 It will reveal to vs the 

seaet of what Qtsin sang, vdtat Merlin knew, what 
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Colttmba dieamed, what Adaxnnan hoped : what this 
litde * lamp of Qitist ’ was to pagan Europe ; what 
incense of testimony it flung upon the winds ; what 
saints and heroes went out of it ; how the dust of 
kings and princes were brought there to mingle 
with its sands': how the noble and the ignoble came 
to it across long seas and perilous countries. . ? . And 
how, slowly, a long sleep fell upon the island, and only 
the grasses shaken in tike wind, and the wind itself, 
and the broken shadows of dreams in the minds of the 
old, held the secret of Iona.’* 

The foundations of Celtic Christianity had a peculiar 
and deq>ly esoteric quality which, giving rise to the 
great stream of Christian impulse that flowed from Ireland 
over Europe, was later overwhelmed by a difiifteittly 
e3q>erienced form of Christianity advancing from Rome, 
and yet secredy permeated the world as the great hidden 
source with which all future revelation concerning 
Christ must assuredly be united. 

There is indeed a feeling in certain circles to-day that 
in some way the Soul of the Celtic people will again arise, 
the bearer of some mission to the world ; that “ Arthur ” 
is not really dead, but living. What this mission is, is no 
new thing, but is the discovery o£ ancient truth in the 
Celtic Mysteries — ^the very rock of Christian revdation. 
Consciously or unconsciously, we ate all crying out for 
a '* return of Arthur ” and for the Wisdom of the Holy 
Grail 1 It is not foe ronttnoe of the adventures of foe 
ktti^its and heroes, it is not the poetry, nor the fludnation 
of research that draws people — as fooug^ by a srqiet- 
natural fo rce — de cade after decade to this realm of stoty. 
It is foe flight of foe single hninan souls to foe World- 
Soul that is hidden foei& 

The Celts, we most temember,. were not inhabitants 
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only of die Nbithem and Western |MUts of Euiopewliete 
we still look for them to-day. They spread £u over 
Eutope, over a vast tegion, called Cdtica by Ptdemy ; 
and the . British Isles were at first Hot included in t^ 
Celtic ^rld. So that even from this side our Celtic 
mythology has a wide^read foundation related es- 
pecially to Scandinavian and North-Germanic wisdom, 
and of which it has been said that *' there is no mythology 
on earth which, in its remarkable constructions and 
unique development, gives a more significant or a 
clearer picture of the evolutimi of the world.”^ 

Let us imagine then, tl» folk-lore of Northern and 
Western Britain (we shall tell presently of the coming of 
the Celts) home upon this foundation, but at the same 
time having a deqier and older under-structure which is 
connected with the supernatural wisdom of the 
submerged continent of Atlantis — ^now generally acknow- 
ledged as having been no fabulous land, but a reality; 
and developing out of this double foundation the seed of 
a pure esoteric Christianity. 

Let us imagine too, the whole nature of our Northern 
and Western British country — a region of wild moors and 
rocky hills and coasts, of seas and lakes, of mists and 
rainbows and Atlantic storms, and with a vegetation that 
is curiously stubborn and intensely vital. But we must 
feel too the significant diffuence between, for enn^e, 
the characteristics of the Scotch and Welsh landscapes. 
In Scotland we seem to breathe an air that blows like 
cool fire over the primeval granite. In Wales we breathe 
a kind of twilight air that is laden widi the secrets of the 
grey masses of Silurian shale. For in Scotland, in qpite of 
its fcequentiy wild and mggied quality , there is something 
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l^aa eteiml fceshness of youth showii^ it3elf as dunigh 
uhom oontiflually out of the ancient eatth. These the 
skies seem far away, illimitable in light, and the wet mists 
that Ml have no menace in theih, but ate a reverie. 
While in Wales, one is led down into the darkness of a 
terrestrial old age, brooding over deep waters, telling 
us of the antediluvian world. There the skies are 
heavier ; they bend low over the mountains as though 
always wishing to converse with them of eternal things. 
And as we go further South; to G>mwall, the weight of 
mystery is lifted, and we cannot but think that the golden 
hair of Isolde or oF Gwenevete is still gleaming in the 
light, and the sun is flashing on knightly armour in the 
chequered shadows of the woods. 

Yes, it is a land full of secrets, and it is bound by strong 
spiritual bonds with Ireland, the ancient “ Paradlbe ” ; 
where, as we shall presently see, Irish priest-initiates of 
the pagan Temples e:q)erienced, ages before our era, a 
vision of the C^ist. 

The background of the Northern European m3rthology 
is woven out of the whole fabric of Nature. It is as 
though these people might have said : ** Out of the 
Earth, out of Herda, I can discover the mystery of my 
own being. Nature has begotten me in her union with 
the divine-spiritual Fire, the Father; and Nature will 
lead me again to that Source of my being, to the Waters 
of the womb of the world, which well up in me 
oontkmally like a memory of ancient holiness.*’ 

Tl» Celtic ttaditkm is full o£ this twofold origin of 
man appealing in many forms— the Fite and Water, 
tibe aeflat and lunar powers— of primeval wodd-oon- 
dttkma. In Welsh roythology especially there are 
constant soggestiotts of a wt^d bom out of Water; 
and these suggestions have ^vkled sdnlats widi the 
dieory diet die Bruidical leligkwi was **Aikite**— a 
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wotship of the Ark as the womb oat of which ihe new 
humanity, the descendants oE Noah, spread ovet the 
world. 

-Everywhere there are allusions to “ drowned islands 
or mysterious lands to the fiu; West o£ Britain, notably 
the real or m3rthical island of Hy Brasil, and the 
“ magnetic island ” that was the goal of the seven year 
voyage of St. Brendan. The Cymry (the Welsh) are said 
to have come from “ the summer country, over the hazy 
sea.” Allusions to the ‘‘summer country” and the 
“land of the summer stars” are not, I think, to be 
interpreted only geographically, but also astronomically, 
and we may be able to touch on this later in connection 
with Bardic initiation. But, in another sense too, such 
allusions are probably astronomical in hinting at periods 
of tfiae, marked by the precession of the equinoxes, and 
hence to earlier and even antediluvian ages. 

Different zodiacal constellations are visible at night 
above and below the horizon in summer and winter; 
roughly speaking, ancient tradition could point to seven 
such constellations and to five, as either “above” or 
“ below ”. This division of twelve into seven and five 
has to be taken into consideration in many legends, not 
only as historical indications, but also as referring to the 
idea of the twelvefold structure of man and the universe, 
and this idea played an important part in the ancient 
myths.* 

A lovely legend is told by Fiona Macleod in BtjrnJ tb$ 
Blm SepftatriMS. The boy Arthur, dreaming on the hills 
at twilight, watching the stars “ climb out of shadowy 
abysses ”, saw in vision the ^endid figure of his fiohet 
Pendragon (the Dragon’s Ihad) stho pointed to the 

* ** stuamcr counciy ** has been fnieqite se d by bobs as 

(cCenifig to a Soadi-Eaaieni nfkM of &inpe or Asia Ifinea; 
vh ai ie e As Cyaaiy tse s up pos e d n> have coses. 
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flleiilMlidoii of the Gceat Beat as the place to he 
lUntt aocm tetutn. Atthut» closing his e^es, &it himself 
"tsoeod the invisible stairways of the sky” until he 
stood on the vetge of Arth-Uthyt the Great Bear. There 
he saw the “Light of the hforth” as a company of 
majestic figures seated roimd a circular abyss of darkness. 
Each of the seven lordly Kings wore a star upon his fore- 
head. Among them he recognised himself as the King of 
the Seven Kings. And then a voice that “ rose and fell 
through the eternal silences” like a mighty ocean, 
proclaimed: “Comrades in God, the time has come 
when that which is great shall become small.” 

This is a beautiful illustration of the truth that every 
earthly event is first “ written in the stars ”. There it is 
great ; upon the earth it is small. The Round Table is 
the “dtcular abyss” of the Earth, and the original 
foundation of the traditional Round Table — ages before 
the King Arthur of history — ^was an ancient wisdom 
which was based at first, not on a knowledge of the 
“ Twelve ”, but of the “ Seven ”. In other words, on 
the secrets of Time, as calculated by the movements of 
the seven recognised planets of our system, and the seven 
periods of world-evolution ; and not yet upon the secrets 
of Space. The Twelve constellations of the Zodiac were 
regarded as a star-picture of all that “ dwells side by 
side in Space ” ; and in its harmony and majesty en- 
circling the world as the archetype of the universal 
brotheihood of man. 

Hence, in very ancient times, and most eq>ecia% in 
those parts of the world that long ago gave a first lefiige 
to the wanderers £tom the submerged Atlantis, we 
to b^in with records of the eristence of so-called 
AfrtiSmr ^ Sa/rnn, edam die Greeks call Cnms, die 
FathetofTImew Ibiaii^h this wisdon there could flow 
a peipelnatkm of die ownmqr of die ** Golden Age ” of 
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daitvoyanoe teladng to the e^olutimi of die Eatdi 
thxough diTthmic sequences of Time. But let us go bade 
to the Adantean catastrophe. Edward Davies, in his RiUs 
and ^steries of the Druids^ seeks for the whole origin of 
Druidical tradition in the Biblical deluge. In the margins 
of our Bibles we see <^he suggested date of this event as 
about 2340 years before Christ. But we must look into 
a much more remote past, more like ten or twelve 
thousand years before Christ, and think of the “ flood ” 
not as a swift and sudden catastrophe but as a pro- 
longed series of sudi happenings causing, and caused 
by, enormous geological changes, and commencing 
thousands of years before. 

Nor can we neglect the innumerable references 
occurring in the legends and traditions of many countries 
to the secret land of the West, called by various names, 
and known also to be connected with a healing art, where 
the mysteries of death and immortality could be solved. 
There is evidence of this even in so conqiarattvely 
recent a time as seven or eight hundred years B.C. in 
the Epic of Gilgamesh, inscribed on tablets in the 
Library of Nebo at Nineveh, and now in the British 
Museum.1 

Gilgamesh, a ruler in Babylon, was overcome with 
horror and grief at the death of his friend Eabani (or 
Enkidu), and the whole problem of death — until tlm 
no " problem to an ancient humanity that had still so 
real a sense of the spiritual world — became for him an 
ovecwhelming one. Gilgamesh knew that his ancestor 
llta»Napishtim had become immortal and so he detet- 
minrd to set out to And him and obtain from him die 
secret of immortality. The goal of h» ^xuney was die 
Mountain of the Simset in die West, on die shoee of a 

I ^ ^a a ^ a w a^ . 
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yMt lOL tliete his immottal aiicestot*s boatman came 
to meet him and catded him in his boat ovet the ** mtets 
of death”. Gilgamesh is told : “ Shamash the Sun>God 
hath indeed crossed the Sea, but who besides Him could 
do so ? The passage is hard and the way difficult. And 
the Waters of Death which block the other end of it are 
deep.” But Gilgamesh arrives in the land of his 
ancestor, and the latter then tells him the story of the 
deluge, etc. 

The “ mountain of the sunset ” is an old e^^ression 
for entering into a different state of consciousness, that 
of clairvoyance during sleep. Sleep was an “ entering 
into the mountain ”, or into the “ crystal ” of the world. 
To reach it, the sea or ocean of dream — ^what the Greeks 
called '* chaos ” — ^had to be crossed. The voyage over 
this ocean (and it could be undertaken in the ^i^aking 
state as well as in sleep) was a voyage of the spirit through 
the planetary spheres. Such an ei^rience was connected 
with all initiations. And Gilgame^ journeyed, to obtain 
this aq>etience, to a centre of the Irish-Atlantean 
Mysteries in Middle Europe, near the borders of the 
present Austria and Hungary. And that was, for him, 
towards the West ; not only geographically, but because 
the Mystery centre there was an offshoot from the 
Western Mysteries. 

Certain old initiations were oftxn described as a search 
for the metsters; and between the seeker and his ancestors 
were the waters of the womb out of which he had been 
bom. Initiation awakened the ” ancestral memory” 
(latent in all pet^e) by teaching the neophyte to extend 
his otdinaty memory beyond the moment of his own 
birth : and there came to him dim pictures of earthly 
history — even the vuions of the great gecdogkal 
catastrophes, or the delt^ But jn this spiritual 
oonsdouaness all this wm e xpefieire d not mody as 
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“ histoty *’ but as the seatch fot the bktb of tie soul oett of 
tie Dinm; and so led to a realisation of immortality. 
Such esperiences have been recorded in legendary 
form and in many ancient mythologies. 

So the Mountain in the West, separated by deep waters 
from the seeker is the “ place ” where the beginnings 
of post-diluvian (and earlier) history could be found — 
by crossing the “ planetary ocean ; and that is, by an 
extension of the memory, through initiation, to the time 
before birth when the soul was on its way through 
celestial spheres to incarnation. All men live in an 
ocean of forgetfulness of a past which could be known if we 
could penetrate to the spiritual world where souls live 
after death and before birth. Merezhkovsky quotes 
from the Book of Enoch about this 

. . . “‘And he showed me in the West a great 
mountain. . . . And in this mountain there were 
four precipices, which were very deq>, wide, and 
slippery ; three of them were dark, and one was bright.* 
“ Here is the kingdom of the dead, the scieol of 
Israel ; the eraJlu of Babylon, the Egyptian amenti — 
the eternal West, the ‘Setting of all Suns.’ This 
means : the secret of the End, the Apocaljrpse, is the 
secret of the West. 

“ Above the bright precipice was the ‘ fountain of 
living water ’ — ^very li^y the same about which the 
Egyptians pray for their dead, d^arted to the eternal 
West, Amend : ‘ Grant thee, Osiris, of cool water 1 * 
“ * And I went to another place, toward the West, 
at the end of the Earth. . . .* Everything goes to 
die West; it cannot pause; it is as if it were seddng; 
and knows, that onfy there, in the West, it shall find 
the end of the East— time — in eternity.** 

* Th Stent ^ebi Witt. By Dakti Msmihhimky. B^lhb 
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lliit is why Adsmtis is both histoty, mydi« snd MysUry. 
The sectds of the Ead can be found in the B^inning ; 
Death i|i revealed in Birth, and Birth in Death. 

Gilgamesh was looking for the ** Herb of Life”, as did 
all who sought initiation in the Great Mysteries of the 
West. 

“ The herb of life — ^the secret of the West — * the 
rose and the thorn ’ — the Rose of Love, the Thom 
of sufiering: tlao^ I sufier — the root of the name 
* Atlas * — ^is the root to all Atlantis. . . . Gilgamesh 
does not find the Herb of Life ; it is left to Enoch to 
find it in the image of Him Who shall be in Himself 
the Thom of suiSering, the Rose of love.” 

No external event was ever regarded by contemporary 
observers in ancient times from its outer aspeoi alone ; 
it was always mingled with the visions of clairvoyance. 
Or, events which were solely the inner experiences 
of vision in the life of some human being, are 
clothed in the pictures and images of the material 
world, and so appear to a later age as actual historical 
narrative. 

The legend of St. Brendan is also one of the last litilra 
with this search for immortality and healing in the fiu; 
West. St. Brendan (484- j 77 a.d.), one of St. Columba’s 
fielloW'-pupils at the monastery of Oonard, was known as 
the ** ^or monk ”. Tradition tells fA a seven years* 
voyage that he took in search of a '* paradisal land ”. 
The stories of his travels took so firm a hold on the 
popular mind that the islands he is supposed to have 
discovered in the Atlantic became— «o says Wood>Martin 
— ** sul^ects of treaty ”. It was probably St. Brendan’s 
voyages that ^ve rise to die account of the existence of 
an island, fot West of Itdand, called Hy fteasii, and 
anodttc called Bsaadtoi. As lata la 1654 tii^ were 
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clmly matked on a chart made by the Fteoch Ge<^fliphet 
Royal. They ate not there now. 

in 1674 a certain Captain Nesbitt actually landed on, 
and pardy e^ored, Hy Brasil, and — dumikmttd it. The 
pamphlet in which this is described says that since then 
several godly ministers and others are gone to discover 
them ” (the islands) but no news o£ their return had — so 
£u; — ^been received. Neither has there been any further 
news of the existence of Hy Brasil. 

In connection with this there is a l^end of St. Brendan 
in Der Wartb$trg Krieg (thirteenth century ; and therefore 
before the supposed discovery of America by Columbus). 
St. Brendan, who is said to have found the holy secret 
on the tongue of a bull ”, sailed to a land which is de- 
scribed as the "magnetic mountain”. The Saint "knew 
the mystery of the Quaternary”, which for this* 
adventure, had to be known, " together with the secret 
of the four elements and the four winds ”. He came near 
the "magnetic mountain”, but its power drove him 
away, while attracting out of his ship all the iron nails that 
held it together, and the four bulls which he had on 
board, drawing them to itself by their iron chains. As to 
the " holy secret on the tongue of a bull ” — this will 
belong to another chapter. 

In this legend we have a combination of a 
spiritual aq)erience with — probably — an actual voyage 
to America. 

The latter statement needs perhaps some explanation, 
since the discovery of America has been genendly 
accepted as having taken place at the end of die fifteenth 
century. Thk view is now superseded. The cxisteoce of 
America was certainly known in Europe in the eady cen- 
turies of our era and long faefiMe. Occult adhools and 
brotheihoods have alwqrt known this. But, for reasons 
wfaidi will be eqikined later; Eipel dee tees , after 
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tbout the seveath ot eighth ceatuxies, fbtbade intecooutae 
the Amedcan continent until the fifteenth centtuy. 
The knowledge of magnetism and electticty — ^in certain 
fiotms — ^which could be obtained in the ^ West was 
considered dangerous. 

Adam of Bremen (eleventh century) wrote about 
Greenland, saying that there were “ bish<^s there. 
Other writers, as early as the eighth century a.d., have 
mentioned the existence of the Western continent. 
There have been excavations made in Labrador where 
Irish bells of a very early date were discovered. There 
are passages in Plutarch which point to the existence of a 
land in the far West where the Mysteries of Cronos 
(Saturn) were celebrated. These had their greatest 
festivals every thirty years, the period during which 
Saturn completes its orbit. Edward Davies (Ar/ar and 
Afysteries of the Dreads) finds, in the Welsh Triads, this 
Saturn Deity under the name of Seithenin, son of Saidi ; 
this prince” was intoxicated) and “let in the sea 
over the country so as to overwhelm a large and populous 
district”. Seithenin is the same as the Roman Sep- 
timianets — suggesting again a link with the seven — Saturn 
being regarded as the Father of the seven periods of 
planetary evolution.^ In Welsh mythology this same 
“ son of Saidi ” appears as one of three sovereigns in 
the court of King Arthur, where he is the door-keeper — 
Guardian of the seat of wisdom. As the outermost 
planet of the seven, Saturn guards the threshold of the 
fixed stats. 

These brief allusions will help us later, when we shall 
see how the “ Waters of Death ”, belonging to t^ions 
of the West, axe a gateway to knowledge of ImmottaliQr 
guarded by die of Deadi and Time and Memory, 
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and to kttoxdedge of the secrets of the dq>dis die 
Earth — nu^tism and eleetricity. 

Albertus Maffuts (thirteenth century) mentions in his 
Geogr^iphUa that the reason why the Wtstltmd is not well 
known (America) is not only because of the enormous 
space of ocean that has to be crossed, but also because in 
that country the magnetic forces the earth “ wodc tm 
the body in the same way as the magnet works on iron/* 

The special knowledge of healing possessed by the 
Druids and some of the earliest Qiristian missionaries in 
Britain — and in fact a great part of the fundamental 
principles of medicine in olden times — was knowledge 
obtained from America. 

Through the agency of water, land-contours ate 
formed. The shape of the land, its meteorological 
phenomena, the clouds, the sighing winds, the mists and 
rains and the sunshine, and all the general character that 
we associate with the landscape and climate of differ- 
ent countries — especially coastal landscapes — were ex- 
perienced by the North-Germanic peoples as the 
“ qualities ”, or as the “ Voice ”, of the great Mother 
Nature, and the forms of the land spoke a spiritual 
language to them. They learnt from 1 ^ the secrets of 
Birth and Life.^ This is what we feel in the Cdtic 
souls even of to-day. Only, there is mingled with this 
love of the “ Waters of Bir^ ”, a brooding, ofien a stem 
and iron melancholy. For the ” Mother ” of the Celtic 
nydiology of Britain is bom of the “ Waters of Detth ” 
tint have flowed from West to East over the (dd volcanic 
fires of Atlantis. 

It is mote than prohdde that the oldest (Sacoffl) form of 
Mystety wisdom (iqioa which die ** Hibetniaa ” schools ' 


* The Cult cf Hsna in Srsadlinvit. 
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wete founded in Ireland) were to begin urith of an ex- 
'dastvely Dionysian chatacter — ^in the sense that they 
taught about the d^ths of the Eatth, and hence had to do 
'with magnetism and healing and the focts of human 
illness and death ; but also, in so for as the prophetic 
element of their seership -was concerned, the future 
'Would not be perceived save as a kind of 'metamor- 
phosis of an incite, and perceived, past ; a “ looking 
backward so as to look forward Something of this 
primeval characteristic still persists in the Irish soul. 
The Saturnian element is an extremely important one in 
the subsequent development of the Hibernian Mysteries, 
as we shall see. It was only much later, when the real 
Druid culture was brought to Ireland that a “ sunlike ” 
quality 'was added to it. Greek colonisation contributed 
to this also. 

There is a legend (mentioned by Plutarch) which says 
that Cronos (Saturn) 'was put to sleq> in a rocky cave 
somewhere in the West and bound by chains of gold. 
Gold is the mml regarded as belonging to the Sun. The 
Sun-wisdom eventually overpowered the Satum-wisdom. 
Something of this is reflected in the foct that the Romans 
made Sattmm, originally a God of the harvest — ^the 
** reaper ”, whose emblem was a sickle — ^into a God of 
the setd-Hm. 

So we see that three elements ”, if we may call them 
so for the moment, have been mentioned in relation to 
the foundations of Celtic mythology : Saturn, Sun, and 
Moon(Watet). These three were recognised as the three 
stages (indicated in the Motddtn l^oid in Chapter I) 
tibxott^ which the evolution of die planetary system had 
pasted b e for e the Earth became “dense” plqnical 
np t t e r. Vcn e iarion for diese stages of the wodd*t 
histoiy duung^ p e oo e as e s of gradual densificarioa was 
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as has alteady been outlined (Chapter But £b^ uiete 
never regarded by the ancients as merely pbyskal natural 
processes. Many traditions suggest that thq^ were 
seen in clairvoyant imagination as the nd^i^ (feeds c& 
divine Beings. It is for this reason that we find the 
religious conceptions of Unity, Duality, and Trinity in 
the old Indian, Persian, and Egyptian ^ges ; and fourthly 
in the Greek age, there is a mythology which includes 
three ffnerations of Gods representing the earlier stages 
of the life of the Earth ; and below them — ^Man.^ 

From this it becomes evident that the general trend of 
the Druidic sciences towards a knowledge of Nature 
connected with the Sun and the Moon must at some time 
have grown up upon earlier fotmdations whi<di already 
existed in Ireland and the Western coasts of Britain—* 
a “ Saturnian ** wisdom, of which the number seven is in 
various ways a representative number. 

But we shall never understand Druidism (or inefeed 
any of the religious conceptions underlying the old 
mythologies) unless we grasp the fact that it was tecog> 
nised that all knowledge must be sought in two 
directions : one, by searching the outer world— 
Science ; and two, by searching the dq>ths of the human 
soul and the secrets of the human body — yirt. For Art 
is the product of the human soul itself ; it is generated by 
all Inugination, all world-conceptions, all iefealism, all 
capacity to imbue the “ science ** of the outer wodd with 
the forces that bear it onward into die future. This is 
the great poladty that rules our human life — the Outet 
and the Inner, the Above and die Below, the Macrocosm 
and the Microcosm ; and between — die individual 
immortal %Mrtt of hbn. 

Rdigion — that is, man's ipixitoal link with the 

> SeeRodolfSteieet’s ThCufel^ 

•St. /ida, and otliet wodo. Aot far opo so phkal Pab. Co. 
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Irvine — is the necessaxy and only £tuit of a true 
conception of Science and Act. 

We will now tty to e^lote the ayennes which led to 
the meeting of the Celts with the *‘Fathets” of the 
post-diluvian wodd. 



CHAPTER m 


HIBERNIA 

“For enquire, I pny thee, of the former a«; tnd prepue 
thyself for the searw of their fothers. . . . ShaU they not te ach 
thee and tell foee, and utter words out of their heart r ’* 

^obTiiL) 

“^“T^HE shining land of Death is the wotld of the 
I Gods. . . On earth man is subject to 
^ death — ^he belongs to the “shining land”, 

and is but a visitor on the dark earth. 

The knowledge that men had — it was not “ faith *’ but 
clear vision — of this shining land was their guide ten 
thousand years before Christ when, owing to the 
changing inclination of the earth’s axis, the old centres of 
civilisation were overwhelmed and a new world-age 
began. 

An old tradition says that once the “Gods of the 
shining land of Death ” ruled in Ireland ; and that then 
men came from the “ land of Death ” and conquered 
them. Half of the Gods weitt to the West, and the other 
half remained in Ireland and hid in caves. 

This tradition is true ; but we have to eaqikin it. 

There are two ways o£ regarding the m y st ery of death. 
One way, is to see it as the gateway into the qptritnal 
world; the other way is to see it as the end of eaxdily life. 
The first is die reali^ ; the second is the diadow. 

In the tradition, the GadCr of Deadi ace osecoome by the 
mm of Death. Ihe <dd vidonaty p ow w by means of 
which men cV^dy f'f i b^anto 
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vanish away when the post-diluvian age btought the first 
beginnings of a teal material culture. The wandering 
refugees ficom the gradually disappearing Atlantis, who 
had known the “ shining land ”, turned their footstq>s in 
two directions. Some went to the fiir West where the 
American continent lies, and some to the East. Some 
remained behind ending their joum^ in Ireland and on 
the western coasts of Britain. Those who went East 
were divided into two main streams, the one travelling 
towards Asia and India by a northern route, the other 
by a southern route. 

An immense amoimt of scattered evidence has been 
steadily accumulated with regard to the existence of 
Atlantis. In iBict a difficulty seems to lie in the very 
quantity of the evidence, which has been gathcy^ed from 
the ht East as well as from the far West, not to mention 
the Greek, Roman, and other European sources. Yet 
for some reason it has always seemed very hard for 
people to accept the idea of a submerged continent. 
** Suffice it to say,” says Scott-Elliott,’^ “ that in India, 
Qialdea, Babylon, Media, Greece, Scandinavia, Quna, 
amongst the Jews, and amongst the Celtic tribes of 
Britain, the legend is absolutely identical in all essen- 
tials. Now turn to the West, and what do we find ? 
The same story in its detail preserved amongst the 
Mexicans (each tribe having its own version) the pec^le 
of Guatemala, Honduras, Peru, and almost every tribe 
of the North'American Indians.” 

A modem scientific wetter, Theodor Arldt, in his book 
Dk JEMavckilm^ Jtr K^tmnik mi ibrt LtbemU, pmsents 
a huge series of mqw diowing the stages of die evolution 
ofthe present contmeots and the gradual disappearance of 
Adantis. The later fuqis of the secies iaom very deady 
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what was the last connecting link (in the Tetdaiy 
petiod) between Atlantis and Bdtain in the North and 
between southern Atlantis and Africa in the South. 
We see how the peoples could have dkpeised, when all 
the centnd part of the continent had gone, l >7 a southern 
aid^ notthem path tov'atds the East (Asia) ot towatds die 
the Wtstf as the various traditions all suggest. 

To-day such journeys could be accomjdished fay 
millions of people in a few weeks. Then, the very slow- 
ness of movement, covering hundreds, even thousands, 
of years, would tend to make such a catastrc^he — gradual 
though it was — a world-memory in the widest sense. It 
would cause a process of loi^-lasting creation and up- 
building and change in humanity, a process that would 
always bear within it the aftermath of its original impulse, 
engendered by terrific upheavals and successions of 
catastrophes. And would, indeed, meet with a kind of 
renewal in memory through the slow returning of masses 
of the descendants of the original eastward wanderers, 
back to their “ base ” in Britain. 

The Biblical story of the deluge describes all this as a 
brief event and indicates the repopulation of the world 
by the sons of Noah. It is conden^ into this form, and 
the sons of Noah appear as single individuals — which 
they surely were. But this pressing together of the 
history of an immense period into a short space of time 
should remind us that the old form of ancestral memory 
— which is somewhat similar to that wfakfa may stUl fae 
gained even in modem times in initiation— did not look 
back and see die past as extended over die stream of 
time, fant saw it, so to say, ** standing i^d^ ** with 
event beside event in a vast panorama— modi as a person 
who is at the point of death sees all the events of his life 
in a single swkt im^esskm. 

This pecaliax fotm of memory was allied to t cettain 
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kind of thinking. Rudolf Steinet, in one of his wodcs, 
says ibaA the thinking or reasoning of early times uras 
not 80 much connected with the brain as with the heart. 
The ** thoughts of the heart ” resembled a direct know- 
ing without the necessity of ratiocination. It was more 
akin to what we call “feeling.’' Job, in the verse 
<]uoted at the head of this chapter, is referring to this 
direct form of self-experience. 

It is interesting that many historians, not omitting 
Ca:sar, describe the Celtic population of Europe as the 
children of Japbet. But Japhet, or Japhetos — ^who is also 
called Dispater — ^was regarded as a ^d of Death ; not 
one who inherited a “ shining land ”, but one whose 
portion was the land of Dis, a plutonic realm of darkness. 
This means that the people who were regarded as the 
descendants of Japhet were becoming “ earthly ”, 
learning the arts of material culture. Their religion was 
Dionysian in character. 

A part of the “family” of Japhet, the children of 
Gonter, have been regarded as being the Cimmerii or 
Cymry who, eventually travelling back from western 
Asia, came to inhabit Britain, and especially Wales. This 
returning movement from East to West of peoples who 
had originally wandered from Atlantis to the East, is 
a feet. 

The successive periods of culture after the last deluge, 
b^pttttAg with tl^t of the oldest Indian nomadic 
dvilisatirm inaugurated by the “ Seven Rishis ” of 
joe-Vedic times, arose as the result of a kind of urge to 
discover the possibilities o&red by the earth, and so by a 
pcooeas of returning movement, very slowly, from East 
to West; in a sense “pushing” the developing 
population befose them. 

This moviqg psessute— notu votuntsiy movement — 
facbqgln: slmm ^ eventual sppsoidt of die Celtk people 
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of the mote notthetn pacts of Eatope towards ouc own 
land ; and toughly speaking, during the so-called third 
post-Atlantean epoch, probably about 2000 or jooo B.c. 
This was the time of the Egypto-Chaldean dvilisatitm. 

What would be the result of these millennia of alter- 
nating movement and rest upon the soul of a pec^e ? 
How would it contrast with t^ soul of a people who had 
remained stationary, where the very ocean washing their 
shores was still flowing over the old buried secrets, and 
which they heard whispered in the winds that blew from 
the infinite and mysterious West, whither the other 
“ half of the Gods ” had gjone ? 

Experience of the world such as would have been 
gained by the returning pec^les udiom we call Celts 
would have the effect of advancing their evolution. It 
is strange that a dimming of the old spiritual knowledge 
must be regarded, at this point, as a state of progress. 
But so it was. The greater the intelligence with regard 
to the material life, the less the need for knowledge to 
be “ inspired ” in sleep or in the heightened conscious- 
ness of initiation. The Celts of Europe had their 
Mysteries as we know ; but the wisdom taught in them 
had a character that showed an advance beyond the mote 
Chthonian wisdom of the stationary Fathers *’ of the 
West. Ihey venerated and studied all that is brought 
to in man and in the universe by the forces of Zrjg&f 
alternating with the forces of darkmss. They adored the 
Sun. They learnt their natural science from the shadows 
that the sunlight creates. They felt diat they had come 
forth out of darkness — out of die ** city of Ofs ” of 
ancestry, because the earth had become and foe 

heavens provided the starry scr^ by which it could be 
understo^ The Son and the Mb^ day and flight, 
wete the portals thiDog^ which daitvoyaae viaioo ondd 
sdll look to understand the c o n n ec t ion b e t sree n die 
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cmtive ^sdom of the Gods and the wotld of mattet. 
The leaden of these people were the Druids. 

< They came to Britain ; and they found in the West 
foe ** secret of immortality ” which Gilgamesh later set 
out to find, as has been told. In Ireland, and probably 
especially in all the Western regions which are foe last 
peaks of a primeval volcanic area, they found foe descen- 
dants of foie “ Gods of foe shining land of Death ” — foe 
men who knew foe secrets of foe interior of the earth and 
had retained, in the highest possible degree, foe old 
powers of spiritual clairvoyance. 

Through the mingling of these people there gradually 
ripened a school of foe M3rsterie8 which influenced 
Europe right on into foe early centuries of our ira. 
Whatever in the course of time has been discovered 
about foe Celtic Mysteries of Britain, has for foe most part 
been described only as Druidism. That is correct. But 
what has not been clearly understood is that foe Druidism 
we think we know could not have existed without 
this twofold foundation — foe “progressed”, and foe 
** Fathers ”. 

It is interesting to find that this idea of a patriarchal 
wisdom (not using the word in its limited Biblical 
sense) meets us also in ancient Indian tradition. It is not 
possible, without accq>ting the theory of the original 
eastward wanderings from Atlantis, to account for the 
fut that in India, and in the mythology of the other 
culture q)ochs mentioned, noan^d had looked for, 
and received, a divine teaching directly &om the 
** Gods ”. Ibe Oriental word for these Instructors is 
Pittrir-^^afoets. (Originally: Pir.) 

Infoed^itsenthoeatuxyaMt. Wilford, wriringinthe 
Arierir Psmdtt V, ), aaya riiat modi intercourse once 
psevailed b cts » ^ rite territories of Indh and certain 
oo un tt i e s in riie West; that rite “old Indians were 
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acquainted with out British Islands which theit books 
de^be as the * sacied Islands of the West calling one 
diem ^tasbtm . . . and that (me of these islands 
was regarded as the tAode of the Ptiru^ who were fiuhets 
of the human race.’* 

Edward Davies,^ commenting on this makes the 
following suggestive remarks : 

“ The Pitris of the West, and the honours done to 
them, could not have sprung originally from India. 
From the earliest periods, their abode had been in the 
sacred Islands of the West, in which Islands we find the 
Cymry (Welsh), who emphatically call themselves the 
first, or the oldest race. These Islands could not have 
been consecrated by the Indians. Had the mysteries of 
the Pitris oriffttated with the Hindus, theit sacred ab<xle 
would unquestionably have been fixed in a recess of 
their oam country. . . . This veneration then, for the 
Pitris, and the usage of consulting them, were 
necessarily derived, by the Hindus, from the religion 
of that race in whose land those consecrated Personages 
were acknowledged — uniformly — ^to have resided. 
And this was the country of the same people to whom 
the ancient poets of Greece and Rome conducted their 
Heroes, when th^ were to consult the manes of the 
dead:^ 


This country is Ireland. And before Irdand — 
Atlantis. 

Davies is right in placing the original knoudedge of 
die Pitris in the West. But who were thqr origutally ? 

If we were to say sinqily that these ** Ruhm ** were ^ 
** Gods of die skiing hmd of Death ** udio had temaiiied 
in Irelaiid we should be guil^ of siye n dtkm; but we 


■ Heassrt O^MUgi. 
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should not be goilt7 of sixpetsdtkm if wt «dd that they 
urete ibe divm Instructors who apptmd to the tartbjy 
It^uits in tbeir eUdrw^mt visions in tbe Atysttries. In that 
sense they " lived in Iceland We ace familiar enough 
uith the title of “Divine Fathec” bestowed on the 
initiated Pciests of the Egyptian Temples. They 
too, had the vision of those whose designation they 
bote. 

Occult Science — which is out modecn teem foe the 
wisdom of the “ Mysteties *’ as taught by Initiates to-day 
— assects that in Atlantean times humanity was hacdly 
yet “ awake ” in the physical wotld ; so that spicitual 
Beings (out Angels and Acchangels) wece visible to 
them in the earthly enviconment. We know that this 
was still the case in Biblical times. And that as much 
longec ago, men wece still able to look back by means of 
that peculiac fotm of “ panotamic ” memoty which has 
been desetibed, into the eatliet stage of the eatth’s evolu- 
tion, and patticulacly so undec the conditions attached to 
the teaming foe initiation, they could, by inspication, 
receive instruction from the spiritual ^ings whose 
cceative powers had permeated that primeval “ lunar ” 
earth. 

The capacity for holding this mystical intercourse 
must have bem still present among the leaders and 
descendants of those Atlanteans who remained behind in 
Iceland as well as among those who wandered to Asia 
and India. They learnt about the Earth from the Lunar 
Pitsis. 

The moon in die sky, whose phases we know so well, 
was nguded as the “doorway** into this ancient 
wisdmn. The iqdwce enclosed by the naoon*s orbit is — 
if cqptded as a region only accessible to human 
knoiadedge dirough iniciatioo— part of the qiitttual 
wodd that die aoiil first heoomrs arx p w fat ed with after 
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death.^ ]f so, then it would be admissive to say that 
the “ Moon ** can instract us about " Saturn ” ; t^t is, 
that the lunat Fathers could teach men about Death — 
not as a sorrowful problem, but as the gateway to life ; 
and, too, about the shadow-land of Death, which is the 
deq)est level of earthly matter, the inner fires of the 
earl’s core. 

Therefore it is not so difficult to accept the tradition 
that “ the Gods (Pitris) of the shining land of Death ” 
once lived in Ireland in the visions of the sages. 

And now we can see in what way the coming of the 
more intellectually advanced Celtic Dndds changed a 
little what was still left of the wisdom of the Fathers. 
They brought the Sun to the Satum-Moon. And with 
the Sun-worship — the possibility of the culture of 
Music. 


All Celtic researches divide the Druid schools ” 
which arose on these old foundations into three classes : 
the Priests — ^who were also orderers of the social system 


* The foUowing is a fiagment from a Celtic tale told in Voftiff 
doHS b Fims/tm (1794) : 

“ The Prince is earned up into the vortex of the moon. Hue 
millions of souls travene vast plains of ice, ^sfaete tbev Iok all 
perception but that of simple existence. Ihey forget the ooutae 
of the adventures in which uey have been ennged, uid which they 
are now to recommence. On low tubes of oarlmeis, caused by 
an eclipse, they return to earth. Iney are revived by a patride of 
Ught from the sun, whose emanations tjukken all sufalonaty tliii^. 
Iney begin anew the career of life. 

" Towards the disk of the sun, the young Prince s|iimMiches, 
at first with awfiil dread; but paeseotly, with inc ios i eei v ahle 
capture and delimit. This ^orious both consists of an n/JSsaUMt 

pan mJj, swmuning in an ocean of buss. It is the abode of m 

falesicd— of Mget— of of moktiida 

" The happy souls, when draw purified in the sun, a a c en d to a 
succeasion « sdll hi^bec ^hetes, crom vdieoee diey can no 1 
descend, to teavetse the curie ii riwae ^obae am* 
float in a lets pom ataa^hefe.** 
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— ibe Bards, and the students. The Priests, as vre can 
understand, were the masters of the Wisdom itself, 
x^arded as a means for creating the outer culture of the time. 
We can think of them as " officiating ** — as mediators — 
between the secret knowledge of the Mysteries and the 
outer world. 

But who were the Bards ? They were not, in the earliest 
times, inferior to the Druids — that is, to the Priests — as is 
now generally supposed, but superior. The Bards were 
the descendants of the Fathers, the “ Vates ” or “ Pitris ”. 
Their nanoe shows this. That is to say that the Bards, 
during the best and noblest period of Druidism many 
centuries before the Christian era and only for a much 
shorter period after it, were par excellence the Seers, the 
Prophets. They had not, as had the Druid Bricsts, 
advanced so far in the more earthly form of intelligence, 
but their spiritual knowledge was greater. One might 
perhaps say that they were secondary to the Priests only 
because they “ stood behind them ”. They had a 
different degree of initiation.* 

Of all the Bards of whom tradition tells we have one 
whose name is fiuniliar to all. Merlin — or Merddin. But 
this is not one Bard. It is a designation — the “ signature 
of Bardism as a whole ; and there were several Merddins 
of greater or lesser fame. 

Mer*din means “ dweller of the sea ”. But this name 
has idso been bestowed on Britain itself “ before it was 
inhabited**, so say our British Triads. It is the land 
dwdling in the sea of the West like a star. The twin- 
sister of Merddin is Vernts, the morning star, called in 
Welsh Gveddfdd. Merddin, the twin-brothu of the 
morning star— dianging places with her in morning and 
and evening as we bsow— 4s Meemy. And Mercury is 


*rbm lentls 
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Hettnes, the teacher of the secret wisdom and the 
Messenger of the Gods ; in British Mythology, Merddin. 

So the general designation of die ancirat Bards, 
“ Muddin ” (as Mercury with his twin Venus) suggests 
the alternations of morning and evening, the moment of 
waking and the moment of Mling asleqi, and these are 
the times, above all, when souls, living on the earth, are 
crossing and re-crossing the threshold of the spiritual 
world in sleeping and waking up and are best able to 
receive impressions of the ** shining land 

** Knowest thou what thou ait 
In the hour of sleep— 

A mete body — a mere soul — 

Or a secret retreat of the light ? ” * 

The sea, when the evening star glows above the 
horizon, is like the spiritual “ ocean ” where the soul 
finds its inspiration and meets the “ Fathers 

Strange that Britain, the gateway between East and 
West, should once have borne the name of the evening 
or morning star 1 

America, the land which received the ** other half of 
the Gods ” who went there after the destruction of 
Atlantis, still reveals the remains of a worship of the 
“ Great Spirit What this originally meant was that 
die world was conceived by those ancients as the creadoo 
of a Supreme Spirit — the Father-God — who, in His 
omnipotence, in Himself not only the vdwle 

spiritual wodd but also every manifestation of the 
material wodd. The dqiths of the Earth were as much 
a part of Him as the heavenly heights. Aknowlei%eof 
die nature of die Earth was therefore a knowledge the 
“ Great Spirit ”, the Father. But the Earth baii^ ahoot 


* Rom a Basdic pecai of dw dnh 
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;i SO Death is the Fsuhet. Tbroug/h the Father — 
that is, thtough Death — ^the Fathet is found as the source 
oS Life. This is the same fundamental principle as that 
which underlies the Hibernian Mystery-wisdom. 

But how should one know the way through death 
while still living, and so during life, ^d the secret of 
Immortality? That was the great question which the 

neophytes in the Hibernian Mysteries longed to solve 

Man may accumulate all knowledge, all science, so it 
seemed to them, but the very core seething within the 
accumulation of such a mass of knowledge, and its 
inevitable accompaniment, is : the effect it has on the 
human soul. Does knowledge — ^in itself and for itself 
— ^make for happiness, either of ourselves or of others ? 
Is it not a fact, even of modem experience, t^at the 
accumulation of mere knowledge — without the ** dream ” 
of the soul that it must have a purpose — ^tums to ashes 
and bitterness ? 

Then, st^pose a man were to turn altogether away 
£tom the search for knowledge of the outer world and 
contemplate only, with ever deeper and deeper intensity, 
the nature of his own soul, he would find there endless 
contradictions; he would find in himself a world of 
imagination, and the inward search fcx thoughts, ideals, 
fimtasies, dreams, passions, and a tremendous force 
urging itself toward the creation of something in the 
outer world, which, witbwt knovledff of the oetter world — 
as little knowledge as if he were blind and deaf and dumb 
— would be a nightmare of illusion and loneliness and 
de^Muix. 

He would question : can 1 find ha]q>iness and fblfil- 
mait through die possession cff die whole external 
wdvetae in koowleii^? No. For there I see only an 

^ III die pill J et di tto tecioct; It vet 

only u a tnui rf nnmri oo viftia coot imAy otesutKaot. 
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endless succession of how the world has beeomt what it 
is. I see aeons and aeons of the Fast which is fcozen into 
fomt. I see Death. I die into a vastand endless Winter 
in the illusion that knowledge can be fulfilment of the 
Being that I feel I am. 

And he would question again: Then can I find 
happiness and strength in the possession of my own soul 
alone? No. For there I bum in a consuming fever. 
In myself is a fantasy of perpetual creation, which falls 
every moment into ashes and dust through the power of 
a divine Imagination which is without my will, but 
which wills itself in me with the urge of an everlasting 
Future — a perpetual fertilisation whose fruit tots away in 
unfulfilment, while the xons that are to come approach 
me and reproach me. 

De proftmdis I “ Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
O Lord 1 ” 

“ My soul waiteth for the Lord more than thy that 
watch for the morning ! 

These two, the cry out of the Past, the cry out of the 
Future, represent the Way of Initiation for those who 
were the pupils in the ancient M]rsteries of Hibernia. 
They were Mysteries of Time — of Cronos — the Father of 
Evolution Who enclosed within Himself all opposites : 
the Macrocosm and the Microcosm, Past and Future, 
the Outer and the Inner, the Below and the Above. The 
fulfilment of the initiation of the candidate lay in his 
finding the solution to these two overwfadming 
proUems. And it could be found. 

I have tried to coudi these espetienoes in words dutt 
mi^ help to bring them in some di^ degree befbte the 
modem mind. Ihe actual cult and die tnantimmic 
sayings of dicse Mysteries have been de s crib e d only by 
Rudolf Steiner in the approximate fbnn end wotds 
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ia 'wiiich they wete expetienced even thtee thousand 
yean ago.^ 

Zt is most important to try and gain some idea of this 
Mystery cult, for it was the product — although having 
but a fiiint reflection of its original majestic solemnity — 
of the wisdom of the ** Fathers ”, those great Teachers 
who must have ruled over the oracles in Atlantis and in 
ancient Ireland, who had been able to hold mystical 
intercourse with the Lunar Divinities. The original 
Hibernian Mysteries, as such, were at their height, we 
must assume, before the coming of the Celtic Druids. 
What the latter were able to add to them, thus changing 
their character, will be described later. But at this point it 
may be said that what the Hibernian wisdom contained 
was inseparable from a plunge, if one can so describe it, 
into the Depths. And it was this element which survived, 
in the later Druidism, as the doctrine of Anrmm, the 
Underworld, which had first to be passed through (in 
inner eq>erience) as countless leg^ds tell us, before the 
higher spiritual worlds could be known. 

A necessary function of all the old Mystery cults was 
to present to die pupils or candidates for initiation an 
txtmud visual reprtstntation of what, when initiation was 
once fully attained, would be an indescribable and 
unr^resentable supreme mystical ei^rience. 

So there were, for instance, the dramsis of the Eleusis 
Mysteries in Greece; the representation (probably by 
highly skilful mechanical contrivances) of the Sun, 
planets, etc., in Egypt ; or the being led into darkness, 
into caves, the worsh^ing die new-born child — 
w in the Mysteries of the Seiapwim in Alexandria, and 
so on. These diings are well known. All this was 
necessary not so nuich because it stimulated the imagina- 
tkm, but because, befioae our era, Inuaan beii^ did not 
*■ Mfysurim CuttHmifm, LectoKS by Rndoif Steuiet. 
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possess the same £uailt7 that we possess of being able to 
bring purely inner mystical experiences so far as to a 
conscious entrance into the spiritual world— unless they 
had help.' So their will 'was made subject to tin 'will of 
the initiating Priest. The candidates’ preparatory trials 
of the soul enabled the Initiator finally to induce in them a 
state of deathlike trance, during which their “ spiritual 
senses ” were opened. And afterwards they remembered 
all that they had experienced ; and so much so, that by 
this “ loosening ” of their whole spiritual nature from 
the physical body they could, for the rest of their lives, 
continue to extend these e^>eriences, and gi've them, as 
divinely inspired knowledge of the arts and sciences and 
religion, to the world. There 'was no other way of learn* 
ing. “ In those days,” says Steiner, “ the pupils of the 
Mysteries could actually see how the spiritual Po'wers let 
Themselves descend into the multitudinous forms of 
life. There was no other Science save that which men 
also perceived ” (clairvoyantly) ; “ no other Piety save 
that which da'wned in the soul when the Mysteries were 
seen; neither any other Beauty save that which men 
knew when the Gods came down to them.” 

In Hibernia the external representations of the two- 
fold problem which has been described, were two statues, 
one male, one female. The whole surroundings, the 
darkness of the rock-hewn ten^les, sounds, lights, 
together with the mantramic utterances of the Priests, 
and many other things, following upon months and even 
years of prqiaxatory scientific and religious learning, 
eventually brought the problem — which I atte m p ted to 
describe in present-day language — to so great an 
intensity, that the pupil became ** as one dead 

What he bad c^> erienc ed was the t rem endous enigma 
of Humamty. The problem of his own bmog flowed 
togedie^ in an indesc rib a bl e mfqg^iBig of conttaction 
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and a^Mnskm, with the ptoblem of the Beiog of the 
Univetse, its Past and its Futtue. He saw that what men 
call knowledge has no value foi the spititual wodd — 
it could tdl him nothing of it. And that what appears to 
have value in the life of the soul, such as happiness and 
jo 3 r, has, fot the spititud wodd, no truth. The value of 
everything that Mongs to the life of man on Earth 
must be changed into another value when the threshold of 
the spiritual world has to be crossed. The two statues 
appeared as though, over their heads, flaming signs 
suggested the words KmvUdff (or Science) and Art.^ 

As in ancient Egypt the new initiate was led out 
of the chamber of death to behold the dsing Sun, so 
the initiate of Hibernia was spidtually led out at last 
by his Initiators to behold the vision of Qiri^t. In 
that moment he knew that the warmth and the strength 
of Love could flow into his heart, and that from this 
strength came the recognidon of the harmonious 
unity of the “Science” and the'** Art” of Life. He 
knew what the statues had concealed; he knew the 
answer to all his quesdons. 

The Hibernian Mysteries were a way t9 the remembrance 
ef Atlantic — to the visions of the B^innings of man, 
even long before Atlantis, and in the Beginnings the 
vision dL the great enigma of the Future, the 
Apocalypse. Why should Adands be remembered? 
^9^ should we remember it ? 

Pm and Future — these were spread out before the 
spiritual gase of the Hibernian initiate. But the lesson of 
the fidl of the Atlanteans was leamt there — and the Son of 
Peace hdd out His promise to men. And this is why we 
most remember Hibernia, and behind it — ^Atlantis. The 
War in Adaoda was the wax of wfake against Uack magic 

*■ The WdA Tdada apeak of die **seaaee of Gwyddoa and 
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—between those who saw in Natuxe the gieat Divine 
Mother of men and used her gifts for human welhue, 
and those who saw in Natuxe the satanic Temptress, 
ofitting dark dominion and cruel power. 

How was it possible that the HS)exnian initiate, a 
thousand years or moi:'; before the Incarnation, could 
have had a vision of Christ ? 

To answer this question as it should be answered 
would require a volume to itself. But let us tty to 
understand it ftom one aspect which has already been 
touched upon. In the preceding chapters it was said 
that, according to universal mythology and also according 
to the teaching handed down for centuries in the esoteric 
schools (even to our own day), the evolution of our 
planetary system as a whole has to pass through seven 
stages ; that these are echoed in shorter periods within 
the Earth itself. The third of these shorter periods is 
said to have reproduced at a quicker tempo the original 
creation, or separation from the general cosmic substance, 
of the Sun and the Moon ; and that this is the period 
described in the Book of Genesis, where seven “ days ** 
axe spoken of. The seven ** days " are of course immense 
periods ; but the word doj/ (in Hebrew Yom) xq>resents 
not only an age of time but also a sevenfold group of 
spiritual Creator Beings, the EJeUm. One of these 
“ Groups ” (the word is very inadequate) whose titular 
Head was Jehovah, had a Moon-like nature ; and this 
Group was especially associated with ftie power of 
reflecting, upon the Earth, those influences wfaidi wese 
poured forth by the other Groiqw who rqttescnted the 
spiritual force of the Son. Theseftxi^ be^ in a sense 
" nearer ** to the Earth th^ ooold in^MUt to hnmanity 
wisdtMn concerning the spiritual Son. 

Ihese Bdngs wete varioasfy described in all 
tnjrthoJogy and aeligioo as ** Mooo>Beiitg» **. Iliqr 
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hive already been mentioned as the Pitris. They were, 
fot the West, the “ Gods of the shining land of I^th ”, 
vfao inspired the initiates in the Mysteries. But, m 
“ reflectors ” from the Moon of the glory of the Elohim 
of the Sun, their supreme mission was to prepare 
humanity, in all the different Mystery-sanctuaries of the 
world, for the Advent of the Sun-Logos, Christ. 

This Being held the central place in all the old 
Mysteries. He was spoken of in ancient India as VisA- 
pokarmatt, who was the “ Light of the World ” ; in 
Persia as Ormie(d ; in the Zend-Avesta it is said of Him : 
“ He will descend to Earth ; He will overcome age, death, 
decay ; He will create free decision ; then, when the time 
is ripe for the resurrection of the dead. He will have the 
victory of life. He will be the victorious S%yiour, 
surrounded by Apostles.” In Egypt, He was known as 
Osiris ; in Greece as Apollo ; by Moses, as the i am. 

The influence of the lunar Beings, as Teachers about 
the descent of the Sun-Logos to Eaith, is also to be found 
in the wisdom known as the Gnosis, which, in Christian 
times appearing as a sect of Christianity, came to be 
regarded as heretical. Why ? Because this wisdom (as 
so wonderfully written down in the well-known Pistis 
Sepbia) could fully understand the cosmic nature of 
C^ist but could not e^lain — for the satisfuxion of the 
Church — ^His Atatanity. 

The mission of all this old wisdom was primarily to 
remind human beings that they were** bom out of God”. 
As, ftom the physical point of view, all men had their 
anocstors behind th^ so from die spiritual point of 
view they were “ sons of God ” Who was the Father of 
all. The contest of all die Mystery schoob eonsisted in 
educating such people as were especially &ted for it, to 
#Jiinina»» the pl^sical oonscKMiaoess (for the time faemg) 

•fid 1^ ■p i ri tnal r^iTfrio n w**— in wfaidi dlCy 
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could perceive something of the manner of their descent 
from God. And in all the Mysteries it was taught that 
there was one Son of God ^^o was supreme, and of 
V^m it was foretold that He would one day descend 
to the Earth, in a Man. 

If we look carefully at the four Gospds we shall see 
that these two points of view are shown. The God 
descended is especially to be found in Matthew, and in 
John. (The Word of the Beginning made Flesh.) And 
the heights from which He descended are alluded to in 
Luke’s genealogy : “ from Adam, which is the Son of 
God ” ; and also in Mark, where we are immediately 
made av^re of the Divinity in Jesus in the way in which 
the Gospel opens and especially in the recognition of the 
God in Him by the demons : “ We know Thee Who 
Thou art, the Holy One of God.” (Mark i, 24.) 

These are the most sublime things that it is possible for 
us to imagine. But we can surmise that in any revelation 
given to mankind concerning the descent of the Spirit 
into Matter, these two poles of existence, the divine 
and the human, both in doctrine and in ritual, would 
necessarily be represented in some form in every school 
of the Mysteries which was concerned with the central 
idea of Earth-evolution, namely, its Creative Logos. 
There were also other schools of wisdom connected mote 
particularly with other aspects. 

If we see this whole question of nqrthology in this li^ht, 
then the somewhat ironical disdain cast by some sdiolats 
iq>on the “solar myth” idea will be relegated to its 
proper {dace. Sun, Moon and stats were, to the leaders 
and tcacfaeCT of the ancient pec^lcs, not meiely pbfsk^t 
but “pictaxes” of the hidden and the Mis* 

undetManding of the myths would cease once it were 
universally recognised diat, CNitside the Myatery'Tempiles, 
only the language and imsgeiy of oidinasy life could be 
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used to describe the realities of spiritual ei^rieoce 
obtaioed in the “ holy of holies 

To-day our modem intellectual arrogance is shocked 
at the descriptions of divine Beings given in mythology 
that make them seem like men and women — occasionally 
graced with wings, and arranged in funily relationships. 
We call the ancient people “ anthropomorphic But 
in reality it is »>e who are guilty of anthropomorphism for 
we have for so long denied the possibility of spiritual 
vision that we are unable (or unwilling) to accept the 
“ imaginative translations ” of indescribable experiences 
which issued from the Temples of old, and think them 
“ superstitious idolatry Even Sabianism — ^the worship 
of stars — ^was not an idolatry of physical stars, but*arose 
to befffi with from a clairvoyant knowledge of the spiritual 
Beings whose habitations were “expressed” through 
those radiant worlds. But it goes without saying that 
everything of this kind passed through decadence and 
final obliteration, as the old forms of “ clear-seeing ” dis- 
appeared, and intellectual theory began to take its place. 

Few indeed could find words or pictures in which to 
clothe their visions of the ine&ble vortices of light and 
flame and colour that drew near to them in sleep. Some 
of the great poet-prophets — such as Eaekiel, Isaiah, or 
Enoch, or the compiler of the noble Bhagavadgita, can 
still overwhelm us with their descriptions : “ . . . and 
the likeness of the firmament upon the heads of the 
living Creatures was as the colour of the terrible crystal, 
stretdied forth over their heads above . . . and when 
thqr wmt, I heard the noise of their wings like the noise 
of great waters. ... As the appearance of the bow that 
is in the dottd in die day of tain, so was the i^>eaianGe of 
die likeness of the glory of the Lord. And when 1 saw it, 
I fell upon ny fi^e . . 

* swm 
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Or Enoch, telling of the inscrutable and terrible 
Beings o£ Darkness : “ . . . fieir faces were like extm~ 
gdsbed lamps. . . 

Or Arjuna’s vision in the Bhagavadgita : 

“ Shining, a mass of splendour erveryvrhete. 

With <£scus, mace, data, 1 behold : 

Blazing as fire, as sun dazzling the gaze. 

From all sides in the sky, immeasurable. 

Lofty beyond all thought, unpetishing. 

Thou treasure-house supreme, all-immanent ; 

Eternal Dhatma’s changeless Guardian thou. 

As immemorial Man I think of thee. 

Nor source, nor midst, nor end ; infinite force. 
Unnumbered arms, the sun and moon thine eyes, 

I see thy face, as sacrificial fire 

Blazing, its splendour bumeth up the worlds . . . 

Radiant, thou touchest Heaven, tainbow-hued. 

With opened mouths and shining vast-orbed eyes. 

My inmost self is quaking, having seen. 

My strength is withered, Vishnu, and my peace . . .** 

The vision of the Christ in the Mysteries of Hibernia — 
how may we imagine it — we, who ate living two 
thousand years after the event that they only foretold ? 
Before He came to Earth how did He appear? As a 
God-Man surely. For the Priests pointed to Him as to a 
living Being, but spoke of Him as One Who could give 
a gift that only the Spirit can bestow — strength in the 
heart. 

This vision could take another, and another, form. 
He was seen, much later, in these same Tenqdes as die 
God who hiui at last completed the sacrifice of His 
descent and was hanging on the Cross. Hie events diat 
took place in Palestine were seen, a/ Hie memeat if Hmkr 
in the Hibernian Mystery Temples. These 
were no earthly means of immndi i rtr, onmm B nfcn tioft 
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b e tw ee n Palestine and Iceland. But the Ctudfizion was 
instantaneously reflected in the M,ihec — tberei in the 
“ tacted island ” where had dwelt the Gods of “ the 
shining land of Death And nowhere else in the world. 

But among those whose clairvoyant sight was directed 
towards the great world of Nature in Hibernia, the vision 
of the Crucifixion was amplified and extended from the 
Earth into the infinities of Space. The Being whose 
Incarnation had been foreseen for thousands of years was 
a God ; for a God to die upon the Earth, as any man, 
must be a cosmic event of stupendous significance ; the 
sacrifice of His Body must surely transform the visible as 
well as the invisible worlds ; and all who could see with 
“ opened eyes ” must have been astounded at what they 
saw. 

And this is described in a legend. 

The version of the legend that I give here is taken from 
a note by W. B. Yeats to his poem The Secret Rose.^ 
There was a King in Ireland called Conchubat, who 
had once been struck by a ball made out of the dried 
brains of an enemy and hurled out of a sling, and this ball 
had been left in his head, and his head liad been mended 
with a thread of gold because his hair was like gold. 
Keeling, a writer of the time of Elizabeth, gives the 
rest of the legend in this form : 

“ In that state did he remain seven years, until the 
Friday on which Christ was crudfie^ according to 
some historians; and when he saw the unusual 
changes of the creation and the eclipse of the sun, and 
the moon at its full, he asked of Buctach, the I..einster 
Druid, udio was along with him, what it was that 
brought that unusual change upon die planets of 

* W. B. Yeatt* LaSr jAmu, 1914. ‘Ihe ocfgiiial (?) l^eod is 

grmtk ID me BnoBiff o&fm ^ MJtmntr* 
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Heaven and Eatth. * Jesus Qitist, the Son of God,* 
said the Diuid, ‘ who is new being emeified (iny italics) 
by the Jews.’ ‘That is a pity,* said Conchubar; 
' were I in His presence I would kill those who were 
putting Him to death.* And with that he brought out 
his sword, and rusbed at a woody grove which was 
convenient to him , and began to cut and fell it ; and 
what he said was, that if he were among the Jews, 
that was the usage he would give them ; and from the 
very escessiveness of his fury which seized him, the 
ball started out of his head, and some of the brain came 
after it, and in that way he died.” 

No one “inventing” such a legend in later times 
would have been able to stress — as the most important 
part of it — ^the fact of the “unusual changes of the 
creation ”. It is the very simplicity and directness of such 
a statement which reveals its truth. A seer of that time 
would have perceived just that ; and even the reversal of 
the “ direction ” of the elementary powers revealing 
themselves in the rainbow-hued aura of the Earth. 
The Earth had received a force of Ascension which would 
enable it, in the fat distant future, to lose its planetary 
character and become a Sm, for Christ had entered into 
its substance. It was the vision of the “ Secret Rose ** 
whose 

“ great leaves enfold 

The ancient beatds, & helms of ruby and gold 
Of die crowned ; and the Kins whose eyes 
Saw the pierced Hands, and Rood of elder, rise 
In Druid v^mor and imJw the torches dim . . 

Coiichubar*s strange wound and its stranger healing-— 
the “ dried brains of his enemy ** bound to his head wsdli 
a golden band — are a dear referenoe to his gift of second- 
si^. The enemy who causes this wound is the lig^ 
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itself: Goedie says “the eye was made by the light 
for the light ” — ^it is a vedtable wound in tihe body of 
man; but if you take yout “enemy”— the physical 
power of seeing— into yourself and bind it to you with the 
spiriW power of the Sun, and do so for the mystical 
“ seven years ”, physical sight becomes the clear-seeing 
of the Spirit. 

Death, as we know it, the greatest of earthly sorrows, 
is a £dse image ; and by dying we overcome this fdse 
image and find the reality: for Death overcomes 
Death— whether it be a physical dying or the mystic 
death of initiation. In the legend there is a kind of 
“ imagination ” of this in the account of Conchubar’s 
onslaught upon the trees ; he kills their life, and this is 
the fidse form of Death; and in his own de:^, he 
embraces its true form. Life everlasting. 

There is sometimes greater wisdom in a single legend 
than in many volumes of history. 



CHAPTER IV 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 

I 

“ Whence didst thou ptoceed ? and what is thy beginning ? ” 

“ I came from the Great World, having my beginning in Aimwn.” 

(From the Barddas.) 

T he £ict that in the enclosed Temples of the 
oldest Hibernian Mysteiies (they may have 
been partly natural rock-temples, or under- 
ground) there were two statues representing the two 
poles of human ei^rience vdiich had to be balanced by 
the vision of a “ Third ”, provides a clue to the under- 
standing of the Druid trilithons, two great stones roofed 
over by another, which we know so well. These stood in 
the open air, generally situated in wide spaces, freely 
accessible to the sunlight. As to their purpose, this will 
be described later ; but they show that the Mysteries of 
the Depths were slowly giving place to the Mysteiies of 
the Heights. Nevertheless, the peculiarity of Druidism 
was that it combined both. 

The Hibernian Mysteries in their oldest '* Satnmian ** 
form based their wisdom fundamentally on Time. Their 
initiates, as has been described, had to pass through 
experienoes which gave them an cacnded vision of ^ 
Past and the Future. The Druids looked oat into %Mce; 
but in %)ace they discovered the ** Time-Kings **. They 
vrete astronomers, hot directed their koovledlge towasds 
die regulation of social and agricultmal life in acooidaiice 
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wil3i the changing seasons. But in ditecdng the social 
li£e, they studied the human being, and they wete able to 
discovet vety much about the constitution of the body, as 
well as the “ light ” and “ darkness ” which are woven 
together in the soul, in moral and immoral impulses. 

The centre and heart of the Druid cult was the Sun, 
and not, as some scholars have thought, the Ark of the 
Deluge and its creator Noah. But the Sun is also re- 
flected by the Moon. Lunar and solar influences, observed 
in relation to the twelvefold order of the zodiacal 
constellations, were the basis of the Druid wisdom. 
Only we must remember that these tUone would have 
little value ; they must be related to the Earth. And the 
Earth is not merely a surface, it is a globe, and its crust 
is undoubtedly penetrable by these influences,; they 
descend into the depths, where, in fact, they already are, 
having been deposited in the Earth during the processes 
of its formation. These cosmic influences, radiating 
through the Earth from “ below ” as well as from 
“ above ”, affect, and have always affected, not only the 
Earth as a globe but the beings that live on it — ^men, 
animals, and plants, and even minerals.^ Cosmic forces 
stream into us through the centre of the Earth from the 
other side. This fact is not unconnected with our moral 
in^ulses. Man is really placed between powers that work 
centrifiigally — away from the Earth — and powers that 
work centripetally — ^towards the Earth’s centre. The 
interaction of these powers causes — speaking in a general 
way — ^motion; e^^tansion and contraction. Rhythm 
too plays its pert in this** world-breathing”. The whole 
wbrld of Natutt is permeated by it; and this knowledge 

1 In ^ last d ec ad e tsntMt/dbet by Fna Dr. Kolitko (Stnttgut) 
base pmved definitdf dbe infhimfw of all the p l a n eta of out 
ayatmn, and of the Sun, upon metals wkI plaot giovdi, yatying 
aoooidiqe to theit poateion and idatkin to one another. See 
BftUognphy. 
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formed part o£ the secret wisdom of the Draids. They 
knew that the ** Great Worid ” reflects itself in man ; 
its livingi^s and mobility are imitated in man’s breathing 
and circuiation. The rhythms of out solar system — even 
to exactitude of number — ate rqieated in miniature in the 
processes of the body. 

This principle of e^)an5ion and contraction was 
associated with the whole idea of death and birth, and of 
sleeping and waking. The teaching of all the ancient 
Mysteries attempted to disclose how the Spirit of man 
belongs to the entire universe (conceived in a spiritual 
way), and how at birth his spiritual nature b^mes 
contracted and compressed into the body (which is 
made of earthly material), while at death the Spirit is 
set free and again expands into the light-realms of the 
heavenly spaces. The same principle was recognised as 
underlying the alternations of sleeping and waking. 
While awake, the human being is contracted into him- 
self, and while asleep his soul and Spirit — all that makes 
his conscious waking life, that is, are “ spread out ” 
in another state of existence, that of the spiritual 
world. 

’ This law of the change over from aq>ansion to 
contraction rules in every kind of physical birth, and even 
in the changing seasons from summer to winter. If we 
imagine this, in the case of a human being, as a s^ttud 
process accompanying the fonnation of the body, a good 
idea will be obtained of the importance, in oldien times, 
of seeking to gain knowledge, by clairvoyance, of the 
contracting and cjqjanding laws working in all natural 
metamorphoses. 

The same thing applies to die Earth in spring, when 
e^nnsion takes plan throo^ the * greening* of the 
vegetable kingdem — die rising of die sap and the 
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shooting out of ionumetable blanchings, cattying this 
life outwards into ihe sunlit air. Then Earth dreams 
and sleeps. And then in the 
Autumn, the seeds £dl and are 
ripened in the Earth, which be- 
comes like a pregnant mother — 
all the forces are drawn inwards, 
and the Earth is wide awake and 
full of fiery germinative energy. 
Many animals feel and live in 
this process instinctively. The 
dormouse, for instance, curls 
itself up into an embtyo-like form, and sleeps, in 
order to be “ shone upon ” by the cosmic warmth of 
the Earth-Mother. « 



The Druids knew that the contracting and hardening 
forces are at work in the roots of plants, and the forces of 
e3q)ansion in the blossom ; and in between, in the stem 
and leaves, the intermediary * mercurial ’ forces. From 
this whole conception there has arisen the universal 
symbol of the rod of Hermes ”, the symbol of healing ; 


and it is, too, the symbol for the u^ddng 
and sleeping life, the central line r^resent- 
ing the Spirit, or Ego, of the human being 
that progresses permanently through these 
alternating states. The idea being that when 
one is aa>akt^ one is asleep ” in regard to 
the mysterious processes of life that ate 
flowing through the body ; and when one 
is asleq), this life e^tands and is met 
and nouriahed by the universal Life. The 



true being is tiien' awake, while the body sleeps. 


There ate touxf ttaiiktioos and writings diat point to 


die feet that before die time of Qixist, and mote and 
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oioie so the fiuther wc look back into the past, the state 
of sleq> was not a wholly vmoonsdous one, though what 
consciousness there was, was not of the plysied world, 
for it was the soul, not the body, that could be aware 
of the “ shining land ** and the spiritual beings of many 
kinds who inhabited it. “ He giveth [to] His beloved 
in sleep ” means that supernatural vision was the gift 
God to the sleeping man. The mote such knowledge was 
intensified and elaborated by passing through the trials of 
initiation in olden times, the clearer would become the. 
understanding of the relation between the Macrocosm 
and the Microcosm — ^the Great World and the Little 
World. Long ago, people did not live so apart from the 
rhythm of sunset and sunrise as is the case to-day. 
Their sleeping and waking, like that of the animals, and 
even the plants, corresponded with the natural rhythm of 
day and night. Since the greatest experiences could be 
had concerning the secrets of existence during sleep, 
when the physical Sun was absent, it can be understood 
that at the time when the sacred Mysteries were at their 
height it was not the physical Sun that received the 
greatest adoration, but the “ Midnight Sun ” ; that is, 
the spiritual powers of the physical Sun that streamed 
through the Earth from ttt antipodes. 

To *‘see the Sun at midnight” is a well-known 
expression for the visions of the soul in sleep. The 
“ Sun ” denoted the spiritual world. 

In Egypt, the transition ftom the adoration of the 
Spiritual Sun to a b^inning of the adoratioa of the Son 
as the giver of Life to the physical Earth, occurred at die 
time of the Pharaoh Akhemuen, Amenhotep IV, who 
forsook the worship Amen — the e q it e acn tgtive Sun- 
God of the old dairvoyanoe;— for the worihp of Aten, 
” Giver of Lifo He was a ptepuet, and cUd it quite 
oooadoualy, for the time when die at a v i stfc form of 
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daiivoyaace should have died out. It is an intetesting 
fact that in the West, in the Bdtish Mystedes, this 
tiansitiooal point in the evoludon of human con- 
sciousness occufted more than one thousand years 
later ; so that the Druidic wisdom retained much of its 
mystical knowledge right on into early Chrisdan times. 
And this is one reason why the seed of Chrisdanity found 
such ferdle soil in Ireland and the Western Isles. 

The Hibernian Mysteries, with their ritual of the two 
statues, represent the very essence of the problem of 
human life. The pupils* experiences, left alone as they 
were in darkness in the presence of these statues, alter- 
nated between the feeling of being lifted out of 
themselves, with their consciousness extended over vast 
periods of Time and regions of Space, and th^feeling of 
being pressed and contracted into themselves. In both 
directions such a pupil would feel a kind of annihilation 
of his ordinary self-hood ; bepuse, in himself, he knew 
that he had been “ bom out of the womb of worlds, out 
of the great Universe ”, as an individual Spirit, and this 
was contracted into his earthly personality. This has 
already been described, but I have repeated it, because it 
will presently be seen that it is connected with something 
else. 

The British Druids, who were the representative 
teachers of the various Celtic peoples that had moved 
gradually westwards — the descendants of the original 
eastward-wandering Atlanteans — had lost a little of the 
old visionary powers of sleep, with the natural result that 
the waking life, the ordinary day-time consciousness, 
was more — ^if one can use the ea^resskm — under the 
Sun”. It was mote intellectually observant. One must 
tty to imagine (for h is very important to grasp this in 
attempting to snufy our Celtic n^^thology from this new 
•ng^) hem it feels when <»e is passing from a deep 
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twilight into a full daylight. All objects become cleatec 
and mote defined ; vn can Jkaov mote about them. In 
the twilight, our imagination is stimulated; in the 
sunlight^ our intelligence. And in the bd^tness we 
are less able to be wise, to use the deep instinctive powers 
of the soul, and mote able to be eUver; and we should 
have to make a certain efibtt to recall, in the light, the 
deeper thoughts and feelings that the twilight had en- 
gendered. So we can see from this how important for 
the Druids would be the influences of the morning and 
evening stats — Venus or Mercury — and how these 
“twilights” were mystically and mythologically com- 
bined in such a figure as Merddin or Merlin, who could 
bring divine wisdom into human httelliffnee. 

It was this quality (still far, fat removed from what we 
should call “ intellectual knowledge ” to-day) that the 
Druids grafted upon the original wisdom of Hibernia 
some three thousand years ago. 

But before we consider the nature of their teachings we 
must see what other influences were at work. 

The British Druids were connected, through the distri- 
bution of the Celtic peoples, with the Trotten Mysteries 
of northern Europe. The northern Mysteries shared with 
those of other parts of the world, especially Egypt, a 
certain characteristic, which was based on a univenal 
principle. It is this : all ancient wisdom regarded the 
twelve encircling constellations of the Zodiac as spiritual 
Powers, groups of creator Beings, who worked 
formadvely iq>on the whole structure of man’s body, and 
tpon the csqnctties (senses) to wfaidi this structure 
belongs. The a nci e n t s recognised twelve parts of the 
body, and— not all of them clearly — twelve senses. The 
Zodiac was, to them, a princi^ of peiftcttosi. This 
twelvefold order iaf»neetnf*re beginning 
in our own time, not only in connection with the senses, 
r 
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but also with the classification of the plant and animal 
kingdoms.^ It is the principle of the archetypes of 
all things. And it is the principle upon which the 
foundations of the “ New Jerusalem ” are built. 

Therefore, should one member of this twelvefold order 
be missing it is no longer perfect. So in the Mysteries, in 
order to accomplish something as perfectly as possible, 
one human being alone did not suffice; he must be 
surrounded by twelve others each of whom was allotted 
a special task. Wherever in history we find mention of 
twelve human beings surrounding a thirteenth, it is an 
echo of what was practised when anything that was 
inspired through the Mysteries had to be carried out, 
either in connection with initiation, or in affiits in the 
outer world. And within the Mystery schools ^emselves 
as part of the necessary procedure in the attainment of 
initiation, twelve “ helpers ” were present. These 
twelve worked in such a way that, by their capacity to 
direct their thoughts to higher spheres, they supported 
the one who was being initiated, by strengthening him 
when his feeling of self-hood seemed to be annihilated by 
the overwhelming majesty of the Macrocosmic powers ; 
or, when in the experience of his own inner life of soul, 
he was in danger of cramping isolation through his own 
newly discovered superabundant self-ness. 

The physic^ imaff of the Thirteenth in the midst of the 
Twelve is the Sun in the midst of the twelve zodiacal 
constellations. The reality was the knowledge that behind 
the physical image were all the hosts of heaven and their 
cre a tive activity surrounding the Immaa being. 

Not only was this principle applied as among thirteen 
separate people, but in the Mystery Ten^les the one who 

^ See aa utide in Th Present Vob. I, n, and IH, by Bum 
Koikkts MD. Also Getbeit (rtoh]nann*t Die Pjinn^. Aad 
tisniBU Dot RMtstlikt Mmseten, etc. 
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\ 7 as to be mitiated bad to feel himself as ibe Sun, and rule 
— in hims elf-— over the twelve membets of his body and 
his twelve senses ; so that he could at last truthfully 
say : “1 rule in the mid-space as the Sun ; I am Master 
of the Stars.” 

Needless to say, so i Jgh a degree of development was 
only possible for those who are known in our modem 
terminology as “ Culture Heroes They were “ Sun- 
Heroes ” — ^full Initiates. . . . We will return to this 
subject later. 

There is a poem attributed to the Bard Taliesin (sixth 
century a.d.) called Canny lyd mawr, the Song of the Great 
World, in which the soul is said to be seated in the head 
of man, who is composed of seven elements. Fire, Earth, 
Water, Air, Vapour, Blossom, and the Wind of Purposes. 
He is endowed with seven senses, which include 
“ appetite ” and “ aversion ”, or, as one might say, 
“ attraaion ” and “ repulsion ”. Above him are seven 
skies, or spheres; and seven planets. Sun, Moon, Mars, 
Mercury, Venus, Jupiter (called Scverus), and Saturn. 
The Earth is said to have five aones ; counting from 
the centre, one is hot, and uninhabited, two are cold, 
the fourth contains the “ inhabitants of Paradise ”, and 
the fifth is the dwelling-place of tnortals.^ 

This classification presents an approximate picture of 
the twelve spheres of existence (seven above, five below), 
which correspond to the twelvefold forces that sustain 
the life of the Earth. The Bard relates the seven siqiedor 

* Nett. This fmrA " tpheie * ** migfat be bteaded to lepitseat 
vhtt, eocordiiw to occultism in geneal, is the fine tn per mtMe 
legioa of the inner pstt of the Butb-gh^ itself^ into sriiidi the 
Moon sends its influences, but in a phnitom-Uhe way. Hie Barth 
can be regarded as a mirrot, se n d in g back into apace a r^eetim 
of the cosmic ** nys.” The reflectioo of dn liooMplieie proper 
could then well be called " 

Bat it is the nsgioo ofgiwar. 
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forces to the senses of man; and -whete the seven 
dements ate mentioned, as pait of man’s “head”, 
it is not unlikely that he means to indicate the seven 
dementaty processes of Life, such as, for instance, 
breathing, nutrition, and so on. 

If this whole question is studied esoterically, we 
find that the twelve senses may be divided into seven 
“ ordinary ” ones, and five tliut are less known, and 
which may be said to be more “ spiritual ”, for they 
are more deeply concealed in our nature. Modem 
research already recognises (one somewhat doubtfully) 
nine senses. The remaining three that are not yet fully 
recognised, ate those that are most deeply concealed : 
the sense of “ I am ”, or of the Ego ; the 'sense of 
Thought ; and the sense of Speech.* 

The fact that the Bard only mentions seven senses is 
really quite an important due to the general nature of the 
ordinary consciousness of life possessed in early times. 
It suggests (what other research confirms) that the sense 
of being an Bgo was not fully awakened, except in the case 
of highly devdoped people. The general feding was, as 
is well known, that the whole tribe or fiunily represented 
the “ Ego ”, and each person was only a part of this 
group-soul. Moreover, if one does not fed one’s 
own individuality strongly it is not possible to fed 
that other people are separate individuals and the full 
significance of “ I ” and ** thou ” is not appreciated. 
And so the and the Amr meanh^ of the speech 

dt odiets (both higher “senses”) is not so wdl 
understood. 

Ibat the “ sense of Ego ” is placed in the diagram 
under the sign of Gemini, the Twins, is very suggestive. 
Tbe “ sense of Life ” is foe general feelhig of inner 


*See iMt 
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vitality which is teally conti ibuted to by all the ot her 
mote senses; and is also connected with all 

those li£c-ptocesses to which the Baid gives such delight- 
fid names. It is nice to think one may be blown thiough 
by the “ Wind of Purposes 1 ” 

The purification necessary for any initiation consisted 
(and still consists) in first all mastering all elements of 
selfishness and desire in ordinary life. The highet 
stages consist in doing the same with the mote 
“ spiritual ” senses. But here again, what is selfishness 
and desire to the modem man had a difierent character in 
ancient times. Courage was the greatest virtue ; and this 
covers a very wide field. The “ power of overcoming ”, 
applied to life as it then was, is indicative of mastering 
all the obstacles in the way of knowledge, whether such 
knowledge was concerned with man himself or with 
Nature. To overcome is comparable to the conflict 
between Light and Darkness ; darkness must be known 
before light can be revealed. 

To the ancients, darktuss was the physical world of 
matter, the kingdom of Pluto ; and in Welsh mythology 
it is called Amtam. So that the question and answer 
quoted at the head of this chapter ate teally two questions 
and two answers, and include the twofold origin of man : 
his spirit comes from the Great World, and his body £com 
Annwn. This has not been recognised in comments 
that I have seen on these words, where fhe two questions 
have been r^arded as one. 

All this will be mote fully dealt with in connection with 
the Batdk initiation. 

The zodiacal oonst^tiooa bdongtng to the " seven ” 
are those diat die dwellers in the northern parts of the 
world axe most familiar with for th^ ate visible in the 
long nights of the mote wintry months. In the sominet, 
odam appear; nrihich in the winter nigjhts had been below 
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dtt homoa; and these are those that are connected 
with the more spiritual human senses. The greatest 
heroes of Celtic mythology were said to come from “ the 
land of the summer stars”, or from the “siunmer 
cotmtry ”, because they had, as initiated people, found 
their way, with the “ Midnight Sun ”, to these deepest — 
or highest — ^levels of the soul, and become “Sun-Heroes” 
— ^Masters of all the twelve constellations. All this how- 
ever points more to the mystical experience of the indivi- 
dual initiate, rather than to that other oath of knowledge 
which could bring illumination and a skilled and 
imaginative science concerning the kingdoms of Nature 
and the cosmic powers working within them. 

But everything that has been said here about the* twelve 
senses and the seven and the five, and the experiences of 
sleeping and waking in ancient times is only approximate, 
for there are great differences in the quality of our senses 
to-day as compared with three orjfour thousand years ago. 
And not one of the human senses is confined to its 
particular sense-organ alone — as smell to the nose, taste 
to the tongue and so on, but each is related to all the 
living processes of the other bodily organs. In the same 
way, not one of the constellations of the Zodiac was felt 
to be an isolated citadel, but each responded, in the 
influences it rayed out, to the passage through its 
“ house ” of the seven planets. 

In Egyptian mythology (the same period) there was a 
Celestial river Nile, inhabited by five crocodiles. When 
the Osiris Sun dies, or sets, the crocodiles plunge into the 
watery abyss of the celestial Nile, arui when the Sun rises, 
they reappear. They vanish into the spiritual and 
reappear in the physical^— a heavenly picture ^ man’s 
slequfltg and waking. 

Amnog the Gnostics,' fim wmis were said to be 
' Tht Sma PmMmt VoL II, p. <15. H. P. Blmtsky. 
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written on the shining garment of Jesus at His glorifi- 
cation ; Zamay ZamOy Racbama ; “ The Robe, 
the glorious Robe of My Strength.” The initial letters 
Z; O, R, O suggest the name Zoro-aster, the “ blazing 
Star ”, the sign of the complete fulfilment of initiation. 

All this points to tlie mystery of the " higher man 
who is revved in the " lower man ” when he has passed 
through the mystic death or trance and become acquainted 
with the Twelve. 

These things will help us to solve some of the problems 
of Celtic legend, and especially the poem of The Spoils of 
Annum. 

The various numbers so frequently alluded to in Celtic 
mythology almost always refer in one way and another to 
the correspondences that exist between the Macrocosm 
and the Microcosm. Tweht '. — the principle of spatial 
perfection, pointing to the heavens and to the anatomical 
structure of the human body, and to the senses. Stvm : — 
the principle of motion and Time, as revealed through the 
planetary movements ; also to the seven senses that are 
most apparent, and the seven life-processes of the seven 
princip^ organs of the human body, in their relation to 
the planetary influences and to the senses. ¥m : — that 
which is most concealed in man and the universe, all that 
lies nearest to the sacred mystery of the “lam ” — and 
therefore “ dark”, because the secret is Dionysian, 
internal, reflected in the cote of the Earth. Tbn « : — ^in 
the universe ; Sun, Moon, and Earth. In the human 
being and in Nature : the secret of the “ dynamic ” of the 
Trinity and its evolution in ^ut. Present, and Future, — 
really including the principle metamorphotis. Om : — 
the “thirteenth in the midst of the twelve.” The 
intervening numbers need not be mentioned here. 

The number Three is continually met widt in Dmidisni 
and especially in the theology of die Bards. A 
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icason for this is that the Cdtic nqrthology the West 
reached its zenith during what has been mentioned as the 
third q>och of culture (corresponding to the time of the 
Egypto-Chaldean civilisation), when the trinitarian con- 
ception of the divine rulership of the world prevailed. 
The word “ Druid ” also comes from “ three ” ; it is 
associated with the third epoch and also signifies an 
initiate of the third degree. 

During that epoch the Sun, at the vernal equinox, rose 
in the constellation of Taurus, the Bull. The Sun, in its 
25,960 years* passage through the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, rises in the month of the spring equinox in some 
one particular sign during a period of 2160 years. Then 
it enters a new sign. This feet colours, in one way and 
another, eveiything that takes place during suchta period 
of 2160 years. The constellation of Taurus, as all the con- 
stellations do, sends down its own particular characteristic 
forces to the Earth. Those of Taurus are said to have to 
do most especially with the reproductive powers in man 
and Nature, with inner secretions, with the juices and saps 
of plants, and with what is, in man, the sublime counter- 
part of these processes, the powers of speech. There is a 
connection between the rq>roductive organs and the 
larynx. 

This explains how it is that in our Celtic mythology 
related to ^ Taurus ^>och we have innumerable legends 
Aont bulls and cows. The great central myth of this 
whole Celtic pantheon is that o£ Hu, the Sun-Hero, whose 
sacred Bulls draw the mysterious “ Avanc *’ out the 
waters of a lake. This legend will be described later. In 
the Western Islands and Highlands of Scotland there ate 
still remnants of an ancient midwinter festival connected 
with Bull-Mysteries (Ht^manay). The Mithcak Myster- 
ies, wkh dhe Hero Mithras as AA fonadtt, who oon- 
queted die Bull, bdong also to this petkxL Themystical 
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conquest of the Bull signified xiot only a knowledge of 
processes in Nature connected with tl^ healing art, but 
•ijift a deq> weight into the characteristics and functions of 
the Twitnan otgans, and of the ** sense ** of speech, its 
meaning and its Spiritual power. 

This makes the Buli symbology of special iaqmttanoe 
when we ate studying the functions and doctrines of 
Bardism. For the ^ds are those who, above all, 
“ declared their dark speech upon the harp.” Mme and 
speed — these are faculties that come from the highest 
spheres. Let us say that they come through the spiritual 
i^uences of the Sun, and the constellations of Taurus, 
Gemini, and Aries. 

No doubt it will seem to many people to^y that to 
attribute our human fumlties to the benevolence of the 
heavenly bodies is a superstition. But to the men old 
it was as natural to regulate their lives by, and feel their 
connection with the holy Twelve, as it is for us to regulate 
o\u lives by our watches and clocks. Nevertheless, the 
day will surely come when science, climbing its spiral 
staircase, will find itself once mote at the same, but 
higher, point of observation as that occupied by the men 
of the tUrd epoch. 


a 

The oldest Greek writers (and Strabo refers to his- 
torians “still mote ancient”) ascribed the name of 
Hyperborta to some land in the north-west of Europe. 
They believed that their Sun-God Apollo tiavdled tbitber 
every winter-time and returned to the Grecian Mystery- 
sanctuaries in the summer. Apollo was not, in aweienf 
Greece, worshipped as the phydeal sun, for they the 

physical sun but Apollo was t^ Spirit of the Sun, 

who wodeed up(» die Earth and all its kingdoms hf 
sending his powers through die four (<» five) element. 
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^ivhich in a vety teal sense, tegatded as his mes- 
sengecs and servants. Through them Apollo brought 
invitation to the priests of the sanctuaries, and withdrew 
his inspiration in ^ winter months to the land of Hyper- 
borea, where other Mystery centres were established to 
receive them. 

So there was a living link between Greece and the lands 
of the North, and these were the lands of the Celts ; and 
the link was ratified, so it was said, by the sending of a 
wheat-straw in the hands of travellers between Greece and 
H3verborea. Moreover, there was another link with the 
Greeks, and that was their knowledge that in that same 
northern land secrets of the Depths, of Death, of the origin 
of the Earth, could be learnt. Aeneas (Virgil's Aeneid) 
may have taken his journey to Hyperborea, the land of 
Dis, in search of the Golden Bough (mistletoe) which 
would admit him to regions of the spiritual world where 
he could converse with the dead. This, too, is a reference 
to the Celtic-Hibemian Mysteries. Hyperborea is de- 
scribed by Hesiod as at the “ ends of the Eardi, in the 
islands of the blessed, and by the deep ocean.” 

Another writer, Diodorus Siculus, says : 

Opposite to the coast Gallia Celtica, there is an 
island in the ocean — not smaller than Sicily — flying to 
the north, which is inhabited by the Hyperboreans, who 
are so named because they dwell b^ond the north 
wind^ ... In this island there is a magnificent grove 
(or precina) sacred to Apollo, and a remarkable 
tenvle, of round form, adorned with many consecrated 
gifts. There is also a dty sacred to the same God, most 
^ the inhabitants of which are harpers, who con- 

^ “ Beyond die Noidi Wind ** : e niggestion tfaet duee who 
dwdl i m m i it tie thoee who ue ** bdiiadit ” — diet i*. know the 
odwr eide of the Mctet* of Apollo— die Mciets of Cionoe. The 
Noeth wee tegetded by die eadeatt m the ** hifdiflaoe of Tiiae'*. 
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tinually play upon theit hatps in the tenqtle, and sing 
hymns to God, extolling His actions. . . . The supreme 
authority in that dty and sacred precinct is vested in 
those who are called Bt^eadae, being the descendants of 
Boreas (or Bore) and their governments have been 
uninterruptedly transmitted in this line.” 

Edward Davies commenting on this passage remarks : 

“ We discover no considerable Druidical monument, 
where the language of Britain is preserved, without 
finding also, Tre*r Beirdd, the toam of the Bards, or a name 
of similar import, in its vicinity.” 

Diodorus says further that this island, Hypetborea, had 
“ remained unmixed by foreign power, for neither 
Bacchus, nor Hercules, nor any other hero or potentate 
had made war upon it.” This is true of Ireland, whose 
people had lived for so long " unmixed ” from the time 
of the Fathers until peaceful colonisation took place from 
other nations, and from Greece itself. G>mmentators on 
the ancient Greek and other authors conclude that Hyper* 
borea is Celtic Britain, and that the great temple referred 
to is Stonehenge. 

I am more inclined to think that the pilgrimages that 
were made from south-eastern Europe to the Hyper- 
borean land, had, as their edtimate goal at any rate, 
Ireland ; although Celtic Druidism, with its Sun-Moon 
wisdom, was probably more intensely cultivated in Wales 
than a nywh e r e else, Ireland was st^ the holder of die 
most ancient form of the Mysteries of the Dqiths. And 
there was a part Ireland, says an old tradition, diat has 
never ** d es cend ed to the Earth ” ; that is, die hardening, 
materialising forces ofthe Earth do not “ enter into human 
souls and bodies”, and the shadowy fitmn of Deadi can be 
hdd at bay. Moreover it was in Itdaad and Wales pat- 
ticolad^ t^ the act of Song ud die noaic of die haip— 
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gifts of Apollo duting his ** notthetn visits ** — ^had theit 
txoe borne. 

Taming now from the ancient wciters to a modem 
author. Dr. Rudolf Steiner, we find some interesting 
statements about Ireland.^ He tells us that at a particular 
period of the third post-Atlantean epoch (the time already 
referred to in this chapter) Greek colonists from Melos 
came to Ireland. That is already known. But what ism/ 
generally known is that this colonisation was undertaken 
for a special reason, which shall be dealt with more fully 
later, but which can be briefly indicated here. Such 
colonisations were, in those times, thought out for quite 
different reasons than the reasons we have for colonising 
in modem times. They were spiritual reasons ; and the 
colonisations were arranged by the initiated leaidlers of the 
people who could foresee what the future development of 
humanity would require. 

Ireland, the first halting-place of a part of the original 
eastward-wandering Atlantean population, had, in its 
geographical and geological ch^cter, a certain effect 
upon its inhabitants : it held back the development of 
intellectual observation and the growth of Ego-con- 
sciousness ; which must be thought of in the sense that 
strong personality, strong ability to make decisicms, did 
not de^op there. Instead, the old clairvoyance could 
continue for a long time after it had fiuled out elsewhere. 
So those people who had an Apollonian ** nature (the 
Celtic Isolds), mingling with those whose nature 
bdoDged to the deeper sources of earthly genesis, the 
"Dionysian’* men, were really like “light shining in 
darkness,” but in a darkness held the key to many 
mysteries. The Gieda thezeftne were pec^ -srito 
^^rsically sod actually came ftom tibe “ summer 
country ” of ApoUo. But this does not contradict riie 
« laaiwliauly printwl brraiffi rmm 
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niystical and STmbolical **land of the sonunet stats,** 
which was the heavenly “ pictoie ** (^ the Sun-initiation 
-4the selfless attainmoit of the twelvefold wisdom oi the 
Zodiac. 

The Greek initiates foresaw that out of this mingling 
of peoples, descendants would come who would have 
special qualifications, in the whole constitution of their 
psychic-spiritual life, for umlerstmdmg the Mystery of the 
Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of Christ. They 
would be, so to say, ** Ego-less *’ men. It is £com this 
mixture of peoples that the Irish monks at last sqipeated, 
and were able to go forth, utterly selflessly, as the 
greatest Christian missionaries. The spiritual heritage of 
the great Hibernian Mysteries permeated their souls 
through the magical breath of Nature ; that “ water-fidl 
land,” as St. Columba called it, brought the Sun-song to 
birth in their hearts, and the fiery depths gave strength to 
their consecrated will. 

So far, we have attempted to gather together a few of 
the threads out of which Celtic mythology is woven ; and 
in the next chapter we shall have something to say about 
the Bards— whose writings ate so obscure, and w^ have 
been so little understood. 



CHAPTER V 


THE BARDS 

“ In all that I speak theie shall be sight.” 

((Edipus.) 

I 

1 SHOULD like to refer the reader once more to the 
first page or two of Chapter I and the story of 
Einigen the Giant. ^ 

There it was said that the name Einigen is related to 
Enoch, in the sense that this name denotes an initiate, a 
seer, or prophet. Books or writings that are called 
Apocrypha^ or Enoichion, are secret books or documents 
which belonged in olden times to the archives of the 
Temple Mysteries, and were not accessible to the ‘ pro- 
fiane The tradition that the ancient wisdom was pre- 
served in two parts is to be found in many countries. 
Josephus tells us that Enoch hid his precious books under 
the two pillars of Mercury, or Seth. The same thing was 
said of the great Hermes of Egypt, Thoth. But he hid 
his * books ’ first under a single pillar, and afterwards 
found their content written on five stone pillars. Moses 
also had to write the Commandments on two tables of 
stone. And we have already described the two statues of 
the Hibernian Mysteries. 

The mysterious accounts that exist everywhere of the 
* translation * or disajycatance of the great initiates of die 
wodd, the statements that UPef did not die and will come 

^ Prom the Gaeek tr jf l O t to lade. 
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again, all point to a continuance of the secret wisdom, 
either in the Mystery Temples, or, when these came to an 
end, in th^ various secret brotherhoods even up to our 
own time. But, let it be understood, only in the teal and 
genuine occult schools, not in those that have from time 
to time presented some kind of pseudo-occultism to the 
world. 

Whatever we may think of such a statement, the fact 
remains that when we examine the records of the past we 
find a certain uniformity of idea — a wisdom of the 
spiritual world (religion), and of the sciences and the arts, 
which appears under the guise of a unity — a single 
‘ pillar*, then of a duality, then of a trinity. Further that 
there were in different parts of the world, generic names 
— Enoch, Thoth — (or Mercury), Orpheus, Hu or Hesus 
(Jesus), Jonah — ^the same as Iona ; — and the names of the 
so-called “ culmre Heroes ” such as Arthur, Merlin, and 
many others, which denoted not single personalities ordy^ 
but a title of initiation. 

Certain attributes are found to be connected with 
such names : the seven-stringed phorminx or lyre of 
Orpheus, the twelve knights of the Round Table, 
etc. etc. 

In the presentation of all wisdom a twofold source is 
implied. Orpheus called the two principles of the 
tiniverse iEther and Chaos ; Pythagoras and Plato, the 
Bound and Infinity. In the latter we sense the bws of 
contraction and o^Muision, as already described. And 
it is natural some^w to experience this as a citde, 
and to feel in the cirde, a point; and in rdating 
cirde and point to fed the necessity of expamion and 
conttactioa as the very life of die concept. This it the 
rather chilly intdlectual picture that we can make of what 
was once a grand and saUime wodd-oonoeptkw, not 
vague and empty, but filled widi vety predae knoudec^e 
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of the telation between the hfociocosm — ^Infinity— and 
the Mictocosm — the Bound. 

The diagram on p. 98 shows, in the fotm of stones^ 
the metamoiphosis — ftom the eadiest known wotld- 
conception up to Dmidical times— of the Mystety-cults 
connected with Celtic mythology. But first there is some- 
thing else to be said so that the connection with the 
Taurus Age may be apparent. 

In the two verti(^ stones of the Druid trilithons, 
united by the horizontal covering stone, we have some- 
thing like a picture of the horns of the celestial bull — 
which represented two great cosmic forces — sq)arated, 
but united by the universal power of the Sun, or of the 
spiritual world. The two cosmic 
forces were the same as those 
represented by the two principal 
Gods of the altars of the Mysteries 
of the Kabiri in Greece, Mars and 
Mtrctffy. The sign for Taurus 6 
may be thought of rather as a 
lemniscate, open above, and not as a closed circle with 
two horns or a crescent above it (see fig.). 

On one side the forces are descending, on the other 
ascending. The warlike powers of Mars were to be led 
through the Earth and transformed into the love-bearing 
light of Mercury, by the might of the Sun. 

The ancients thought — and rightly — that the horns of 
an Animal were cosmic radiations beating the instincthte 
sentient life of the animal, that had become “ frozen ” in 
matter. So the stones of the Druid cromlechs could 
represent powers of the World-Soul, creating the world ; 
but the horizontal stone “captured,” so to say, these 
radiations and cast a physical shadow when the Sun 
was shining. 

If one could visualise, in imagination, such a two- 
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pillared doorway, and add, in the imagination, a blaaing 
and dazzling light in the space between the two pillars — a 
light so intense that it could give one the impression of an 
emptiness, a vacuum — one could say to oneself : “ There 
is ^d; but we cannot look at Him, He is too bright. 
But if we make a shadow, we can see in this shadow ho» 
God works in His ereatum^ This, as we shall see in a later 
chapter, is what the Druids did. Their God, the represen- 
tative of the whole spiritual world, the British Druids 
called Hu the Mighty One, whose Bulls were yoked to the 
Sun. 

Here we can sketch the metamorphosis from the 
“ Atlantean ” Mysteries to the Druids as shown on p. 98. 

The constellations of the Zodiac, while they certai^y 
are spiritually connected with the senses and also with the 
structure of the body, were experienced in the hi^ier 
states of consciousness induced in the Mysteries, as the 
source of man’s capacity to utter consonants ; the planetary 
divinities gave him the capacity to utter vowels. Therefore 
the power of the Word was felt as altogether divine, and 
the utterance of the sounds of speech were recognised as 
an imitation, by man, of the spiritual tones of the Qeative 
Word. But the vowel sounds — and one can feel their 
inherent music when one makes them — could be experi- 
enced as containing within them the spiritual counterparts 
of the primal consonants. Thus, for example, the word 
Jehovah as we speak it on Earth, could be perceived as 
consisting only of vowels, “ spiritually impr^nated ’* by 
consonants. ^ we get I, O, A, and similar combinadons 
of vowels for the divine Name. 

The fixed stats were felt as the formative power in 
creation ; but die planets as movement — chat is, as the 
deeds of Beings who carried out the thmi^s of t^ fixed 
stars. 

The nttciancc of vowels aad consonants is conn e ct e d 

0 
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Ftom Atlintis to Hibernian Druid-Hibemian 

Aodent IielAod (Celts) 

Ask * etc. 
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with bteathing, and among the ancients there was a vety 
profound knowledge of this ; it was possible, dirough 
speech, to produce really magical effects. Such speech 
contains elements of healing. The very last fragment of 
this old knowledge of the formative and healing powers 
of speech survives to-day in the West in our ideas of 
modem hygiene, in the “ deep breathing ” practised in 
physical ciilture. H(m> the inbreathing really restores the 
life of our organs is no longer understood except as a 
purely materialistic idea of “ renovation”. 

To-day when we look at the stars we look at them from 
the standpoint of the Earth and of our earthly conscious- 
ness ; after death, or in the case of one who is initiated, 
the “ other side ” of the stars is seen. But what is the 
“ other side ” ? It means that the veil of physical percep- 
tion — sight and hearing — ^has fallen away, and the con- 
sciousness, expanded and spiritualised, sees no ” stars ” 
but is aware of spiritual Beings instead. 

In an article on Speeeb and Song, Rudolf Steiner gives a 
beautiful imaginative picture of the heavenly sounds of 
cosmic speech, in the following words : 

“ Imagine yourself out there in the Cosmos ; now 
the planetary world is fiirther from you, and the twelve 
constellations of the Zodiac neater. From all the 
heavenly bodies there is singing — speaking as thqr sing 
to you, singing as they speak ; and all your perception 
is a listening to the speaking song, the singing spe^ of 
the World. . . The planetary q>hete is singing to yon 
in vowels — singing forth into ^ cosmic spaces ; and 
the fixed stars permeate the socig of the planetary sphere 
with soul fcom the consonants. Pktnseittoyoanelves 
as vividly as you can : foe ^hete of foe fixed stats at 
rest, and behind it the wandering planets. Wheoevera 
planet in its coarse passes a oomitdlatioa of fixed stac^ 
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thete botsts forth, not a smgle note, but a whole world 
of sound. Then as a planet passes on, let us say, from 
Aries to Taurus, a different world of sound rings out. 
But behind it thete follows another planet — ^Mars. 
Mars passing through the constellation of Taurus 
causes a different world of sounds to ring forth once 
more. So in the Zodiac you have a wondrous cosmic 
instrument of music, while from behind, the planetary 
Gods are playing upon this instrument.” 

Only by conceding that experiences like this were 
possible is one able to imagine that the utterance of speech 
in the Mysteries must have been held most sacred. The 
true Names of the “ Fathers in the Heavens ” could not 
be spoken outside the sanctuaries. The clairvc^ance 
obtainable in the Mysteries showed how different sounds, 
when seen spiritually, possessed the forms that are repeated 
in the structure of the human body and its organs. 

Speech could be used in a certain way as a means of 
healing ; or as a means of producing visions, for or in 
others, of the anatomy and life-processes of the body. In 
Egyptian times this very profoxmd insight into the con- 
nections between the Macrocosm and the Microcosm had 
already lost much of its purity and fell at last altogether 
into decadence. In the later periods of Druidism tlds was 
also the case. Human sacrifice was probably a result of 
the attempt to recapture the lost wisdom of t^ ** Word ” 
means of a degenerated magic. . . . But we are trying 
here to leconstrua the earlier e]q>etiences. 

Wlwn we think of the Bards we think of Music, rather 
than of Wisdom. But music, like everything else, has 
been bom into physical existence out oi a spiritual realm. 
The worid.t;^ colout, too, has entered into visibility out of 
an existence that, to oar modem I^Undness, is invisible. 
We see a dadc dood in a rainy sky, and saddenly, as 
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though out ofnothing, the tainbow appears. . . . For one 
brief moment the hidden and ever-present ethereal world 
of colour has stepped over the threshold fcom the spiritual 
into Ae material world. So we feel : colour is then — ^it 
exists — ^it has revealed itself to us 1 

In the same way we can thidc of music. It is there, in 
eternal and inaudible beauty, and we still speak of this — to 
us — ^inaudible music, as the “ harmony of the spheres ”. 
Sometimes, in the moment of waking out of sleq>, we can 
feel ourselves streaming earthwards in a river of light and 
of great organ-tones — a magnificent and indescribable 
harmony comes with us, “ trailing clouds of glory ”. 
Then suddenly we are awake, and it is silent. 

Who first “ fetched ” music from the heavens ? 
Tradition tells us that it was Orpheus, the son of Apollo. 
But now we know that “ Orpheus ” is the name of an 
initiate, and of a school of initiates founded by him. But 
everything has its beginning, and so it is no phantasy 
to say that at some time or other there was a real single 
Orpheus-personality, who was the original Bard. 

And we have to ask too. Why does music exist ? . . . 
It is much easier to imagine why sculpture or painting or 
architecture should exist, because in a sense the very life 
and forms of the Earth present them to us in idea. These 
arts belong to our mote direct e:q)eriences of life — the 
necessity to build, to form, and so on. But music 
C3q)te8se8 something deeper, something neater to out inner 
life cS. thought and emotion. It is like light, and carries 
warmth, and egresses love. 

In the third epoch, mentioned previously, love was sdli 
confined to the q>hete oS Uood relationships, and 
inhered in the Gccnq>-soul of die tribe or fiunily, and was, 
in that sense, instinctive. It was not natural to love all, 
or any, people outside diis narrow limit. The great 
" lovers '* of the world were only to be found among the 
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initiates, who had broken thtough the bonds of blood by 
the vety fact that in their initiation they e3q)erienced the 
true Ego, which is eternal, and which ** shines like a 
star ” above the mere physical personality. If the true 
Ego, or Higher Self, is found it is a natural consequence 
that other human beings are perceived as one’s spiritual 
brethren ; all are equal in God. 

So without wisdom (which was then not cold intel- 
lectual knowledge) this all-embracing love could not be 
found. This implies that the “ path of overcoming ” 
which, through Courage, led to the attainment of 
initiation, included, at any rate for those who were to be 
initiated Bards, the overcoming of all lower forms of love 
and of self-love. But no one can overcome what* they 
have not experienced. The lower forms of love^could 
be symbolised by the Bull. So also could the higher. 
For then the Bull could wear the “ golden yoke ” and be 
the servant of the Sun. Or, if we take the Orpheus legend, 
we see how it is described that all Nature, all plants and 
animals, bowed down to the music of Orpheus’ lyre ; 
they were overcome, and embraced in the light of the 
sphere harmonies. 

There was then, an initiate whose ” generic ” name we 
may say was Orpheus, and who knew, by his peculiar 
initiation wisdom, that mankind needed music. Occult 
science shows that the transition from an instinctive form 
of clairvoyant knowledge and of feeling, to a mote clear- 
cut and dedned conjured forth — so to say — the 

birth of music ; or, more precisely, the birth of music in 
the form in which it could be aq>ressed on a stringed 
instrument (instead of a wind instrument) and be 
accompanied by the measores and tones song. 

The efiect of mnsic was to haUdaadstm^ion tkt or^m of 
tbo!^. Though is akin Wlien we understand 

somediing we still say : I see. So thoo^ and musk. 
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mosic and light, ate akin. And li^t is wtrdMV — thepuie 
virgin wisdom of the celestial spheres. The Bards could 
understand how music comes ftom the ** eternal 
feminine” — from the Virgin Serbia (wisdom), the 
Virgin of the Light — where knowledge is unsulli^ and 
pure ; and where, in the radiance of the stats of Gemini, 
there is understanding of the brotherhood of man, of 
“ I ”, and “ thou ”. And that is Love. 

But the teachers of music could not yet aspire to 
inculcate eternal love, through music, in others ; though 
they had to discover it themselves. The efiect of their 
music, to begin with, was to clarify the ” Gemini ” 
powers in other people as separation and association of ideas 
— flight in thinking — ^logical thought. So we find, 
among the later Bards, a great deal of logical thinking, of 
theological and philosophical doctrines, mainly in the 
form of poetry. Logical thinking (we can all be aware of 
it) tends to tear one away from dreaminess or instinctive 
action and impulse ; it works separatively, separating us 
from our surroundings so that we can observe them. 
And this, strangely enough, is the path of love for all of us I 
It creates the possibility of selfless devotion to something 
other than ourselves. 

These connections are difficult to grasp at first. And 
no one will easily admit that clear thinking could be 
engendered by music in primitive times, unless he is able 
to concede the fiict that the development of human con- 
sciousness was die result of s^rstml and not (at first) of 
physical dianges in man ; and diat man was s^ in diose 
times under the protective and creative powers of die 
spiritual Hietaichies. Only diose could be mnsk- 
inidatesvdiohadthegteatestinai^tintodieMyttecies— 
vflio knew die "FadieiB”. Butitwasnottbefunctioiiof 

the Bards to deal with sekooe, with the outer wodd, ^ 

that was mote die task of die Druid ptieeta ; butkwas 
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dieii; function to be ** psychologists ” — ^if one can use the 
wotd. They had to suffet and endute and ovetcome all 
that belongs to the tragedy of the imputity of the human 
soul in £ice of the Divine Soul, the eternal Feminine — ^the 
Goddess Ceridwen. Every poet knows this suffering. 
Theirs was a Dionysian, a Kabirian, cult. But, insepar- 
able as had been the two statues of Hibernia, so this 
Dionysian-Orphic way was inseparable from the Apollo- 
nian Sun-wisdom of the Druid priests. They were 
distinct, but together and interwoven. 

As music and song prepared the way for the burning, 
dissolving, and combining in the realm of thought, so the 
Druids prepared the way for the burning, dissolving and 
binding in the realm of alchemy. The Bards represented 
the inner, the Druids the outer, path. ’* 

We begin to see another aspect of the significance of the 
intercourse between Greece and the West of Britain, in 
the fmctification of the Dionysian- wisdom of the original 
Fathers by the Orpheus Mysteries. Legends tell us that 
Orpheus appeared unexpectedly in the turbulent baccha- 
nalian orgies of the sanctuaries of Thrace, like a ray of 
peace and healing. But his message was still immature. 
So he went to Egypt and was initiated in the Egyptian 
Mysteries, returning to Greece to found his own Mys- 
teries there. He is represented in many ancient carvings 
and drawings as a Fisherman. But why? The Fish is the 
emblem of Divine life — the Light o£ ^e Sun — hidden in 
the dark dq>ths of the waters o£ the soul. 

Otidieus with his music sought to draw sun-like beau^ 
out of the turbid secrets of the darker side of the old 
Dionysian cult— to give it the dadty of Thought, Musk, 
the heart of Love, that fervently longs for the pure and 
eteiiial Feminine, the Virgin of the Light* and not for the 
raving lusts of the Bacchantes. . . . But in Greece they 
DMC him to ^eoes. Tbec^ be could not conyileie die 
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mission that was destined to be catried, like the Son itself, 
ftom the East to the West, to wander over Europe and 
smk doym into the hearts of the Bards of Britain. 

We can perhaps try to make all this a little clearer, 
though it must remain to some extent symbolical and 
mystical because what we are attempting to depict from 
the ficts that have come down to us belongs to another 
age of consciousness than our own. Moreover we are 
trying to go back behind the generally accepted historical 
records, as these dealt with the time when pure Druidism 
and Bardism had become a mere shadow of its former 
greatness. 

There is some connection between the Egyptian cult of 
the Goddess Hat-hoi and the initiation experiences of the' 
Bards. The cult of Hat-hor had to do primarily with the 
development of the sexual organs at puberty. It was 
known that the natural powers of clairvoyance could be 
prepared at that time of life so as to be developed more 
intensely later. The Hat-hor Mysteries seem to have been 
a kind of prelimiiuiry stage on the way of initiation for 
those who were going to devote themselves to the attain- 
ment of higher degrees. Hat-hor was the “ Queen of 
Heaven ”, and her name means the “ house of Hoius 
She was represented as a cow with the Solar Disk between 
her horns. Such an image was symbolical birth. Man 

is bom, so it was said, not only a human mother, but of 
the lunar envelope or surrounding moist sphere of the 
Earth — thought of as an albuminous but immaterial 
fluidity, a ^iritnal-astrai world through which the Spirit 
of man descended into the womb of the physical nxMlier. 
This sphere was the ‘*wonfl»” o£ Hat-hor. In the 
Gcrma^ Mysteries — Herta. 

The fluidity and plastid^ of the siyefsensible 
“matter" of diis realm was Ufis-giviag; it was dm 
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“milk” of the World, the** Soma” of Oriental n^tidsm. 
When the human being was bom and the physical body 
was formed, it was known to contain t^ life-giving 
element in all the fluids of the body. Every process of 
nutrition and metabolism was concerned with this inner 
life-giving ** milk of worlds Its most secret functioning 
is in the cerebro-spinal fluid; and this is connected 
(among other things) on the one hand with the somal 
nature, and on the other hand with the ** single eye ” of 
seership. If a man could set his consciousness free from 
the attraction of the body, by initiation, he could ** enter 
again into his mother’s womb ” — that is, into the womb of 
Hat-bor^ and be bom, not in the earthly realm, but into 
the spiritual world, whose Beings and laws would then be 
revealed to him. ** 

This ei^erience of the ** element of water ”, and the 
other elements, is found in the Celtic mythology in every- 
thing that has to do with the mystical Caddron ofCeridwetf 
— which ** would not boil the food of a coward ”. Three 
drops of its precious fluid gave inspiration to him who 
could partake of it. 

The initiation-steps of the aneient Bards represented the 
quest for this second birth, but in cosmological and 
astronomical eaperiences. But revelations of higher 
things always bring knowledge of the corresponding 
lower things. Imagine, that you are ascending a staircase 
which is reflected in a minor on the floor ; with every 
stq) you take in ascending the staircase you appear to take 
a 8tq>, in the minor, into an abyss. With every stage of 
mystical communion with the elementary, planetary, 
and stdlar powers, flieie was a corresponding st^ in 
knowledge ^ the dqitfas of the soul and of the body. 

Then imagine, that ^ search for ^ Virgin ^ die 

^ la Cehk aardaologv, of O rt h m. 

• To ahkh a diyte r wfll be devoted. 
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T.i glit undendcen in Batdic initiation is a nuTStical and 
daitvoyant \muleting through those things, fitst of all, 
that ^ l^e elemental constitooits of the physical wotld — 
the opetations of Nature ; and you get thereby to know 
something of the natural structure and life of the physical 
body, ‘nien you reach to the sphere of the Moon, and 
then to the other planets ; and you begin to Icam about 
the organs of the body and the life of desire and passion 
and emotion, and the meaning of the fluids and 
“ humours ” of the body, and the temperaments. And as 
the inner e^^riences reveal the evil that is in you, and 
what has to be overcome, so the cosmological imagina- 
tions reveal the “ images ” of the Gods, sometimes in 
terrible, and sometimes in beautiful forms. 

And then begins the crossing of the boundless ocean — 
the voyage from constellation to constdlation of the 
2k>diac, thus expanding again the mirade of the upright 
human man, who is formed in the form of a Cross, into 
the mirade of the infinite (drcular) individual spiritual 
man eternal in his resplendent “ revolving ” Coer. Then 
all the twdve senses are filled with life ; and the great 
Time-Kings, the twenty-four Elders, are there, seated at 
the heavenly Round Table. And everything is sounding 
with “ singing speech.” 


a 

We can now glance at that most obscure and seemingly 
incomprehensible of Bardic poems, and see whether all 
this can hdp us to understand it a little. 

The poem, written down prohaUy in the sixth century 
A.D., but fer mote ancient as to its content, is known as 
the " Speilr Amam ”(the Deep), and is attributed to die 
Bard TeJksm, ndufse name means " die radiant brow**. 
One commentatok says of this poem : ** All connected 
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tiiin of thought seems to have been studiously avoided.*' 
Anothet writer says that it is the “ mythology of the 
Deluge and the Mysteries celebrated in connection with 
it.** The poem is about a series of seven Caers visited by 
a number of people who went with Arthiu **in his 
splendid labours ’*, accompanying him in his ship 
Ptyda/en. 

I give here some fragments of Edward Davies* prose 
translation of the Spoils of Amm, and will then comment 
on it. 

“ I will adore the sovereign, the supreme ruler of the 
land. If (though ?) he extended his dominion over the 
shores of the world, yet in good order was the prison 
of Gwair in the enclosure of Sidi. Through the fission 
of Pwyll and Pryderi, no one before him entered 
into it. 

“ The heavy blue chain didst thou, O just man, 
endure : and for the spoils of the deep, woful is thy 
song ; and till the doom shall it remain in the Bardic 
prayer — Tbrict the mmber that wotdd have filled Prydwen 
(the ship) we entered into the deep ; excepting seven^ none 
have returned from Coer Sidi.** 

and stanza : 

“ Am I not contending for the praise of that lore, if 
it were regarded, which was four times reviewed in the 
quadrangle enclosure! As the first sentence was it 
utter^ from the Cauldron, which began to be warmed 
by the breath of nine damsels. Is not this the Cauldron 
of the ruler of die deq>! What is its quality? Withthe 
ridge of peads toni^ its border, it will not boil the food 
of a coward, vdio is not bound fay his sacred oath. 
Against him will be lifted the hdg^ gleaming sword : 
and in the hand of the swoitd4)c«iiec diali he be left : 
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and before the entrance of the gate of hell, shall the 
horns of light be burning. — Aid when nv amt avA 
Arthur in bis splendid labours ^ excepting sepeUt none 
returned from Caer Vedhuid.** 

5rd stanza : 

“ Am I not contending for the honour of a lore that 
deserves attention I In the quadrangle enclosure, in the 
island with the strong door, the twilight and the pitchy 
darkness were blended together, whilst bright wine 
was the beverage, placed before the narrow circle. 

“ Thrice the number that a>ould have filled Ptydwen, we 
embarked upon the sea ; excepting seven, none returned from 
Caer R/’gor.” 

5th stanza : (part) 

. . . “ They know not the brindled ox with the thick' 
head-band, having seven-score knobs in his collar. 
And when we went with Arthm of mourrful memory ; 
excepting seven, none returned from Caer Vanday** . . . 
etc. etc. 

Davies translates the names of the Caers as follows : 
Gter Vedayd : the enclosure of the inhabitants of the 
world. Gieril(g0r; the enclosure of the royal assembly. 
Caer Golur, the gloomy enclosure. Caer Vands^ : t^ 
enclosure resting on t^ height. Caer Ocbren : the en- 
closure whose side produced life. There is also the 
enclosure of glass — Caer Vydr. 

Nash sees nothing in this poem but a muddle of 
allusions to various romances. Davies sees only allusions 
to the ark and the deluge. My own intetpeetatioa may 
be at foult. But one diing is certain, and that is that 
in neatly all these poems actual happening*, or pednps 
tomanoes, are used as a veil hdtind wdudi myttkal or 
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^ikhtMoeoi esperiences ate concealed. The colouts and 
movements of the Knights of Acthut’s Coott ate often 
used as images of the wotk of highet alchemy. The 
legends of the Cauldion of Cetidwen ate throughout 
mystical experiences. Actual references to the ritual of 
the Mysteries are also mingled with the visions of the 
soul. 

What is a Caer ? Davies thinks it is the Ark of Noah. 
Translated, it appears to mean a fenced “ enclosure ” a 
circle, a sanctuary, or, according to Davies, also an island. 
The greatest of these Giers (they are mentioned in many 
legends and poems) is Caer Stilt. Taliesin, as a great 
leader of Bardism, was described as occupying the 
“ Qialr ” or Presidency of Caer Sidi. At all events, Caer 
Sidi appears to have been the most important, ahe most 
wonderful of temples — ^whether earthly or heavenly — and 
its “ language ” was what was pronounced from that 
Chair. To reach it, it was necessary to cross the “ Great 
Deep”. 

llie ship of Arthur, in which the adventums are under- 
taken in the poem, is filled with three times its appointed 
number of persons, and Arthur himself. In all prob- 
ability this number is /mt ; and it is multiplied by three, 
and so the total is twelve, the basic number of the Round 
Table. There is a good foundation for this statement. In 
the Mysteries of Northern countries the four seasons of 
the year were studied with great intensity, as were also the 
four elements ; and anytme who was abwt to be initiated 
into the secrets of Nature had twelve heaters, who were 
divided (says Rudolf Steiner)^ into four groups o£ three, 
each gtoup taking upon itsdf the arduous ** adventures ” 
W ff e* f* *t “**d liy thf ir partytilaf Eadi gTOUp of thrcC 
pecsofis had to be dttuely devoted to all w^dom die 

^ ^ AbknhMtM (HiBotopbiidi-AfithfK^ 
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Mystedes could bestow <x}acenung each o£ the font 
seasons. 

iThe Atthutian-Dtuid Mystedes consisted in the search 
for iiluminadon conceftaing the inihiences of the stats in 
the four elements of Fite, Ait, Water, and Earth ; and in 
tracing their effects in a “ natural science ”, there was 
included, as in all initiation, a profound knowledge of 
man, and the attainment of purity in the soul : and in the 
Arthurian Mysteries, the pracdce of chi-^^dry. It was felt 
that the “ order ” of the stars must be imitated on the 
Earth. The chivalry of the Knights was a great step 
forward in the general impulse of civilisation, and was the 
very first beginning of the institudon of civil rights. So 
the Arthurian Druidism was, in a sense, a “ secular ” 
form of the Mysteries because its exponents had to be 
“ men of the world ” — or, to use the Gnosdc expression ; 
“ he shall be a man of the world but a King of the 
Light”. 

The boatful of twelve people with their thirteenth, is an 
image of the Zodiac with the Sun in its midst. It is a sort 
of due to the Arthurian Mysteries when we find in 
legends that what is a heavenly reality is mirrored on the 
Earth : “ when that which is great shall become small ”. 

So what is contained in this poem is a picture of the 
seven planetary spheres “ visited ” by the twdve con- 
stelladons, i.e. influenced by them; and the constant 
mobility and constant presence of the planets give ns a 
picture, always, of the permanence and stability of the 
Universe ; ordy the ” seven ” return again and again to 
our consciousness, while the "twelve” at^ in theiz 
totality, a vast odesdal "Gaer”, majeatkalty revcdving . . . 
something that is too subiime to letnm into the ooo> 
adouaness of man after his brief ecstatic viskMS of them. 

And not only ace riiete seven plancia, Imt tbeae must 
have had ritest c y eacn tarions on Barth fa the acvenho^ 
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** Ibtttesses ” of the seven " vhite ” Kings of Atlantis. 
In The Stmt of the West^ Metezhkovsky says : 

“ Atlantis perished, but its gods were saved. There 
are seven of them : the Cretan Adonis-Adonai, the 
Egyptian Osiris, the Babylonian Tammuz, the Hittite 
Attis, the Iranian Mithra, the Hellenic Dionysus, and 
the andent-Mezican Quetzalcoatl. They all show one 
face, like brother-twins. The swastika is on their brow : 
it is possible to say these are the ‘ baptised ’ gods. 

'* There are seven of them like the seven colours of 
the post-Deluge rainbow : ‘ I do set my bow in the 
doud, and it shall be a token of a covenant between 
me and the Earth.* 

“ They are more than twins, they are e^h others’ 
doubles, so that if you know one you know all ; they 
mix in one another, like the colours of the rainbow, 
behind which is one sun.” 

So, if the poem the Spoils tf Aimm refers also to post- 
diluvian history (as an aq>erience of initiation) it is still 
correct to say that “ only seven ” return ; because, in 
Atlantis, only the seven god-acc^ted sanctuaries and their 
Mystery-wisdom survived, and those under the “ Lords 
of the Dark Face”, the black-magical Kings, perished. 
The (^^ring of these seven Mystery-schools, devoted 
to planMary wisdom, ate to be found — ^historically — 
scattered all over the world of the “ second humanity ”. 

On the other hand, the inward mystical reflection, in 
die human being himself, of the seven Caers is the seven 
recognised stages of clairvoyanoe, the seven centres of 
hig^ coasdoostiess. At each stage' the seer eqterieDoes 
what his hmer viakwi reveals. 

Therefore, tf we in tei pt et die poem from the a^iect of 
kmer nyitkal ciqpeiihBioe!, die ** ptisoii of Gwair ” in the 
ggdoiptt of Sidi ki|Mtesacs hi rndhy the uf 
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the being whbin his skin — diat is, in his bo(fy — 
whose outetmost limit, whose form, is cieated hj the 
tW^elve constellations. All this must be ** in good otdet ” 
befoie the journey is begun. The just man ** enduies the 
heavy blue chain ” ; that is, he is, however ennobled, 
subject to the heaviness, or the fall into sin, of humanity, 
which ei^resses itself through the nature of the veinous 
blood that is burdened with the inevitable impurities of 
the bodily life : the “ heavy blue chain.” (Stanza i.) 

Then the poet speaks of Gier Vedia/id, which is the first 
clairvoyant ezperience, the ” first sentence uttered from 
the Gtuldron.” Vediwid is the world — all people — all that 
lives : it is the eiq>erience of first going out of oneself to 
“ know the world ” in North and South and East and 
West (“ four times reviewed ”), and so to unite oneself 
with the world, feeling its spiritual reality, not the 
illusion of its physical nature. Otherwise, the " bright 
flaming sword ” will be lifted against the candidate, and 
he will not cross the Threshold into the spiritual con- 
sciousness. If he dm cross it on the journey into the 
depths of his soul, then even the entrance to hell will be 
illumined by the boms of tight — ^i.e. by that organ of clair- 
voyance or centre of consciousness in the forehead which, 
in olden times, was imagined and actually perceived as 
“ horns of light ”. 

And so one might find one’s way in every detail through 
the whole poem after this fashion but that would be 
tedious for the reader. In the end, the ** seven ” remain ; 
itot the twelve. For the latter must always, every tim^ be 
summoned — the “ twelve l^kuis of An^s ^when die 
adventure is to be undertaken. 

Western (and Eastern) occultism qieaks of she centres 

* Or atens ri v^, 0 %^ a histotical atady, aedciiai to tnoe the 
hvslitiet dmiiriioat the wodd w h eat dw tetso p C ncti t y eetcle» 
•iiictaifiM ciCdsliilicd t6cf Adiolii* 

M 
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ef dmkiotisness, but their summing up constitutes and 
culminates in, a seventh. In the poem, it appears to 
be this seventh whose character is alluded to both as 
** the animal with the silver head ”, and, in the previous 
verse, as having “seven-score knobs in his collar”. 
That is, the totality of e^rience, which indudes the 
sevenfold nature of man and the sevenfold evolution of 
the seven cosmic ages. “ Seven score ” is 140, the 
number — as wdl as 147 — already mentioned in this con- 
nection. The “ silver head ” is the complete Satum-Sun 
Wisdom, reflected from the Moon ; imparted, that is, by 
the spiritual “ lunar ” Instructors in the Mysteries. 

Both the constellation Taurus, and the plan^ Mars, 
were imaged as Bulls. In £act it seems as though this 
taurine character is reflected throughout the steUS" spheres ; 
and we can well understand that this would be so in the 
third epoch — ^the epoch when the Sun rose, at the vernal 
equinox, in the constdlation of Taurus. The God Hu (of 
whom more later), who reprcppl^ the whole spiritual 
world, was attended by his oaBdfMb “ roared in thunder 
and blazed in lightning ” — a fhritling allusion to the music 
of the spheres 1 Even the officiating Druid Priests 
identified themselves with this taurine power, in the 
saying: “I am the cell — ^I am the opening charm — ^lam 
the Bull of Flame.” 

Mars too — (in the Orphic hymns which have an un- 
doubted connection with Bardism) — ^is called “ the Deity 
with two horns, having the head of a Bull, even Mats- 
X>k>iiy 80 S, reverenced in a double form and adored in 
cotijunctioa widi a beautiful star**. And the Bacchantes 
invoke Dionysos by calling him : 

** Come, lidfer>foo«ed Deity to thy sacrifioe I . . . Hear 
us, O Bull, worthy of our venetation ; heat us, O 
ittnatiiaaBBuill” 

All the stixiy vrodds ace Bulls. The thunders and 
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ligVitningg of the Rulet of the Age permeate the whole 
filament . A&d all ate Caers, because each one is a 
citadel of spiritual Mystedra. 

llte whole poem must be regarded as an account of the 
alienees of an initiation, but presented, purposely, in 
the most obscure language. And the difficulty of inter- 
preting it is probably all the greater owing to the fact 
that it is written down long after the greatest period of the 
Celtic Mysteries, and it is never possible to be sore to what 
extent later transcribers or translators may not have 
thought that they knew better than the earlier ones 1 
The more one studies Druidism, and especially that side 
of it connected with the Bards, the grandeur of the 
Dionysian Depths — ^the reflection in Man of the sounding 
thunders and organ-tones of what the old Indians called 
the “Formative Voice” of the Heavens — amoves us 
profoundly. Human speech, human song, human music, 
comes from the regions of the Light 1 ... In diat 
extraordinary document^ the Pistis Sophia^ we read that 
Jesus says to His diadplfea : 

“ Do ye seek after these Mysteries ? No Mystery is 
more excellent than they ; which shall bring your souls 
into the Light of Lights, unto the place of Truth and 
Goodness, unto the place where there is neither male 
nor female, neither form in that place but Light, ever- 
lasting. Nothing therefore is more excellent than the 
Mysteries which ye seek after, swing on^ the Mystery of 
the seven Vemls dm/ their forty andmne Powers** 

The capacity to “ think into ” the qualities and mean- 
ings speech is a hi^iet gift than that of mete speaking, 
and is hig^best of all when it is combined with love. Then 
it is musical, because it is a ytritnsl power wodcing 
dinedy ftom soul to soul, and has no ty mni qr in it—- 
nothing of the thiusting violence of the snCiMi/ Bull; 
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and musical q>eech is fbtn^ io complete hatmony with 
the laws the spiritual stiuctuxe of the body. The haip 
of the Batds is a symbol of the love-imptegnated soul 
which is able to transmit the heavenly wisdom (no 
matter how concealed in earthly images) from age to 
age. 

It is noticeable that the Bards were lovers of peace, and 
not combatants. Yet they sang always of the prowess of 
others. And if we read the poems of Ossian the two 
poles of masculine war-like tendencies and the feminine 
musical and artistic tendencies are often set in contrast 
to one another. The warriors are always in some way 
rq>resented as under the protection of the oak-tre;, which 
is the tree of Mars ; and after their battles they come to 
the birch-trees — ^which are dedicated to VemiJ — ^under 
whose shelter the harps are played. Music is always 
related to the feminine element. 

The Batds* way to the “ Virgin of the Light ” may be 
said to be in tluee stages: the passage through the 
elemental world, through the planets, and at last to the 
fixed stats. A true Bard could say, as Taliesin did, that 
he had been bom three times : 

** Thrice have I been bom. I know how to meditate. 
It is woeful that men will not come to seek all the 
sciences of the world, which ate treasured in my 
bosom; for I know all that has been, and all that will 
behereaf^.** 

If music be not only the ** food love**, but the builder 
and noutttherofthe powers (rfclear thinking, it could be 
no other dian the preparer of the age when, die great 
visions of the past facing lost, man had to find his way to a 
{Medseando^ectiveiatdlectnaliiyinr^ardtohtsli^w- 
]edgeofthewoddandofhiniad£ ItwasdieSwan^ng 
of&oldGodsj andweheatRsriUinfoeFiiie^DiiatQof 
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Bfunnhilde’s sleep. . . TheK is in Wagner a txue echo of 
the magic of Merlin. 

.The extract quoted a little way back about the music of 
the spheres may be taken as an illustratioh of the mystical 
experience of an initiated Bard;but let us imagine further 
that the Bard felt that he himself — as a copy in miniature of 
the whole living starry system — ^was the one who, looking 
back from the heights upon the great “ cosmic instru- 
ment ” in its twelve and sevenfold order, played upon it 
and extracted its melodies and harmonies. It was not his 
own lower personality that could command this heavenly 
music, but his Higher Self; and the name for this 
Higher Self, identified with Divinity, was lAu, called the 
“ Y ounger”. In oriental mysticism, presented in a certain 
poetical form in the StatK(as of I\yan^ we read : 

“ Behold, O Lanoo, the Radiant Qiild of the Two, 
the xmparalleled refulgent Glory, Bright Space, Son of 
Dark Space, who emerges from the Depths of the 
Great Dark Waters I It is oeaohoo the Younger. He 
shines forth as the Sun. He is the blazing divine 
Dragon of Wisdom.” 

In the name oeaohoo we have the same, or nearly the 
same, vowel tones as in lAU, oiu, ioa, etc., which again 
and again are found as expressive of the Divinity, but 
without the exoteric addition of the inwardly perceived 
consonants. The meaning of these sounds can be 
summarised in the following way : 

A, (as AH I): We receive all the powers of those regions 
of the Coainos whence our Betng conies to us. We 
eiqttess Wonder. 

O, : the world experiences something riitoag^ man 
b i m se lf . There is an intelligent idationshy between 

* H. P. BImiskf : Tk Seem DeHrim. 
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Qtusdves and that which calls fbtth out wondet. I, and 
thou. 

1, : the forces stream from our own centre outwards. 
Jam?- 

The idea that this Being iau is the “ Younger ” will 
remind readers of the Dionysos myth, iau is the re-bom 
Dionysos — the God who was “ dismembered ” in the 
Plutonic (physical) world, and recreated in the Light : 
i.e. the initiated human being himself? 

This conception of the Higher Self, the “ Yoxmger ”, 
bom out of the human personality, in initiation, is 
probably the key to the understanding of the collection of 
poems known as Hmes Taliesin, the History of Taliesin, 
which shall be considered in the second part of this 
chapter. 

But first, a word or two about a certain confusion that 
esdsts in the minds of some students with regard to Gier 
Sidi and the ** revolving Castle ” mentioned in the 
Welsh Sant Graal. Lewis Spence, in his Mysteries of 
Britain, says thatCaer Sidi “ sometimes means the Zodiac 
and sometimes Annwn And mhkHistoiy of Atlantis he 
quotes from the Welsh Sant Graal as follows : 

“ And they rode through the wild forests, and from 
one to another, until they arrived on a dear ground 
outside the forest. And then they behdd a castle on 
level ground in the middle of a meadow ; and round 
the castle flowed a great rivet, and inside were q>adous 
halls widh windows latge-and fidr. They drew near the 

^ Sanunuiwd feom Ej rtjt hw ^ ms risAh SpeeA, by Rudolf 
StsbiBt. 

* la the fisHs Stftim k b r ecotded diat : '* Hui b the nunc 
aCdKiaaoMCd: m*m,Miti aaddutbibeiaineafthevoieefot 

♦flit laaA Its rnfariraq iHL” 

SpbAfO^L (Mead’s toadadou.) 
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castle, and they petcdved the castle taming with 
greater speed than the fastest wind had ever known. 
And above on the castle they saw archers shooting so 
vigorously that no armour would protect against one 
of the discharges they made. Besides this were men 
blowing horns so vigorously that one might think one 
felt the ground tremble. At the gates were lions in iron 
chains, howling so violently that one might fancy the 
forest and castle uprooted by them.” 

Then he says : “ This revolving castle is unhesitatingly 
the Castle of the Grail ; we find this mysterious strong- 
hold mentioned also in one of the poems of Taliesin : 

‘ Perfect is my chair in Caer Sidi ; 

Plague and age hurt him not who is in it ; 

They know, Manawydan and Pryderi, 

Three organs round a fire sing before it. 

And about its points are ocean’s streams. 

And the abunc^t well above it. 

Sweeter than white wine the drink in it.’ ” 

But these two are not the same. What is described as 
the “ revolving castle ” is an allegory of the experience of 
the elemental or imaginative world where it imposes a 
test on the soul’s steadfiistness ; and a similar aq)erience 
is described in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s "Parstj^, where 
Gawain makes his entrance into Cbatel Mtrveilt the Castle 
of Wonders, and lies upon the “ couch marvellous ” with 
its mby wheels, and is whirled about the hall whose fbor 
is like slippery glass ; is deafened with sounds, dazzM 
with colours, sl^ at by arrows, and attached by a Ikm. 
It r^resents the bewildering visfoos of the first stage of 
clairvoyanoe. The test is whether die soul can find poise 
and self-possession in the midst of visioas. 

But t^ vets^ homing "Perfect” (oc tuneful) "is 
my diaIr in Caer Sidi”, is die oppoaiie pole to die firmer 
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oqperknoe. It iq>ce8ents attdiimnt\ aad is, actually, a 
cosmological and physiological allegoty. The **al^- 
dant well ” is the source of inspiration, atul the seeker 
finds it in his am head, wImu he has gained a certain con- 
trol over the movements of the cerebro-spinal fluid and 
the circulation of the blood. From the other standpoint 
the seeker has risen in his consciousness behind the 
stars”, and hears their music. Pryderi is the same as 
Parsifal, whose name is also Peree-paJ — the light that 
pierces the valley of the shadow of death. 


5 

The life and works of Taliesin, the great Bard, are 
shrouded in mystery, and any study of them which %eeks 
to penetrate behind the strictly historical and critical 
researches of the last century is fraught with difficulty. 
A later Bard, Cyndellw, of the twelfth century, says of 
him : ** From the mouth of Taliesin is the Bardic Mys- 
tery, concealed from the Bards.” This may mean eit^r 
that Taliesin gave out the greater Mysteries, that were 
unknown to later Bards ; or that he gave them out in a 
secret and concealed form. It is interesting to contrast 
two opinions of Taliesin’s works, that which is given by 
Edwa^ Davies (1809) in his h^tbokge and BJtes of the 
Dreads, and that whidi is given hj D. W. Nash in his 
Taliesm. They rep r ese n t two opposite views. 

Davies a^roaches his subject with imagination and 
syn^thy, searching for the true background for his work 
in an anciqtf Mystery wisdom. Nash writes in a mood 
of oold intdlectml axudysis, and oAen holds Davies* views 
up to scadiing scorn, tegefoet with diose of other wxtters 
't^showasiinilartendqKy. Hegivesfnmalarioosofan 
immenie number of poims ttttibated to Talksin or his 
hidtalon and soooesson fiRWk the shah century up to ^ 
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thitteenth, and intedards his commennuy with en^hatic 
denids that thete could be anything wisdom behind the 
£mtastic imagery of the poems. 

The nineteenth centuiy (Nash wrote about the middle 
of it) was a centuiy of militant materialism, and its 
supporters scmtinis^ everything “ancient” from die 
standpoint that the “ scientific outlook ” had once for all 
lifted human knowledge to a safe and lofty pinnacle built 
of proven facts. Nothing else had any importance save 
as material for enquiry, all of which must reveal the 
superiority of modem intelligence. Few troubled to seek 
for the foundation upon which the poetic imagery of the 
distant past had been based. Nash concludes his learned 
book with the words : “ The Welsh poems, such as we 
find them in the Myvytian G>ilection, we have shown to 
be replete with references to the extant tales, and to others 
of a similar nature not now known to exist ; but of any' 
other mysteries than such as can be explained by reference 
to the current religious philosophy of the age, or to 
these romantic tales, not a particle of evidence can be 
discovered.” 

I have alluded to this method o£ criticism which ruled 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, because evety> 
thing that is stated in these present pages is the dirett 
opposite. The reader is free to choose between them. 

And now we can make some slight acquaintance with a 
small portion of the “ mystery ” that surrounds Taliesin 
by considering a series of poems known as Hants TaUtsm 
the History of Taliesin. Nash gives them in full ; and a 
good summary of them is given in Latfy Chadotte 
Guest's editioa of the In ^ light of 

historical cririckm it is not certain that all these pbemsaiie 
actually oon^wsed by this Bard of the sixth Oeonuy aj>. 
But whole traditional stosf of TaUeshi and the 
setpisnce of die poems is hj^ih^ ■nMn a ifcah l c, and I have 
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ventnxed to suggest that it pieseuts a kind of due to a 
very gieat deal that may some day come fully to light 
concetning the meaning of the imagery employed u^en 
a mote spiritual study of Cdtic tradition shall be 
undertaken. 

The story of Taliesin’s extraordinary birth is probably 
well known to all who have turned their attention to 
Welsh traditions. He says of himself that he comes from 
the “ country of the summer stars ”, and the legends of 
him tell that while still an infant he sang and spoke as a 
Bard. 

The Taliesin of history is a son of Saint Henwyg the 
Bard, and has royal blood in his veins. But mythic^y, he 
bears to begin with the name of Gwyon Bach, and he is 
appointed by the Goddess Ceridwen to stir herinagical 
Cauldron. She is brewing the Cauldron in order that her 
ugly son Avagdhu may drink the prescribed three drops 
of its precious fluid and so become inspired. But 
chance the three drops fall upon Gwyon’s hand, and he 
sucks them off for their heat scalds him; then he 
immediately foresaw everything that was to come, and 
knew that he must flee from Ceridwen, for she would be 
angry, and work against him with her cunning. 

And so he fled to his “ own country ”. But Ceridwen 
pursued him. Howevac, Gwyon had now received 
magical powers, and so he changed himself into a hare ; 
but Ceridwen transformed herself into a hound and tan 
after him. Then he fled into a rivet and became a fish. 
But Ceridwen changed hetsdf into an otter and chased 
Mm under the water. So then Gwyon became a bird cff 
die ait; and Ceridwen a havdt, and she gave him no test in 
tibesky.* And flying down, and neadycadiausted, he saw a 
heap ^ grain in a harn and diaqged himaelf into one of 
die grains, llien Ceridwen became a hen and swallowed 
him. ^ bore him within her ftn nine mondis and dien 
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gave bitth to him. He was so beautiful diat she had not 
the heart to kill him, so she put him in a leather bag and 
cast him into the sea. . . . 

The rest of the legend, too long to give fully here, tells 
how he was found by Elphin the son of Gwyddno “ in the 
leathern bag upon the pole of the weir ** where Elphin 
had gone to look for fish. Elphin took cate of him, but 
later was thrown into prison by his powerful and wealthy 
uncle Maelgwyn, and Taliesin, by his genius of song, 
obtained Elphin’s deliverance and prophesied the down- 
fall of Maelgwyn. 

The whole legend, from beginning to end, is an 
allegorical description of an initiation, and the ascending 
stages of the power of vision. 

The first stage, described in the song that the infiuit 
Taliesin sings to Elphin when he finds him in the water, 
is that Taliesin has the vision of his prenatal existence in 
the “ elemental ” world, where he shares in the divine 
activities of the World-Soul Ceridwen, the “ dark 
giantess ” who is the Goddess of Nature. She impels 
him to flee into his “ own country ” the Earth. 

Then, as it were, she tells him in pictures how he has 
passed through all the four elements during the creation 
of his body bejore be was bom. But he sees them in reverse 
order: as the hare, he was connected with the earth 
element ; as the fish, with the element of water ; as the 
bird, with the air ; and as the grain of wheat, with the 
fire. So he is “ swallowed up ” in the whole of Nature. 
Then he is in the womb ; and his whole embryonic lifi: 
is clodied with the elements. 

To have the vision of mie*s pre-natal Ufe and birth was 
i^atded as one of die neoesstdes ofBarditm, and was 
called having die ** memory of Annwn **. 

El^ihtii, first receives Taliesin (or ** Gwyoo ** as he 

dien was) fiemn the ocean— die {dtydoal matwnal wo mb 
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— «i)d btiags him to Earth, is Talusii^s cm earthly 
ptrscaa^ ; that Elphin is humaji is indicated in the £M:t 
diat he is the son of Gwyddno vdiose horses (intelligence) 
ate poisoned hy the eotthly residues of the Guildron. 
That stamps his descent as hximan. Elphin is a son of 
humanity. But in him, in Elphin, lives TaSesin the 
immortal spirit, who has imbibed the three drops of the 
“ Trinity’s words ” ; and in this way he describes the 
mystery of his pre-natal existence : 

“ I was first modelled in the form ” (spiritual arche- 
type) “ of a pure man in the hall of Ceridwen. . . . 
Though small within my chest and modest in my 
deportment, 1 was great.” (Consciousness m the 
spiritual world is e:q>anded to the whole circutjj^ence 
of the universe.) “ A sanctuary carried me 4bo'^i‘e the 
sut£a.ce of the Earth. Whilst 1 was enclosed within its 
ribs the sweet Awen” (the Cauldron of Ceridwen) 
“ rendered me complete, and my law ” (destiny) “ was 
imparted to me without audible language by the old 
Giantness darkly smiling in her wrath.” 

Elphin is not able to continue being the protector of 
Taliesin, for he is entangled in his worldly destiny. He is 
in^tisoned by the royal state of earthly existence, and for 
a time is separated from his Higher S^, Taliesin. This 
" separation ” occurs in various forms in many legends, 
as, for instance, in the finding of some miraculous object 
or animal, which is then lost for a time. 

The legend tells how Madwgyn throws Elphin into 
ptiaon, Taliesin, Us initiared Seli^ comes to deliver 
him. hfaelgwyn does not bdkve that any Bard could 
rival dkote of his oonr^ but Taliesin sings to E^diin’s 
wife (his soul) and tells her how he means to put fibe 
ofoer Bards to aham e and so obtain El^^itn’s rdease. 
When he comet into the hall aU the odier tsmfyfeesr 
Bfifilt f f ft Anddien 
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Taliesin'.. ins{)uation is full]r awakened and he sings of 
his own spkitual odgin. This is a fiitthet stage of the 
initiation.- The poem is too l(mg to quote in full ; the 
following ate some of the vetses accoiding to Nash’s 
translation : 

. . . “ My accustomed country 

Is the land of the Qieruhim. 

Johannes the Diviner 
I was called by Merddin, 

At length every King 
Will cw me Taliesin. 


I was with my Lord 
In the highest sphere 
When Lucifer ^ 

Into the depths of Hell. 

I carried the banner 
Before Alexander ; 

I know the names of the stars 
From the Nordt to the South. 


I was in Canaan 
When Absalom was slain ; 

I was in the Hall of Don 
Before Gwydion was bom. ^ 

I was on die horse's crupper 
Of Eli and Enoch ; 

1 was on die h^ Cross 
Of die tnerdforSoD of God. 

I was die chief om ae ec 
At the boildii^ of die tower of bGniod i 
A IMI y€ DCC n niffPC TliTlfi iCHilBnt 
In die casde of Ariaiidiod.* 
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I was in-the Ack 
With Noah and Alpha ; 

I saw the desttaction 
Of Sodom and Gomotia. 


I was with my King 
In the man^ of ^ ass ; 

I suppocted Moses 
Through the waters of Jordan. 

I was in the firmament 
With Maty Magdalene ; 

I obtained my inspiration 
From the Cauldron of Cetidwen. 


I have been instructed ^ 

In the whole system of the universe ; 

I shall be till t^ day of judgment 
On the of the Earth. 

I have been in an uneasy rhair 
Above Caer Sidin, 

And the whirling round without motion 
Between three elments.” 

One of the greatest sources of misunderstanding has 
been in connection with the idea of the “ transmigration 
of the soul ” from one form into another. In another 
poem, not included in this particular series, the "battk ef 
the Tms, we read : 

** I have been a dt«^ in the «r. 

I have been a shining star. 

I have been a word m a book. 

I have been a book originally. 

1 have been a light in a hntm 
A year and a has . . . 

I have been a twocd in die hand. 

1 have heen a ahidd in die 
I have been dhe attiag of a hupk 
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In the foam of water. 

I have been a poker in the fire. 

I have been a tree in a covert 
- There is nothing in wluch I have not been.” 

One will find this ” uniyetsalness ” of the soul^s 
C3q>eiience describe4 in lwo ways : either the individual 
describes himself as being a definite thing — ^many diferent 
things — or else he states how he has shared in, or been 
present at, the ea^riences of countless other human— or 
divine — ^beings, throughout history. The former is an 
experience which may be described roughly as the 
“ expansion of the consciousness ” into every phenom- 
enon of Nature, every object of man’s creation. The 
human soul feels itself as though broken and scattered 
and everjrwhere existent. This was one of the vivid 
experiences in the Hibernian (and many other) Mysteries. 
We can compare the speech of Johannes in the modem 
Rosicrucian drama The Portal of Initiation, by Rudolf 
Steiner : 

...” I change 

Each hour of day, and am ttansfonxied by night. 

The Earth I follow on its cosmic course : 

I seem to tumble in the thunder’s peal. 

And flash along the lightning’s fierce-looking tongue— 

I AM I — ^Alas, weady do I feel 

Mine own existence snatched away from me.” . . . 

TTranslathn) 

The other eaq>erience (described above in the long 
poem) is a higher form of intuition ; it is the c^pact^ to 
enter into the “ universal memory ” of the Earth where 
the effixts of all operatiotts of the human Will ate 
inscribed. The Eastern term for this universal memory is 
the in which the Seer is said to be able to ^read”. 

Interwov e n in this ” reading ” ate also memories of the 
individual’s own earlier incamations. Both of diese two 
kinds of espetiesice, vacioualy atttiliaied m a looae way * 
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to tile so-called “ doctrine of metempsychosis ”, have left 
theit traces all over the litetatiue of antiquity. In 
studying the history of mythology and legends generally, 
it is extremely important to remember that in ancient 
times there was a great ** elasticity ” in the consciousness 
of man, and he could transpose himself with ease into the 
“ consciousness ” — ^if the word can be used — of every- 
thing around him; and with extraordinary intensity 
during the stages of initiation. It needs much study to be 
able to distinguish, even a little, between these ecstatic 
conditions and the real doctrine of reincarnation. 

But to go on with the story. 

Maelgwyn continues to question Taliesin when he has 
finished the poem quoted ateve, and he replies first of all 
with songs that refer to Elphin who is “ seci&ed with 
thirteen locks and a golden fetter ”, from which Taliesin 
will deliver him and he speaks of retrieving the loss he 
has suflfered in losing Elphin. -This makes it clear that 
Elphin is his earthly self ; for this self must first be lost, 
and then redeemed, on the path of initiation. Moreover, 
Taliesin regards Elphin with veneration, even calls him 
his ** lord ” and his “ sovereign ” ; and it is remarkable 
that while Taliesin means **the radiant brow” or 

radiant front ”, another title of Elphin {Kbmam Be^) 
means “ he who radiantly shines forth ”. So they have 
the same name. 

The whole sequence of the events of the story represent 
the true order oi initiation eiqieriences : first there has 
been ^ passage through the elemental world and the 
memory of pre-natal existence; then die loss c( the 
tardily persmiality (or lower self) who is in prison and, 
in a sense, sufiers because of his humanity; and then, 

* ConH)«re the “ tydh«e NidanM * of Bodkflikm. wfafch ite die 

tm¥B ciw i B t riwr ooiH uiB iPtnran pc in g oi mui uko cuciinF 
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when fact to &ce with the loss (which is a loss on both 
sides) the whole reality of the spinUuI nature of the 
)i n'man being is recognised and the path of evtdution 
is seen “ from the beginning And then something of 
the loaf of destiny reveals itself. For there follows next a 
poem which is formed somewhat on the lines of the old 
poetic riddles, where something is described without 
being actually named. In this case the poem seems to be 
describing the power of the wind. But this wind is to 
come in a manner unknown and terrible — “ thou canst 
not tell whence it cometh not whither it goeth ” — and it 
is to overwhelm Maelgwyn. Throughout the poem 
Taliesin is pronouncing the judgment of £ite upon 
Maelgwyn, the inexorable onward rush of his destiny. 

Discover thou what is 

The strong creature from before the flood. 

Without flesh, without bone. 

Without vein, without blood. 

Without head, without feet. 

It will neither be older nor younger 
Than at the beginning. . . . 

It is in the field, it is in the wood. 

Without hand, and without foot. 

Without signs of old age. 

Though it M co-eval 
With the five ages or periods 
And older still. 

Though they be nuidberless yean. 

It is so wide 

As the suifiue of the Earth ; 

And it was not bom. 

Nor was it seen. 

It will cause oonstematioo 
Whoever God willedi. ... 

One Behw has pa^aced it 
Out of alTocatutcs, 

By a ttemeadous hkut 
To wnak veoaeanee 
On Bfacigi^ Gwynedd.** 


a 
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VhrkUy Taliesin pictures the paradoxes that work them- 
selves out in destiny even as they live in the invisible 
winds of Heaven. And the strong blast is to sweep upon 
Maelgwyn. . . . 

Who then is Maelgwyn ? He is yet another “ self ” of 
Elphin’s, for he is all that represents his lowest, sensuous, 
nature ; and Taliesin, dwelling in Elphin as his Higher 
Self, knows that the lowest part of his nature, Maelgwyn, 
must suffer and be overcome if Elphin (the human 
personality) is to be free to be the worthy vessel for 
himself, for Taliesin, who has the “ radiant brow Then 
"EipUn will become the one who “ radiantly shines forth ” in the 
full possession of his higher Self. 

So in these poems it is shown how knowledge of 
destiny, and of the evolution of the world, is bSm out of 
self-knowledge, and freedom is attained. The Trinity — 
that rock of Bardism — rules in the whole picture : 
Taliesin, Elphin, and Maelgwyn', as three aspects of the same 
being. 

Elphin is the human being in his absolute humanity — 
he is like all human beings. In discovering his own 
higher Self he really discovers his own “ radiant brow”. 
But this is only the beginning of his path of knowledge. 
He finds he is early led captive by the powers of the 
physical world, '^^t can deliver him ? Nothing save 
the power of his higher Self, Taliesin, who has been in Coer 
Sidi. So he is set free. And all that belongs to his lower 
nature, Maelgwyn, is destroyed. 

In die case of an individual so developed as Elphin- 
Talieain it often ha^^tens that what is on the one hand 
taking in the life of the soul, is also present in 
historical external events. It is as though the force of such 
development must run side hf side with— ox, if one can 
say so—be taken hdd o^ die outer events. This is 
die secret of maiiy legends. It explains vdgr ftets known 
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to histoiy ate sometimes included in the most fiibuious 
tales which site really allegories of the spiritual life. 
Maelgwyn, the historical personage, died later of the 
plague which, sweeping like a hurricane over the 
country, caused dreadful destruction between the years 
552 to JJ7. 

After the song of the wind, Taliesin invokes the 
Supreme Being, and that is when Elphin’s fetters fell 
from him. Then follow poems which are a challenge 
to the other now silent Bards. The legend continues by 
relating how a horse-race is run — ^Elphin riding against 
the twtnty-four horses of Maelgwyn, and by Taliesin’s 
magic assistance, he wins the race. On the spot where he 
drops his cap, a cauldron full of gold is found. 

According to the summary of the legend and its poems 
as given in the Mabinoffon, Taliesin then sings the poem 
which has been called *' One of the four pillars o£ Song”. 
It is a history of the creation. The most noteworthy 
verses are the two where he mentions Christ : 

“ The wheat rich in grain 
And red flowing wine 
Christ’s pure Broy make. 

Son of Alpha. 

The wafer is flesh. 

The wine is spilt blood. 

The Trinity’s words 
Sanct^ them.” 

Earlier verses had described the original cultivation of 
the earth. And in these two verses there is a beautiful 
recognition that the substances of the eartb make the 
Body of Christ. 

Whether we accept, or not, all these poems as having 
been written by the hi^rkal Bard Taliesin himsdl^ is not 
in^tortant. What is in^rtant is the whole artistic 
structure of die legend, and we dxmld notioe how it 
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oaodbioes the old fotms of inspited daitvoyance with the 
tecogaition of Chtist in the Earth — the Earth trans- 
formed by Girist, the final culmination of what had been 
foreseen in the Mysteries. 

Taliesin — ^whetber we regard him as an individual or as 
the noble tq>resentative of a great School of the Mysteries 
that was foding into oblivion— climbs to his height as one 
of the last of those to show how the Qurist-vision might 
be attained throu^ the old ckurvoyMce. That Sun had to 
decrease. That way of knowledge had to disappear. It 
sank into darkness. 

That Elphin seems to represent more than the mere 
earthly personality whose initiation-name is Taliesin, and 
that he is all humanity, waiting for liberation, is beautifully 
suggested in these lines from the “ Royal Ijuieir ” 
(Myvyrian Collection) : 

At the end of our toil 
Languages shall pass away. 

The ardent soul 

Shall be voyaging through the clouds 
With the children of die Seraphim, 

Gliding on shall be thy people 
To the liberation of Elpbia.” 



CHAPTER VI 


THE LEGEND OF HU AND CERIDWEN 

I. THE CAinJ>RON OF CEIUD\7EN 

“ Come with me into the City, thou shelt have mead which I 
have ptepaied— O thou with pun gdd upon thy clasp.*' 

C ERIDWEN, the great Goddess of Celtic myth* 
ology, has already been mentioned in the story 
of the miraculous birth of Taliesin, that took 
place after the draught of three *' precious drops ftom 
the seething Cauldron. 

** It will not boil the food of a coward 
Who is not bound by his sacred oath. 

Agaimt him will be lifted the bright gleaming sword 
And in the hand of the sword-bearer he shall be left ; 

And before the portals Hell the horns of light will be 
burning.** 

That such words were spoken of the quest of the 
mysterious Cauldron shows very dearly that it was not 
mere fairy-tale, but had to do the trials of the soul 
that were undergone by those seeking the first stages of 
initiation. 

Steiner describes this initiation as follows : 

** All that lies hidden behind the material wodd as 
the son behind the clouds, the hidden Spirit was known 
in these Mysteries by die name of ti. QtUm was 

thft •j^lrtng Aitwl fi fgf # 

of levculiog to die pops tlitt dtftdi Ji OM of 
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the many processes in life. Death changes nothing at 
all in the innermost core of man’s being. In the 
Druidic Mysteries (Druid means an Initiate of the third 
degree) the neophyte was put into a condition re- 
sembling death, so that his senses could not function as 
organs of perception. A man whose only instrument 
of perception is the physical body or the physical brain 
has no consciousness if he is in a condition when his 
senses cease to function. But in initiation, the senses — 
feeling, hearing, and so on— cease to function, yet the 
neophyte is able to experience and observe. 

“ The principle that observes was called Ctridwen — 
the soul. And that which came to meet the spul (as 
light and sound come to meet our outer eyes and ears) 
was called Hu, the spiritual world. The ’’initiate 
experienced the union between Hu and Ceridwen. . . 
When we are told to-day that the ancients paid homage 
to a God Hu and a Goddess Ceridwen this is simply 
another way of describing initiation. And with this 
the true myths are always concerned.”^ 

It comes naturally enough into the mind to suppose 
that the Cauldron of Ceridwen is a kind of “ pagan ” 
Holy Grail. But to describe all the correspondences and 
differences would fill a volume. 

The “ Wisdom of the Grail ” was, in ancient times, the 
wisdom of the stars conceived as the whole “secret 
doctrine” of the spiritual world and q>ixitual man. 
'LaXttt it was the wisdom conceroing a particular Star, 
Ufigled out among all the hosts of heaven — the Jewel, 
as a l^end has it, that was struck £com the crown di 
Lodfier— and became the Vessel that was to contain the 
Kood of Christ This Vessel is a Human Being, the Star 

AadiripMht VaL4.,No.}. Amliio- 

potophiaJ 'WM i M i iii gC^ LoBdon. 
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that shone ovet Bethlehem, JesMf of Nazanfi, into vhom 
the Chtist-Spitit descended. 

In the age of which we aie wcidng, the wisdom of 
the “ Cauldron ” was, also, a Star- Wisdom, as can be seen 
when we read how the Goddess Ceridwen gathered all the 
herbs and other ingredients for the Cauldron according 
to astronomical laws. The whole of Nature, and that 
includes the whole nature of the human being, is seething 
in the Caiildron of Ceridwen. And the whole of Nature 
— ^the Earth itself — was in the future to become the Holy 
Grail in another sense ; for the Earth received, as though 
it were itself a Chalice, the Blood of Christ that fell from 
the Cross on Golgotha. Then the wisdom contained in 
Nature was transformed into Love that, in Christ, 
permeated the whole world, and even descended into 
Hell. 

The legend of the Quest for the Holy Grail became 
known exoterically in the twelfth century a.d., in Europe ; 
but it was known in esoteric schools long before, and 
indeed emanated from them as a “ picture ” of the quest 
of the soul for Christ in the Earth. 

In Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parsifal we read about a 
certain man called Kiot, a Master of astronomy, who 
found in Spain a book written in Arabic characters by 
FUfftanis, “the first who wrote on the Grail”. But 
Flegetanis was a heathen; he was said to be of the 
lineage of Solomon, and to have worshipped God in the 
image of a calf.^ 

The name Fl^etanis is Penian, and means “ one who 
knows the stars ”. Dr. W. J. Stein* points out that the 
mention cS Fl^etanis' descent from Solomon (in the 
Parsfal poem) is an eiq»ression signifying that ^ was 
aw srAs AM/mrimr, that b, that be did not kn^ asttononiy 

* ll>MM7MriyMw im Lkhn du lUSma GfoL By Ok. W. J. 
Steia. Onciiimr-Otto hdb. Co. 
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M a sdcnce, but knew it thtough his oatutal inhedted 
powen of seetship. A distinction was made in olden 
times between those who were of the “lineage of 
Solomon” and those who weie of the “Uncage of 
Jonah”. The latter achieved their knowledge by inner 
spiritual training.^ 

So we find in quite another direction than that of the 
Celtic mythology an indication that the secrets of the 
“ Grail ” were known to a heathen who had worshipped 
God under the symbol of the “ BuU ” (Taurus), and who 
was a seer. 

The Cauldron of Celtic mythology was the object of a 
quest, conducted first through the elemental world, or 
“ Underworld ” — ^that is, what is concealed behind the 
physically-perceived world of Nature — ^in order to gain 
initiation into higher Mysteries. The soul had to know 
not only creative, but destructive processes ; and Ceridwen 
is often called the Goddess of Death. 

At the time of which we are speaking the Christ had 
been revealed to the Initiates in t^ Hibernian Mysteries, 
but He had not yet descended into His bodily “ vessel ”, 
Jesus of Nazareth. He was still, so to say, above the 
Earth ; His presence was felt in the world of the eleumts. 
In still older times. His presence was perceived in the 
planetary spheres ; and l^ore that, in the Sun. Thus 
the ancient sages sought to find Him Who is the Logos ; 
and in the Celtic mythology they rq>resented the realm 
and the Being of the Logos to themselves as the God Hu. 
Hu was also called Hesus, which is the same name as 
Jesus, and means a “ healer 

Most wtwdetfiilly is diis Quest described for us in the 
im a gin a tiv e ptctuws of the Goddess Ceridwen, the great 
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Demetet of the Celts, who weaves the gannent the 
Sun-Spirit out of the elements of Nature. 

' jCeridwen is the soul that is initiated and able to 
perceive this spiritual life. In order to make the soul 
capable of perceiving it, trials and tests must be under- 
gone and “ adventures ” must be undertaken. 

In many legends — and not only in Celtic ones — ^we 
find that the heroes go on these adventures sometimes in 
a glass ship : “ the multitude could not see the hero’s 
progress after he had entered his glass vessel.” Arthur 
had a boat of glass. Taliesin says that Alexander the 
Great went on voyages in a boat of glass. Condla the 
Red of Ireland was spirited away to fiury-land in a glass 
ship. The boat of Osiris in Amend was made of glass. 
Even our own Cinderella found her Prince because she 
could wear the glass slipper. 

The mysterious Moys^ the dish or vessel belonging'to 
Gwyddno which, “ though all the world should approach 
it, thrice nine men at a time, they would find in it the food 
each liked best ” — this too is another “ Grail ”, which 
was said to have been spirited away by Merlin when he 
disappeared into his Glass House in Bardsey.* 
Glastonbury is often supposed to be so named because 
it was the Isle of Glass, Ynesmdtriny the Ituula Vitria — 
where there was no thunder or lightning, nor tempest, 
nor serpent, nor ezoessivie heat or cold. This is the 
“blessedness” of the state of consciousness that has 
passed through the tumult of the “ Chatel Metveil ” and 
attained the Quest of the Grail. 

Glass - or a kind of glass — is si^iposed to be die, 
mafcTisl out of which the ao<alled ” aeqient’s ”, 
die well-known talisman of the Dmids, was made. 
^9^hatever it was, it was said bf nioy to be to 6oat in 

> Oae of the ** tUteaM tMMMW «r BdidB.* 
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Tratet and tesist the flowing stieam, like a boat that is 
ptopdled. St. Columba had such a talisman, a white 
stone that could “ swim These objects were called 
“die splendid product of the adder, shot forth by 
serpents ”, which could “ cast its rays to a distance 

There were certainly various objects of a glassy nature 
in existence in Wales called Gleiniau Nadredd, or Glains, 
which as talismans had the same virtue as the “ serpent’s 
egg”. When a stranger sought entrance to the cere- 
monies of the worship of the Moon (Ceridwen Mysteries), 
Taliesin tells us he had to exhibit his “ boat of glass ” as 
a sort of guarantee of good faith. 

All these references have to do with a spiritual- 
alchemical secret, as can be seen from the following. 

In Wolfram’s Parsifal, Trevrezant tells Parsifil about 
the Grail — ^that it is in the Gistle on Montsalvatsch, and 
that all the knights live there by virtue of a certain Stone. 
Its name is Lapis exillis, and it is created in the fire. Basil 
Valentine^ says of this Stone : “ When ashes and sand 
have been timely heated in the fire, the Master makes 
therefrom a Glass, which henceforth is always able to 
resist the fiery heat. In colour it resembles a transparent 
Stone and is no longer recognisable as ashes. For the 
unknowing this is a great and secret Art ; but not so for 
those who know, for it is their craft, attained through 
knowledge and e^rience. ... At the end, the world 
will be judged by Fire and return again to ashes ; out of 
diese same ashes the Phoenix can at least gather his young 
ones (or disciples). For the true Tartarus is concealed 
in the ashes and must be set free, and after its dissolution 
the Strmig Door of the royal Chamber can be opened.” 

So we see hoe too that the glass olqect, the ttanspareot 
Stone of the Wise, is.needed if qurttual knowledge is to 
be finiitfiil ; and the attainment of It means fiat tibe 
^ Tpdhi Xigfi* In dw dAontiod witli^gt* 
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putification of tihe soul in the Fixe of self-sacnfice and 
devotion, even unto death. 

Qexidwen was a hatd task-misttess. She is sometimes 
represented as the genius of a sacced ship of death. 
Atthux himself is said to have ** died ” in “ contending 
with the Futy (Ceridwen) in the Hall of Glastonbury,’' 
the “ Island of Glass.” 

In the poem, Tire Spoils of Ammm, already discussed, 
there is the passage that alludes to the “ island with the 
strong door where the twilight and pitchy blackness were 
mingled together” — ^the same strong door that Basil 
Valentine tells of. And further on there is the enclosure 
of glass ” beyond which no one beheld the prowess of 
Arthur. 

The " transparency ” of the soul when it is embraced 
in a higher, non-physical consciousness, and so is ” out of 
the body ”, becomes one with the transparency of the 
world of Life — ^the etheric world. No mortal eye can 
behold it. 

It may be that the familiar proverb which says that 
“ those who live in glass houses cannot throw stones ” 
has an ancient origin and meaning : that in the higher 
consciousness no physical matter can be perceived or 
handled, neither can the profane disturb its serenity. We 
might guess this to be the explanation, too, of the fury- 
tales* magical cloak of invisibility. The “ mantle ” of 
King Arthur, "King in the light”, was, like the 
fabulous Myws, one of the thirteen treasures of Britain, 
and is anot^ mode of higher cognition. 

All these ate immortal symbols. Them is a poem 
ascribed to Gwyddnaw — though having a mom andent 
fbundatkm — wUch tells of a dialogue between a disc^ 
and his Hkrophnnt, and the Hjerophant aays : **Totfae 
heave, to 'the magnanimous, to the to the 

genemus^ who boldly onharks, the atrmAtg SimefAt 
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Bards »iU prove the barboar of Life / It lias asserted the 
{ixaise of Heilyn the n^tetious impeller of the slc7 ; and 
tiU the doom shall its ^mhol be eontitmd” 

So the tiray of the soul is through the fire and the dark- 
ness and the strong door, into — or through the power of 
— die transparent enclosure, the deep mystery of purified 
wisdom that “ casts its rays a£ir ”, yet is concealed from 
the unawakened. It is csJled the egg of the serpent ” 
because the whole wisdom of the third epoch, up to the 
time of Joshua’s leadership of the Israelites was, all over 
the known world, called the " Serpent Wisdom ” — the 
wisdom of Lucifer, the Light-Bearer. It is the reflected 
Sun-wisdom, a moonlight of knowledge, whi^h could 
only be revealed in its fullness and its direct and pene- 
trating rays, by Girist, Who did not “ destroy^Vhe kw ” 
but fulfilled it. And He alludes to the devotees of this 
ancient wisdom as the “ generation of vipers”. . . . 

The boat glass ” (the same material as the “ egg of 
the serpent ”) was ther^re essential if any hero was to 
discover the Cauldron of Ceridwen and drink its three 
drops — the diree degrees of initiation — and become like 
Taliesin of the Radiant Brow, thdoe-bom ”. 

The mystical death that was necessary in the old 
initiations — and it was a condition of deq> trance 
lasting three days — together with the whole intense 
eapetienoe of the destructive powers interwoven with 
the processes of life both in Nature and in non was never 
ocmi^letely spiritually vanquished in the pattaking of the 
/nfgmGeidL But all this was transformed in the Mysteries 
of the Christian Grail. In the latter, the Grail Itn^, 
Jeans of NasESsedi the bearer of the Qttist-^Mrit, passed 
thtcm^ Deafo and changed it into Life, wildly a^ foUy, 
fiocallmankhid. 

The cqteeienoe of the Quest in die case of the secret 
Btodiefiiioods of die Ages, for j"***”"*^ was n 
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one £coin that of earliet ox pagan times. The 
“ transparent Stone ” was then a symbol fox the Imum 
shsktoni this is a vessel that contains living blood in the 
marrow ; and the purification of the soul (and therein of 
the passionate blo^) througt^ selfless devotion, revealed 
to the aspirant for spiritual knowledge, in a vision, how 
his shileton which is the densest and stubbomest of 
matter, became transparent and sparkling— >like glass- 
through the force of the chastity of his Christ-tedeemed 
blood. He saw his skeleton aowned with Roses. This 
was foretold by Job : “ Yet in my flesh shall I see God." 
And it was expressed in the Middle Ages by the verse : 

“ Schau den Knochenmann 
Und du schaust den Tod. 

Schau das Inneie der Knochen 
Und du schaust den Erwecker."* 

Throughout the ages the symbols vary, but the Truth is 
the same. 

Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, is the power bestowed fay 
the " white stone " in which, as a legend tells us, the 
sword was embedded and from which he had to draw it 
forth. Its name (Excalibur) means that it is made or 
created out cS the darkness. And a legend teUs how in 
order to reach it he had to cross a narrow bridge of iron 
and steel — ^i.e. to pass over and beyond dbe Uood and 
nerves of his inner experience to die very citadel of his 
being. 

The " bright-flashing sword " of the Spoiis of Ammm 
^dikh bars die way of the spirant if he is cowardly, is 
the same power as diat of Arthur’s Bicalibuf, b^ it 
toms mdsest the owner if he is anwmthy; it is in die 
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httfld of ^ '*Guatdiaa of the Thteshold” — ^like the 
flftminy swotd of the Chenibim when Adam and Eve 
wete driven from Paradise. 

The ceremonies of the Mysteries of Ceridwen very 
likely included an actual vessel or chalice from Which the 
aspirant had to drink. If so, this nmst only be regarded 
as a symbolic act, confirming what had been and were to 
be the ea^riences of an enhanced consciousness. 

Ceridwen’s Giuldron was warmed by the breath of 
nine maidens ” ; which reminds us of the nine Muses of 
Apollo ; and the liquor in it was the medium of in- 
spiration, science, and immortality. What was left over 
of this liquor was deemed poisonous and accursed. For 
it is always the case that knowledge is like a two>«dged 
sword ; it can be the source either of white or black 
magic. 

That the contents of the Cauldron are said to seethe 
and boil is an inu^e of how the seer perceives the 
weaving and seething of the supersensible elements of 
life of which the whole world of Nature is composed. 

It is of course quite possible to conclude that the 
tradition of a boiling vessel ” (a tradition not by any 
means confined to our own country) is an image of the 
purification of the human race through the Deluge, and 
the destruction of the unrepentant in the poisonous 
overflow of tibe World-Cauldron. But if in the whole 
system of ancient wisdom it is recognised that initiation 
leaders of the people was a universal custom, and 
dbat it was secret and vdled in imagery from the 
. general mass of the populatioa — if diis be taken into 
account, then mtetprctation becomes a matter of 
cioticcic not mete analysis and 

ooflD^l^adsoiSu 

' neophyte in his fistt mecring widi Getkhmi, 
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discovers her in the character of a hag or a fury, or as a 
\mthful giantess. This is an absolutely true image ol 
the experience of anyone who first looks into his own 
soul, or discovers Ixhind the beauty Nature her 
destructive powers. The beginning of initiation must 
always be a descent into the depths — into Annwn — 
the l^gdom of Hades. 

Every day the Goddess Ceridwen was supposed to 
gather various charm-bearing herbs for her Quldron> 
the “ sweet Awen ”, choosing her time according to the 
planetary positions. Taliesin gives a long list of these 
plants and other ingredients, but it is not clear {torn, the 
poem (Cadetr Tatiesiti) whether all of these were brewed 
in the “ stream of Gwion ” as the liquor was sometimes 
called. There are red berries, cresses, wort, and vervain ; 
and a plant called selago which is supposed to be the 
hedge hyssop. But in Nash's translation the latter is not 
mentioned, but only the “ tree of pure gold ”. The tree 
of pure gold is the “ golden bough ” of Virgil’s £mid — 
the mistletoe. Selago is, however, mentioned by Pliny, 
and the passage is quoted in the Antitpatm of CormaUt 
telling how the selago is a most precious ritual herb which 
must not be touched by the hand, nor cut with iron, 
and must be gathered by a Druid whose garment is white 
and whose feet ate washed in pure water. 

The gathering of mistletoe was also a sacred ceremony ; 
it must be detached fcom its tree with a golden hook and 
on no account be allowed to fidl to the ground. Its 
c h a r a c ter as a plant of the gy (hence sometimes called the 
”lc^ tree” or the “ntherial tsee”) was not to be 
violated by any contact with the earth. 

The D«aid initiates were pecfiDCtty aware of die 
coonecdoos b et w een the varknis plants and die planets 
—an ancient kne whidi has since been loatihat is to- 
dqr beit^ ocioe mose senved. Tbe piinei too would 
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fswh have an affinity with one or other of the 
*‘elancnts”.» 

Tiue preparation of the Cauldron, as I have already 
suggested, was no doubt an actual ritual in the Ceridwen 
Mysteries ; but the ritual is never more than a symbol of 
higher realities ; and the aspirant for initiation had to 
e^^erience the “ seething elements ” as the world of 
lifcy the etheric world, and to discover its relation to his 
own life-forces interwoven with all the fluid processes in 
their circulating movements within his own body. He 
perceived in himself life intermingled with death. 

This “ entering into the water ” is similar to what is 
described in Indian mysticism as the “ drinking of the 
Soma Such experiences help to lead the memory back 
to the time of birA — ^whether of the individual, or of the 
Earth itself when it rose from the Waters. And so we 
have the story of the miraculous birth of Taliesin who, 
as “litde Gwion”, sucked the scalding drops of the brew 
from his fingers. From that moment of vision of the 
past begins the ascent to the higher spiritual knowledge 
and revelation of the future. 


Animal symbolism occurs in connection with Ceridwen 
u well as plant symbolism; and perhaps the most 
in^rtant of the former is the symbol of the horse. This 
is probably a much later development than the original 
Ceridwen myth. But it is a subjea that covers so wide a 
field that it is only possible here to refer to it briefly. 


> hi the Tdads (Tmd of Wisdom) die TcMto tdls flw r 
dwt ** tbm am frm dements : cala^ ot eatdi ; vatet ; . 

wd wh ich kfirn; aadaoTanr; and every one of diem is dead 
mnpt die n wyr m tddch is God, £iom whom comes all Itfe." 
Nvym is dearribed as *‘a &m ntfaerial Add**— die** ouint- 
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Tbefitstuse of hotses sis caudets the soldiet-goaixb, 
knights, or psdsuiins of a tolet, was in the time of Akhena- 
terh Phaiaoh of Egypt. This &ct is teally an indibition, 
sttange as it may appear, that the consemsneSs of the more 
advanced humani^ was changing. The horse was the 
universal image in the mind of man of cleverness, 
intelligence, as against the old and fifiding inspired seer- 
ship, or inherited clairvoyance. The symbol of the horse 
appearing in legend and myth denotes the approach of 
the “ Twilight of the Gods ”. In the “ Gdtterdam- 
merung ”, when the last of the Noms breaks the rope of 
destiny, they cry : 

“ Zu Ende ewiges Wissen 1 
Det Welt melden Weise nichts meht I 

Then the heavenly twilight recedes ; day — an earthly 
day — dawns ; Sieg^ied and Brunnhilde appear, the 
former fully armed, and Brunnhilde leading her horse. 
Siegfried, as man, without the old godlike clarity of 
wisdom but supported by human intelUffnce, is to plunge 
into the maelstrom of destiny. 

Or, in Plutarch’s Isis md Osiris we see how this change 
is suggested in the story of Osiris and Homs. Horus is 
seeking to avenge the murder of his father Osiris ; and 
Osiris, appearing to hitn from out of the Underworld, 
asks him what animal he thinks would help him best in 
his struggle against Set. And Horus replies : " The lion 
is useful for him who is in need of help ; but the horse is 
useful for pursuing and scattering the %ing foe so that 
the battle may be ended utterly.” Osiris was satisfied, 
for now he a^uded Homs as fully equipped for die 
task. 


* ** jojBteiial 
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And now we can come back to Cetidwen. She was 
descxjbed by Taliesin when he was seeking to escape from 
het whith, as appearing as a bm^ yet she caught him in her 
fiuigs. Then she appealed as “ large as a proud mare, 
which she also resembled ; then she was swelling out like 
a ship upon the waters.” . . . 

The accompanying sketch £tom an engraving in 
Borlase’s Antiquities of Cmauallt is one of various British 

coins or medals of 
Ceridwen or, Druidic 
talismans, of about 
the first century a.d. 
The figure represents 
a mare with ^ bird’s 
head and beak, a body 
shaped somewhat like 
a boat, and surrounded 
by many circles and 
crescents — possibly 
“ glains ” — seeds or 
A Coin op Cbridvbn Stars ; and a form 

From Borlase's Antiquities of Cornwall. under the belly of 
(Enianjed.) resembling 

a cloud. Below is a horizon line and objects that look 
like Druid stones. 

There is a variety of such horse-coins. Another 
drawing shows a wheel under the anima l’s belly, which 
is supposed to be the sign of the “ Goddess of the 
Silvet Wheel ’’—Iris— (or Arianrod) of whom more 
later. The horses of more ancient mythology were 
btaut^ ‘’astronomical** beings.* Tlie later ones are 
quite earthly ; while the symbolic horses of the transi- 
tioiialtimeseemtohavebewaffihctillteofthetwo. For 

* lliettisaPetdaalMaod'iriiiditelbhowIfaicIieiik.Fdiioeaf 
Penda, fbond and tauted a tmtke-kffi and in ratin g it 
nrncame dw ntaaa. 
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the Intelligence wts descending to the Eatth, axid the cdd 
stat-wisdom vanishing away. 

.The. £fth centuty a.d. saw the hxst seet^s sown in 
Britain of the Anglo-Saxon race, when ^tain was in- 
vaded by a mare and a horsey the brothers Hengist and 
Horsa. This was the time when the Druid Mysteries 
were in decay. It was a physical occurrence that pointed 
to the final overthrow of all that had been so jealously 
guarded from the past. This was already threatened at 
the time of the first Roman invasion. And we see Cerid- 
wen — ^not as a very earthly horse 1 — but armoured with 
the sharp attacking bird’s beak, and having her body like 
an “ ark ” or womb of the concealed Spirit. The new 
age is already heralded, but unformed and chaotic, like 
the drawing. 

There are many references in Welsh mythology to 
Arianrod, IriSy the Goddess of the Silver Wheel. She 
is generally supposed to have been the Goddess of the 
rainbow ; but not the rainbow that we are accustomed to 
see. In the poem called the Qiair (or doctrine) of Cerid- 
wen, this Goddess tells us how there was a great conflict 
between Gwydion (Hermes) and the Birds of Wrath; 
and that for the protection of the world. Iris, the Goddess 
of the Silver Wheel, “ speedily throws round the hall die 
stream of the rainbow, which scares away violence from 
the Earth, and causes the bane of its former state, round 
the circle of the world, to subside”. And we are told that 
Iris is actually created by Hermes out of flowus ; she is 
intendi^ to be the consort of the Sun. 

This is a great cosmic secret that Cetidwen announces 1 
We find the same secret told to the neophytes in the 
Egyptian Mysteries. 

After years of pieliniinary training th^ eipetieooed a 
kind of dairvoyant dream; and ^ ecstatic state in 
wfaidi they found themselves when they had thk diwwB" 
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like visicKi, was brought about partly by their training in 
the Hermetic Mystery-school, and partly by ritualistic 
devices. They looked back into the past evolution of the 
world and saw the separation of ^e Moon from the 
composite body of the Earth-planet; and with it the 
departure of Osiris, who, though a Sun-divinity, chose 
to work creatively upon the Earth from the separated 
Moon. Then the divine beneficence of Osiris caused the 
Earth to appear as though dothed in a wonderful 
rainbow-coloured ata'a, and this was called Iris — ^the 
consort of Os — ^Iris, the Greater Aura. 

This teaching — ^that the aura of the “ renovated ” 
Earth, now freed from the density of the lunar forces — 
was the source whence came the vivid imaginations and 
visions of the young initiated soul, and that these visions 
could save him from the dark “ birds ” of the merely 
physical senses — ^was an essential element of instruction 
in the Ceridwen Mysteries. Iris, or Arianrod, was 
always there as a refuge, or (as she is called), as the 
** dawn of serenity ”, for the neoph3rte. 

One would naturally imagine this rainbow aura as a 
drde bent round the Earth, and so, pictured from the 
merely human standpoint — as from “ bdow ” — ^it would 
appear to imaginative vision concave, like an inverted 
bowl ; but seen with the opened eyes of initiation, from 
outside— ot “ above ” — ^it would appear like a Chalice, 
' supported in the heavens and embraced by angelic 
Forms, and containing the rejuvenated Earth. It would 
setan like a celestial Grail or Cauldron of living essences 
nouddiing the Earth with colour. 

And so we can imagine, that when Ceridwen made 
faetsdf known in her true form, all terror and fury of 
darkness overcome, her Caoldrw Nature wmild be 
the Iris itsdf, tadkuit, glowing, living, creating — the 
Gic^ of Hu the Mig^. 
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In concluding this very brief account the Goddess 
Ceridwen it is necessar7 to draw attention to her 
“ fiwnily-”. 

She had two sons and one daughter. One of the sons 
was called Morvan, the Son of Serenity ; the daughter 
was Creivyw, “lovely damsel”, the Persephone of 
Celtic mythology. And the other son was the hideous 
Avagddu — darkness. His ultimate redemption from 
ugliness and stupidity was awaited when the Cauldron 
should have boiled for “ a year and a day 

So the World-Soul Ceridwen appears in humanity (her 
children) in a triple form of soul : there is the true son of 
serenity who is above temptation and grief ; there is the 
lovely damsel who — as Persephone was also — ^is the 
power of “ clear-seeing ” perception or vision ; and there 
is the son of darkness, that in each one of us waits for 
redemption. 

The esoteric teaching of the Mysteries, as we can still 
find it to-day though in another form, points to Avagddu 
as a great secret of human existence, the “ Double 
This is a problem of immense significance, not only in 
its original connection with the Mysteries of the West, 
but in our own time. And we shall try in a later chapter 
to lift a comer of the veil in which this “ son of darkness ” 
is shrouded. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE LEGEND OF HU AND CERIDWEN 

II. HU THE MIGHTY 

The smallest, if compared with small. 

Is the Mighty Hu, in the world’s judgement. 

And he is the greatest, and Lord over us. 

And our God of Mystery : 

Light is his course and swift : 

A particle of lucid sunshine is his car : 

He is great on laud and seas. 

The greatest whom I shall behold — 

Greater than worlds — ^Let us beware 

Of mean indignity, to him who deals in bounty.” 

(Poefn by Rhys Brydydd ; 

15 th century a.d.) 

T he God Hu was the all-ruling Divinity of 
Western Celtic mythology. He represented the 
power and glory of the i^iritual world, and in 
that sense, the spiritual, not the physical Sun. He was 
wedded to the Goddess Ceridwen ; and Ceridwen was 
the Soul of the world, bestowing the power of vision 
iq>on the human soul. ^ 

The Mysteries of Ceridwen led the aspiring soul first 
through the realms of darkness which are inseparable 
horn the ascent into higher states of consciousness. The 
soul, in attaining Self-knowledge, must be acquainted 
with the Depths into which existence in the physical 
world, through die “ fall into sin ’% has conduct^ it. 

The Mysteries c£ Hu revealed the 43ther pole of human 
life: the ascent out oftfaelxxfy into the** glorified *’sme 
of eipansioa of the ooosdoasness in the quritual world. 
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Ceridwen, the ** darkly smiling Giantess”, Mras die 
froitfol Mother of the world, bringing all diings and all 
men to ‘bhrth. Hu, wearing the golden yoke the Sun 
and the girdle of the Iris of the world, accompanied the 
human being \<dien he was united with the “ power of 
vision ”, out of the Depths, into die light. He pointed 
the way to the Light where he revealed himself fully. 

It is difficult to avoid an element of confusion in 
studying the meaning of this mythology : Hu appears as 
a God ; but he also appears in legend and tradition as a 
human being. How can we reconcile these two things ? 

In ancient times, as has been described, all culture 
epochs, the lesser and the greater, were created and 
fostered by initiated leaders of humanity. They were 
“ leaders ” in quite a real sense very often — ^wandering 
with the people who were under their care, as Moses did, 
teaching them, bringing to them whatever of new 
knowledge, suited to the age, they received in inspiration 
in the Mysteries from their angelic “ Fathers ”, with 
whom they had intercourse in the Mystery Temples. 

If we say that the people merely “deified” their 
leaders after their death we are guilty of introducing an 
element of superstition into the consciousness of the 
people, which, three or four thousand years ago, was 
not there. To-day, Death hides from tis those who pass 
away from life. Formerly, they were visible to men in 
certain states of consciousness ; and in the case of a great 
initiate, visible in a truly glorified form ; not as “ vision ” 
only, but the vision was accompanied by a direct con- 
sciousness of co-operadcm betw^ the living and the 
dead. 

Great leaders became in diis way the continuoai 
r^resentatives of the age-long Mystery colts they may 
have founded ; even in some cases tfaeir name passed 
£E(»n kader to leader sdio was aide to leadi the lii^iese 
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of initiation in such a cult. This is one of the 
teasons 'why so much concision enters into any attempt 
to disentangle history from legend in connection with — 
for instance — “ King Arthur 

Hu, in his human aspect, is said to have led the Cymry 
into Wales ; to have introduced the use of the plough 
(connecting him with the first Zoroastrian Mysteries of 
Persia) ; to have brought to the people mead and wine, 
and music. In his name Hiv, the primal vowel sound 
indicates darkness — ^the Earth-depths ; and in this 
Dionysian character he is the bringer of the purple vine. 
But another form of his name is Hesus, or Jesus, and 
means a “ healer.” 

The fact that he is connected with the brjpging of 
music is most important in relation to his name and his 
general attributes in the Celtic myths. It emphasises 
what has already been mentioi^d, that music is Ught; 
that it comes down into the ancient dream-life of clair- 
voyance as a healing power, educating humanity towards 
the future attainment of individual reasoning intelligence. 
So Light and Darkness are woven imo the being of Hu. 

And all this strengthens the connection between the 
Orpheus Mysteries of Greece and the Mysteries of the 
Bards ; and it strengthens too the mystical conception 
of the “eternal Feminine.” . . . The sun-rays of the 
Virgin Wisdom may be imagined shining in the golden 
hair of an Isolde, of an CEnone, or a Eurydice, threaded 
as strings of light and love into the harps of the Bards. 
Orj^ieus brought his message of healing to the dark 
Dionysian Mysteries of Greece; Hu brings the same 
message to ^ Saturnian dq>tfas of the Mysteries of 
Htbooia. Orpheus is called the “ Fisher ” ; so too is 

1 TlwdifcidtquettkMiof seiacataatioa ^ayi amoatimpottant 
pan ia the oonectnadeiitaadiiig of these things. But die qaestioo 
fisaoec be desk vrhh in dds book. 
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Raphael the Aichangel who shows Tobit how the fish 
will heal the blindness of his father ; ind Hu draws the 
Avanc out of the depths of the lake for the healing of 
the land. . . . 

They are not sq)£fated — ^they are united — ^Hu and 
Orpheus ; in the eternal Spirit of the World. 

In the Triads of Theology as given in Barddas^ there is a 
conversation between a Master and his Disciple. The 
Disciple asks, “ Why is iau (Hu) given as the name of 
God ? ” . . . Here is it pointed out in a footnote that 
Iau means a “ yoke ” — “ the badge of power on the part 
of him who imposed it; and indicates preservation, 
creation, and destruction.” Then the Master tells the 
pupil that “ God is the measuring rod of all truth, all 
justice, and all goodness ; therefore He is a,yo^ (Iau) 
on all, and all are under it, and woe to him who sludl 
violate it . . . Hu the Mighty— /wjw fhe Son of God— 
the least in respect of His worldly greatness whilst in 
the flesh, and the greatest in heaven of all visible 
majesties.” 

Taliesin describes the God Hu as “ God of War, the 
ethereal one, with rainbow girdle. Hu with the e:q>anded 
wings; Father and King of the Bards, Sovereign of 
Heaven ”. Or he is described as a Bull, with other Bulls 
in attendance ; or as a mighty Dragon. He lived in the 
“ stall of the Ox ”, and was “ subjected to the sacred 
Yoke”. In his human aspect he is described in the Thudlr 
as “ one of the three benefiictors of the race of Cymry ”; 
one of the three primary Sages ” ; one ci the ** three 
great Regulators of the Island of Britain.” Talieam says 
that he came from the land of Gwydion, dut is, the land 
of Mercury, or Hermes, having tbeiefiose die wisdom of 
Egypt 

' Sdected from a MS. co ll ec t ion by Sion, about tba 

yeat tome d£ tbem being of gnat aajrfapihy. 
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It XvftS said at the b^inning of this chapter that Hu 
t ep t e s e n ted the “ spiritual world ” in this lUTthology. 

That Hu was called “ Jesus the Son of God ” in the 
conversation just quoted, is an identification, by the 
Christian Bar^c teacher, of the spiritual being of Hu 
with the whole of his initiation-inheritance, in which he 
is one with the Jestts (not the Christ) of the Mysteries : 
one with the Healer : one with all Initiates who, by 
virtue of their supreme initiation, are “ Sons of God 

We may compare the God Hu and the Goddess 
Ceridwen with the two statues of the Hibernian 
Mysteries, but the content of those Mysteries is now 
given in the form of the myth of Hu and Ceridwen, 
and the myth is the image placed before the uninitiated 
of the inner experiences of souls who could perceive 
spiritual realities. The philosopher Sallust says : “ If 
truth is given in a mystical veil, it is assured against 
contempt and serves as a stimulus to philosophic 
thinking.” 

“ The images forming the contents o£ a myth,” says 
Steiner,! « atg not invented symbols of abstract truths, 
but actual soul-e3q>eriences of the initiate. He e^riences 
the images with his spiritual organs of perception, just 
as the normal man experiences the images of physical 
things with his eyes and ears. But as an image is nothing 
in itself if it is not aroused in perceiving an outer object, 
so the mytbicai image is nothing unless it is excited by teal 
&cts of the spiritual world.” 

This statement provides the only teal clue to the 
mediod o£ interpretation of myths : they ate visms ; 
but visions are nothing mote — ^to begin with — than 
kotimations of ineapmssible things, inq>te8sed the 
^irit upon the so^, w1k> perceives diem in artistic 
imaginations. Mirstical, and that is spiritual, e^iedences, 
! Ctristkmitf m Afysttmi Patk Paanm. 
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atouse in us evety shade of feeling, and if these axe 
intense enough spontaneous images flow into us that 
ate. not symbols ox allegoxies, fox these lattex axe 
cxeations of the mind. The soul is a spixitual paxt of us, 
but it is not the spirit. Nevettheless, being immexsed in 
the bodily nature and in the physical world, it sees the 
spiritual world, at first, “ painted ” in forms and colours 
and movement, which in reality conceal and do not reveal 
the divine events. Visions are a “ secret writing ” that 
can only be read when the source of them is understood. 

“ One who lives merely in the images lives in a 
dream. Only one who has got to the point of feeling 
the spiritual element in the image as he feels in the 
sense-world a rose through the image of a rose, really 
lives in spiritual perception. . . . On account of their 
illustrative character, the same m3rths may e:^ress 
several spiritual facts. It is not therefore a contra- 
diction when interpreters of myths sometimes connect 
a myth with one spiritual fact and sometimes with 
another.”^ 

The popular worship of Hu and Ceridwen degenerated, 
like everything else, into mere outer observances and 
customs— (the Scottish feast of is a relic of the 

Hu Mysteries) — and lived on in fairy-tales and legends 
whose true meanings were at last altogether lost, except 
for those few — and they became ever smaller in numbtt 
— who had the duty of preserving as much as could be 
preserved of the esoteric wisdom, in secret. Up to the 
sixteenth century a.d. a kind of worship of “ Hu Gadam ** 
still persisted here and there but was finally suppressed. 

The famous legend o£ Hu and the Avanc has been the 
sul^ect of a great deal c£ enquiry and inve^agation and 
may be tdd in a very few words. The substance of 
^ OtrisHmifjf ms ifysHsti JW. Potaaia. 
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'various versions is that Hu the M^hty harnessed his 
q>laidid Bulls, attached their harness to the Avanc and 
drew it out of a lake, so that “ its 'waters might burst 
forth no more 

Nobody knows what an ** Avanc ” is. Usually it is 
said to be a beaver ; but if it 'was it must have been a 
gigantic onel . . . Some adopt the Arkite theory of 
Welsh mythology and say that the Avanc 'was a shrine, 
or the ark, and that Hu 'was Noah. It is suggested that 
the ark is a “ beaver ” because the beaver builds himself 
a house of two storeys, one in, and one out of the 'water, 
and so can live either on land or not, as the inhabitants 
of the ark are said to have done when the flood subsided. 
These interpretations belong rather to the “ syjpbolic ” 
category ; they do not take into consideration the drama 
of the events, but are caught up in the interest of the 
“ picture **. The drama is in the appearance of the 
majestic sun-radiant Hero, the powerful forces that 
obeyed his will, the mystery of the depths that could be 
overcome by these forces, and so on. Such dramatic 
elements belong equally rightly to cosmological and 
human mysteries. 

One who 'was an initiate and leader of men like the 
earthly Hu could only have attained his degree of en- 
lightenment by first gaining the power of mastering those 
forces of matter (the A'vanc) which deaden the spiritual 
senses and make the soul blind instead of “ seeing ”. 

The oldest form of spiritual clairvoyance had come 
over ftom that period of the Earth’s history when its 
matter 'was strongly permeated by lunar forces, and these 
tended to deate gigantic physical forms ; while human 
souls, seddng to esdape £com becoming entangled in their 
denaii^pog influence, wetc caught up in a dream-world 
of viskwaty wisdom. * 

On die other hand, their wisdom could be abandoned 
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to these chaotic influences in the ptacdce of evil nuigic. 
One can well imagine how the atttaction felt for the 
“ monstrous ” might present itself in just such an image 
as that of the Avanc, which could only be overcome by 
a struggle to attain c clearer and more “ sunlike ” 
intelligence. And the whole series of geological cata- 
strophes — the deluges, the subsidence of Atlantis, the 
rebirth of the the world out of the depths — all this would 
lead to a lightening of the lunar burden, and to a clearer 



consciousness, as though the Sun had drawn nearer with 
a heavenly beneficence. 

And, in a spiritual sense, that was true. 

One could say that the legend of Hu and the Avanc 
illustrates the above, and marks a step in the evolution of 
Hu as representative deity of the Hibemian-Druid 
Mysteries.^ 

The worship of Hu shows us something like a com- 
bination of the cult of Dionysos (Bacchus) and Orphens ; 
but of a Dionysos who is primarily the source of Ufe-^ 
qutitual Life — ftom the Sun; he is, like the Giedc 

1 ** Hibetoian-Dniid ” is oot iniicakted to be fthm as **Xiiah 
DraU,” but in dhe sense of die wbok ttof/t cf inflim a n e of Ae 
Hihetnian li^fstcaes wfaidi gated and snde. 
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l^nysos, divided in his natote in that the other ** half” 
of Life, that of the D^ths, has its source in Ceridwen — 
in the Earth. In Ceridwen is the “ milk and honey 
In the Baeeba of Euripides this double nature of 
Dionysos is expressed : 

..." If any lips 

Sought whiter draughts, with dripping finger-tips 
They pressed the sod, and gushing from &e ground 
Gune springs of milk. And reed-wands ivy-crowned 
Ran with sweet honey.” 

And Hu, as the bringer of music in the Celtic 
mythology, is associated, not with the flute, but with the 
harp or lyre, the instrument of Orpheus. It is as though 
the “ intimate and bitter hostility of things akin ”, as 
in the Bacchus and Orphic Mysteries of Grefiee, found 
their harmony in the Celtic Hu. 

“ Orpheus never plays the flute ‘ that rouses to 
madness ’ ... he plays always on the quiet lyre, and 
he is never disturbed or distracted by his own music. 
He is the very mirror of that ‘ ordetlmess and grave 
earnestness ’ which Plutarch took to be the note of 
Apollo. . . . His music is all of the North.”^ 

This “ orderliness ” is characteristic of the Celtic 
Bards who were initiates of Hu ; they have a sweetness 
as well as a gravity ; a peaceableness, though they sang 
of war ; a boundless love, though it seldom seems to 
have been the subject of their poetry ; for the impulse 
of love lay in the music itself. 

In his Orpheus-nature, Hu descends from the Sun to 
foe D^fos to conquer the Avanc : 

“ And foe trees awoke and knew him. 

And foe wild foings gafoeted to him 
As he sang among the bt«^cen 
Gkna his mnsic man^Kdd.” 

M tk ^ Gmk Jans Hatuoik 
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And in his true Dionysos-natore he is the one 
slakes all thitst and tevives the memory of the 
Beginnings, the “memory of Annwn”. So we may 
quote for him the Orphic Tablet (Petelia) ; 

“ Thou shalt find on the left of the House of Hades a Well* 
spring, 

And by the side thereof standing a white cjrpress. 

To this Well-spring approach not near. 

But thou shalt find another by the Lake of Memory, 

Cold water flowing forth, and there are Guardians before it. 

Say : ‘ I am a child of Earth and of Starry Heaven ; 

But my race is of Heaven (alone). This ye know yourselves. 

And lo, I am parched with thirst and I perish. Give me 
quickly 

The cold water flowing forth from the Lake of Memory.’ 

And of themselves they will give thee to drink from the holy 
Well-spring, 

And thereaiter among the other Heroes thou shalt have 
lordship.” 

There is another and much later version of the story of 
the Avanc, this time in connection with the Arthurian 
legends ; and the hero of this story is not Hu but Peredur. 
Peredur is the same as Parsifal or Percival. The dramatic 
incidents are set forth in great detail in the narrative of 
Peredur the Son of Evroive, in the Mahino^n. 

The Avanc, or Addanc, as it is called in this version, 
does not live in a lake but in a cave, and certainly is not 
a “ beaver ” ; but is apparently a monstrosity in human 
form, and slays all who approach him by throwing a 
spear at them. In this way Ik has killed every day three 
lights, whose bodies are afterwards strapp^ to their 
saddles and dieir horses bear them to the “ Court oi the 
Qmntess of Achievements There damsels ano^ die 
corpses so that they come to life again, and return on 
the following day to the Addanc for their daily death. 

But Peredur succeeds in killing the Addanc because a. 
most fell and lovely latfy gives him a stm e^ . 
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80 tbat die Addanc cannot see him. The whole stoty is 
vexy long, and the general trend of its drama is similar to 
that of other legends, notably that of Owein.^ The 
Peredur story is quite obviously an imagination drawn 
from the early adventures of a soul on the quest for the 
Holy Grail. (A most skilful and masterly an^ysis of the 
Parsifal (Peredur) legend from this point of view is given 
in Dr. W. J. Stein’s book, Welt-Geschiehte im Uchte des 
Heiliffn GrtU, based on Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
poem.) 

The terseness of the Hu legend compared with Pere- 
dur’s encounter with the Addanc rather suggests that 
the former is the original substance of a cosmological 
myth, which, in course of time, becomes qpe of the 
esperiences of all Grail initiates, namely, when the cosmo- 
logical secrets have to be rediscovered by clairvoyant 
memory : and then all the visions of the soul on this 
path of enlightenment are recounted (and embellished) 
in romantic form as in the story of Peredur. 

Peredur — ^but not Hu — ^has to make himself invisible 
for the great encoimter, which takes place in the “ land 
of marvels ”, namely, in the stage of imaginative vision ; 
(and this corresponds to the Chatel Merveil of other 
legends). The reference to invisibility is a manner of 
suggesting that the greatest and most implacable of the 
soul’s adversaries (the state of dullness or ignorance 
which may be of monstrous proportions) can only be 
met in a condition of consciousness that is raised above 
foe physical consciousness of ordinary life. In such a 
consciousness the soul is in concealed and inward activity 
and so ** mvisifale ” ; and foe power for this can only be 
given Iqr foe ** fidtest damsel ” ; this is alwa3rs foe higher 
soul, tlK " Oeddwm ”, who is foe power vision that 

* But aloll aooonnt of tliese kgeods see Tib ArAmm Lefnit 
hf Jofaa Sb^s. Chiendon Fsiss. 
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tises to inspitation, and so sees beyond the mete 
Imaginations. 

'The thtee btothets who ate killed daily ate the thtee 
capacities of the human soul that wotk as thinkings 
feeling, and willing; fot these, except in the case of 
enlightened ot initiated persons, ate “ killed ” by every 
night’s sleep, when the dark dteam-images represented 
by the Avanc, finally obliterate all consciousness. Then 
the damsels — ^like the aerial spirits in Goethe’s Fattsfi' 
— call the soul-capacities, the thtee brothers, to life again 
at daybreak : when 

“ Phoebus’ wheels roll forth in thunder 
What a tumult brings the light I ” 

In Fa«sf the healing powers of the night and the dawn 
are described. But first : 

. . .“Ye round this bead in airy wheel that hover. 

In noble elfin-guise yourselves discover. 

Soothe ye the bosom’s unrelenting strife. 

Withdraw the bitter darts of self-upbraiding, 

Purge ye his soul from horror of past life. 

Four watches night hath— ere her fading 
Pause not — ^let each with kindly deeds be rife. 

Bathe him in dew from Lethe’s waters drawn. 

Soon will the cramp-racked limbs be lithe as willow. 

If new-refreshed he sleep to meet the dawn. 

Fulfil the fairest elfin-rite. 

Give him again to the holy light.” 

And so on ; until the morning : 

“ Now the hours ate spent and over. 

Weal uid woe ate swept away. 

Dnam of health 1 Thou wilt recover I ” . . . 

The Addanc therefore represents unconsdoosness — 
darkness — ^the Jorgftting of q>iritaal realities in which the 
uninitiated soul really lives every nigjht doting sleq>. The 
San^Heio Hu neecied no stone or armour of inyisibility to 

*■ Fmat, Fart-n, Abt L 
a 
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oooqoet the Avanc, because he vns “mastet of the stats”, 
i.e. conscious of the stages not only of falling asleep 
but also of waking, which ate so delicately suggested in 
Goethe’s four groups of aetial spirits that herald the 
tumult of the rising sun. And Hu could bring music to 
the consciousness of waking man and teach it to him, 
because he himself could hear in sleep the harmonies of 
the spheres, and his passage from waking to sleeping and 
sleeping to waking was unbroken by any obliteration of 
consciousness. This was always the summit of initiation 
experience. 

Those who could be “ awake in sleep ” recognised that 
their spiritual consciousness travelled outwards — ^from 
the ordinary waking state — ^through three planetary 
regions or spheres, those of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn ; 
and that on returning again to the ordinary waking state 
they were aware that they were passing spiritually through 
the polar opposites of these spheres : Venus (Mars) 
Mercury (Jupiter) and Moon (Saturn). It is interesting 
to find that the Druids spoke of three Bulls and three 
Gjws as “ consorts of the Sun ” ; and, since the mysteries 
of conscious sle6p were an essential part of the Druid 
wisdom, we may, 1 think, assume that they were “ imagin- 
ing ” the three planetary companions of the Sun-like soul 
of the initiated sleeper : three Bulls to lead it heaven- 
wards, three Q>ws to bring it back to earthly waking life. 

The secret underlying all the ancient Mysteries in some 
form or other — ^but especially and clearly in the Hibernian 
Mysteries and in the essential characteristics of Hu and 
Ceridwen — ^was this passing out and in of the soul and 
spirit of the human being, not only in sleeping and 
wsJdng, but also in the greater diythm of dying and being 
bom. was the secret JmanetttiM and Resumetion. 
And for this reason, the greatest Incarnation the world 
ha8evaknown,thatof QudstHinisdf— the Sun-Logos — 
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which, though deatly foteseen, was still wt^ped in the 
obscurity of the Aiture, was not an incredible or in- 
comprehensible event in the wisdom of Hibernia, and 
its ofEshoots. 

The legend of Hu and the Avanc is so mysterious, and 
at the same time so simple in its storied form, that it is 
impossible to approach it without a certain feeling of awe. 
We feel that, though it seems to emerge as a legend 
comparatively late, it is nevertheless “ unborn ”, because 
interwoven — and universal — ^in all that is most ancient 
in spiritual knowledge. 

Ceridwen, on the other hand, stands out more clearly 
in the silver-toned pictures of mythology, in all die 
dramatic happenings of the life of souls seeking for 
enlightenment, as they wander through Nature’s en- 
chanted and shimmering forests to that trysting-place 
where Hu would at last meet them and lead them to the 
Heights. 



CHAPTER Vin 


DRUID SaENCE 

“ . . For whether they looked upward they saw the Diyine Vision, 
Or whether they looked downward still they saw the Divine Vision 
Surrounding them on all sides beyond sin and death and hell.” 

(Blake.) 

N early all that has been written about the 
Druids is based on what has come to us through 
Greek and Roman historians, and oxT Various 
collections of Bardic documents and poems ; and we 
glean a litde here and there from fairy-tales and old 
customs, but see in these no more than the relics of an 
ancient superstition. The difficulties attendant upon all 
archeological research are increased in the case of the 
Druids because there is so little in the way of material 
evidence of their cultural life. Moreover most of the 
documentary evidence was produced during a time 
when the great Druid-Hibemian wisdom was in its 
decadence, when its glory was past and its vision clouded; 
when the Islands were distraught by invasions and strife 
and violence and the sanctuaries were profaned. Only 
the Bards — and of these but a few — could pass on, in 
song and rune, some of the wisdom of the past, and 
conceal it in allegory and image. But there sdll remain 
the solitary stone piUars, stone circles, stone altars, holed 
sttmes — all of immense antiquity and to be found all over 
' the world. But their use, and what thqr meant to the 
minid ci man, is vHiat baffles us, particularly as the relics 
of foe knowledge we possess of difiereiit andent peoples, 

*«* 
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point to a variety of uses and meanings. What did they 
stand for in the cult of the ancient Druids ? 

. We ahall never begin to feel — ^if we cannot know by 
so-called historical evidence — ^what they meant so long 
as we believe that the ancient peoples’ intelligence was, 
though crude and imdeveloped, similar to our owm The 
habit of our time, ingrained into us during at least a 
century or two of materialistic thought, is to base all our 
reasoning on the principles of physical science ; and in 
historical research we carry our own modem mentality 
back with us in our adventures into the past ; we picture 
to ourselves “ primitive man ” and our guesses at the 
external forms of his civilisations, aided by the discoveries 
of archaeologists, are accurate enough ; but we cannot 
easily change ourselves so as to enter into his consciousness 
and place our changed selves into his environment and 
so judge of it from that standpoint. 

So what are we to do ? Is it possible to “ unravel,” so 
to say, the web of our own modern constitution of soul, 
stepping first out of our sheath of self-conscious ego- 
hood, then out of our sheath of intellectual “ brain- 
thinking ”, then out of our inborn sympathies and anti- 
pathies, right into a condition of fresh, untarnished, 
natural insight? Nature would appear wonderful to 
us if we could do this 1 If we had no modem science and 
no logic and no arrogance of opinion, and no astonish- 
ment at death, and no other conscience than the potent 
visible effects of our deeds ; if sleep were an awabening, 
and if personal memory came to us only in the repetitions 
and solemn sentences of the writing of the stars, and if 
“ history ” was a reading in the blood of our ancestors 
pulsing in our veins ; yes, and if our head felt like a 
model of the vdK>le earth carried on our shoulders in the 
riiytfamic balance of our movements; and if our heart tras 
an image of the Son and our lungs the wings of the Moon 
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pcotectiflgit . . . the whole Univetse would be a mightf 
gestote the Spirit — we should move in dteams and 
visions of the Gods, and the Eatth would be out writing 
tablet upon which to inscribe, in stone and wood, our 
immortal deeds. 

Then, if we pledged ourselves, not to the service of 
the “ Lords of the Dark Face ” who would lead us into 
a worship of the powerful Nature-forces of destruction 
and mal-creation, but to those leaders of the Temple 
Mysteries who represented the true path of human 
evolution — ^we should learn, little by little, to draw these 
inchoate dreams more and more into our own personal 
sphere of e^rience — ^we should begin to separate our- 
sdves a little more from the flowing universj^ life in 
which we were immersed, and order would begin to 
prevail in the " veil of chaos ” in which we had been 
enwrapped. We should find, to begia with, how all 
knowledge and search for knowledge fell into its two 
categories — ^knowledge of the outer world, and know- 
ledge of the self, the inner world. 

Our self would no longer be mingled in Nature’s 
Imaginations ; but, standing a little apart from them, 
yet still with the open eyes of visionary insight, we should 
begin to penetrate, one by one, the secrets of our 
existence; and the knowledge of the substances and 
creatures of the Earth would come to us, through the Sun 
risen in our hearths thinking. And looking on the other 
bnd into ouneives — now xpetassd a little from the 
bewildering bestowals of Nature — we should say to 
ourselves: “ Revbre the blood of thy ancestors. Prepare 
thyself for the search thy fathers ; shall they not teach 
thw and tell thee, and utter words out of th^ heart ? ” 

In these two phases of human oonsdousness, that of 
the at-ooe-ness with Nature, and diat of the partial 
sqpaiatioo £toin bet, we surmise (but this is here only 
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broadly indicated) the possibility of two kinds of human 
memory in ancient times. 

In ^e first phase, outer Nature would have to supply 
us with the power of remembering — we should have to 
put, so to say, a book-marker in the page. And these 
book-markers were stones. Countless memorials, count- 
less book-markers, were placed by man wherever he 
wished to impress upon his soul some memorable event. 
For he could not then find it within ; but only in the 
moving, shimmering, shining, spirit-peopled landscape ; 
and the landscape would itself paint for him again the 
pictures of the event whenever he returned to the stone 
he had placed there. And others would see it too, with 
their clairvoyant eyes, for it would be mirrored in the 
atmosphere. 

To-day in country places abroad how often we find 
little shrines of stone or wood set up, with the crudely 
painted picture of some catastrophe or some blessed 
happening ! And we have too our more stately monu- 
ments. But in the ancient civilisations of the world 
there was no need to paint the picture or make a written 
record, it was written or painted in the ether, and clair- 
voyant sight beheld it. . . . “ Let us build here an altar 
to the Lord ” — that was a later development of the 
ancient stones of memory. 

The Atlantean inhabitants who first set foot upon the 
Western coasts of Britain surely set up such stones as 
these. Some of their initiated leaders served the Oracle of 
Saturn, or “Cronos”, if we interpret our material 
aright. 1 think we could assume that they knew a great 
deal about the laws of Time, of cydes a^ epodu, and 
their correspondence with the different organs and 
processes of the body in the order of their evolution 
within the evdution the world. But the vision of the 
future, in the sense of the continuation of the life fearai 
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of die Eatdi and humanity, was dim ; they recognised a 
still unknown future as hiddtn in the past. And for this 
reason the Satum-oracles became, in a spiritual sense, 
involved in a process of dying. 

Legends sometimes suggest this ; as, for instance, that 
the solitary stones of memory were once living people 
who became petrified. The Druidic eircks, coming later, 
represented more a culmination of the Mysteries of the 
revolutions or rotations of Time-cycles, because the 
Druids served the Sun, and their initiates studied 
the Sun as the great Life-bearer, irradiating the future 
and permeating all knowledge with inner light. They 
were most interested in the relation — a threefold one — 
between Sun, Earth, and Moon. f’ 

There is something in all these ancient stones that 
seems to make them eternal, defying Time and defying 
the destruction that man brings to nearly ever 3 rthing he 
touches. Their “ pictures ” still hover round them ; we 
cannot see them, but we feel their presence ; and through 
this preserving power that is inherent in them and 
communicated to their surroundings, we may some day 
awake to their original message. 

To this aspect of primeval memory we must add that 
other aspect which was connected with the blood, and 
with a communal or group instinct for the veneration of 
particular individuals, llus memory nurtured by 
speech, the record of events was in this way “ handed 
on ”, and so became a more inner and individual fiiculty, 
but sustained by the whole tribe or fiunily, and was, 
naturally, de^ly imbued with feeling. The ” vendetta ” 
or “ avenging blood ” is the last remnant of this tribal 
or ancestral way of feeling the Ego through memory. 

It was only the initiated who could develop an in- 
dqiendent sense of tiieix Ego, and so, being less 
dependent both upon Nature and hereditary instinct. 
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could attain the spiritual isolation necessary for being 
teachers or Kings of men. Stones could be for them, 
not “ idols ”, not even symbols, but awakeners o£ their 
humanity, as well as stimulators of their clairvoyance. 

There is a great diiTetence between the old sanctuaries 
of the Mysteries that were built either underground or 
enclosed and shut off from the heavens, and those, like 
the Druid circles and alignments, that were open to the 
sky. The difference, to put it in a few words, was that 
the former preserved all those Mysteries which taught 
the relation of Man to the Divine ; and the latter, the 
relation of the Divine to Man. 

The very form of the Egyptian Pyramids, for example, 
as Temples of initiation, suggests esoterically, the 
idea of humanity, as a physical, psychic, and spiritual 
Being, its apex, or “ origin ”, in the heavens, spreading 
downwards from the world of Spirit to cover the Earth. 
But the interior of the great Pyramid was a “ house of 
death ”, where the spiritual re-birth of initiation could 
take place, and whence man could go out from the 
physical body in the death-trance of initiation and return, 
in a higher consciousness, to the place of his origin — 
that is, to a vision of the spiritual world. 

The word ” pyramid ” itself is derived from Egyptian 
words meaning (in their full interpretation) “ a going out 
of the Temple of the body to Heaven ” — or “ a going out 
by day ”. This can be understood in two ways ; what the 
initiated man c3q)erienced in going out of the body “ by 
day ” — that is, while still living — was the same in essence 
as what the dead experienced, who ** went out ” not by 
day, but from the day (or ** by night ”) ; namely, from 
life to death.* 

' Dm.Sgj^isebeMPyrami(lea. ByEBindd. Thetedutqnettm 
is fiilly discussed. For a suv^Uve deaedpdoo of the B^ypdta 
ini rkn oo tee Kdoneid Sdnun Leu Grands Utitu 
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So in the greatest stone monument of the whole wotld 
we have a picture, seen from the external aspect of its 
form, of the Cosmic Man descending from heaven ; and 
from its internal aspect, as a Temple of initiation and 
House of Death — ^it tells us of man, as a human being on 
the Earth, placed during the initiatory rites into the 
darkness and narrow enclosure of a tomb, dying to the 
earthly consciousness, and becoming once more, through 
this mystical death, fully conscious of his spiritual origin. 
To be “ initiated ” means, in more senses than one, to 
“ know the beginnings 

I have mentioned this because, for many people, the 
Druid stones are in some way suggestive of death. And 
some of them were burial places as well as<*Mystery 
sanctuaries. But it is very difficult for us to-day to realise 
that in pre-Christian times a “ death ” was possible 
during life. Such mystic deaths could not be experienced 
except within an enclosure. The spirit of man, in its own 
world, is “ as great as the Universe ” ; in incarnation it 
is shrunken, and dies to its true nature by its imprison- 
ment in the body ; and from the body — ^its temple or 
enclosure — ^it can be set free, either in initiation through 
the three days’ death-like trance of ancient times, when 
it wandered to begin with among the dead and knew the 
spiritual Earth ; or completely, then as well as now, in 
the actual dying of the physical body. 

The Egyptian Book of the Dead sets all this forth in 
detail. 

“ Seeing the Sun at midnight,” a well-known phrase 
connected with all initiations, implies that the initiate 
had the power to perceive, not ^ physical Sun, but 
the active radiance of the solar forces (the deeds of 
eaodted ^iritual entities) which work upon all forms of 
life, even in the dq>ths of the night. Thcf axe the vital 
solar essence out c£ which human beings receive their 
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self-consciousness, the knowledge that they have an 
Ego, because this Ego is in contact, through the 
physical matter of the body, with Life itself; and so 
the initiate was led by this vision to the knowledge of the 
laws of Life belonging to the other kingdoms of 
Nature also, the plants and animals ; in other words, it 
was the spiritual source of science. 

To be able to be aware of life in this way was something 
quite apart from the usual three-dimensional experience 
of the world. It was entirely an intidtm experience. 
Darkness, or “ midnight ”, implies the cessation of the 
ordinary activity of the waking senses. In Druidical 
times an artificially produced darkness, or shadow, could 
bring about, if the right mood of soul — an initiated mood 
of soul — ^were present, a vision of the natural processes 
and spiritual processes dependent upon the “ concealed ” 
rays of the spiritual Sun. The only author, so far as I am 
aware, who has indicated that there is a connection 
between the midnight Sun of the Mysteries and the Druid 
stones, was Dr. Rudolf Steiner. He asserts that the 
significance of the trilithons, for example, lay in the 
shadows that they cast, as will be presently described. 

Imagine a dark mirror, and in this dark mirror reflected 
the qualities of living Nature. This would not be describ- 
able in ordinary language, but the initiated Priest, look- 
ing into the shadows of the stones, would have a direct 
inner percq>tion of them. Inspiration would complete 
the experience — an understanding of the intuitive percep- 
tions. And then again, it would be necessary to “ trans- 
late ” the inspirations into ordered ideas, thoughts, and 
deeds. The first thing \ras the intuitive clairvoyant per- 
ception of “ something ” in the space where the physical 
light of the Sun was excluded. 

A great difletence between the earlier Mysteries and 
the later was that in later times people had no longer the 
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same ca{»city for receiving spiritual intuitions directly 
into dttit consciousness, but required the assistance 
of something external ; in the case of the Druids, the 
shadows cast by the stones. 

Under certain conditions and at certain seasons they 
“ consulted ” the shadows cast by the hotiaontal stone of 
the trilithons, which was penetrable by the spiritual (not 
the physical) rays of the sun, which passed through the 
stone into the Earth. It is not possible to give a scientific 
term for these rays. What they saw in them, clairvoyantly , 
was the same as what was experienced by the soul in sleep 
mote or less unconsciously, or during the mystical death 
of initiation : knowledge of the spiritual laws of the 
Earth. 

When the stones were arranged in circles their shadows 
showed them the same rays but modified by the inter- 
playing influences of the zodiacal constellations.^ The 
astronomical knowledge possessed by the Druids, learnt 
by means of this kind of clairvoyance, was taught from 
century to century. The setting up of the stones is now 
seen to have been faultlessly accurate. 

It is quite possible, even for quite matter-of-fact people 
to-day, to see a certain lively and mobile “ dark radiance ” 
in the space between their own bodies and their shadows 
when standing, say at noon, with their backs to the Svm. 
But no matter-of-fact person to-day would be able to 
learn anything from that I Goethe, however, knew some- 
thing of the secrets of shadow, and wrote of them in his 
Farbenkbre, and gives a hint of this in the second part of 
F4 )kx/, when Faust is awakened from his sleep at dawn by 

^ Physical operiiqients caitied out fot sevetal years in the 
Bioboakal Institute the Gnetheanum, Stuttgart, by Frau. L. 
KoUako have definitely, proved the efieM on min^ and plant 
rabetaaoea of cosndc faniariraw. The results are puUished in a 
secies of pamphlets, Stt’mm i r k ui m Eriuuf^w. Oxident-Otient 
Pub. Go., Stuttgart. 
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the elemental spiihs. He cannot beat the full xadianoe of 
the direct sunlight : 

“ Then bursts from yonder depths whose days ne’er dwindle 
Excess of flame — ^we stand as smit with thunder . . 

And he cries : 

“ Nay, then, the Sun shall bide behind my shoulders 1 ” 

So he turns his back to the Sun and sees the rainbow 
gleaming in the foaming cataract, and ^ds in it the image 
of human eflbrt and the reflection of Life itself : 

“ Think, and more clearly wilt thou grasp it, seeing 
Life in the many-hued reflected splendour.”^ 

There was more, however, to be seen in the shadows 
than what could be instructive about the laws of Nature. 
The Druids could perceive other radiations that travelled 
upwards, as though coming through from the other side 
of the Earth. These were connected with the reflected 
Moon-rays. Under certain conditions these could be 
instructive with regard to moral and immoral influences, 
and what was learnt through these means could be applied 
by the Druids in the ordering of the social life of the 
people. 

All this seems at first sight somewhat fiuitastic. But not 
if we are able to free oursdves from our present-day habits 
of thought and honestly tnalrf. the attempt to recognise 
the vast difference between our modem consciousness and 
faculties and the consciousness and fiuailties of three or 
four thousand years ago. After all, all our atdbsBolo^cal 
research proves this di fferen ce; only, our habit is to 
look fox the similarities. 

The two aspects of initiation knowledige previously 
menticMied, namely, the science oi the outer world on the 
one hand and the moral peroqrtioios of the hmer wmid of 
^ Fstutf Psft Act I, 
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soul and body on the other hand, were combined in 
Druidism through the Druid initiation and the Bardic 
initiation. 

The former was more especially concerned with 
Nature ; the latter more especisdly with the human being, 
in his life of soul. The flowing together of these two 
paths of knowledge was, one might say, a natural outcome 
of the junction of the two great streams of wisdom 
represented by the Fathers ” on the one hand and the 
Celtic Druids on the other ; and which had their original 
umted source, prepared beforehand, in the Mysteries of 
Hibernia. 

All consciousness arises in man through the opposition 
of integrative and disintegrative processes in the interplay 
between nervous energy and metabolism. St. f^aul knew 
this : In life we are in the midst of death.” This is a 
physical as well as a moral truth. The Bards were 
acquainted more with the element of death ; the Druids 
more with the element of life. The Bards, in “ dying ” to 
the physical world by overcoming the lower ego-hood,^ 
reached the wisdom bestowed — as has been described — 
by the “ Virgin of Light ” which they brought down into 
their earthly consciousness as music and as knowledge of 
the laws of speech : they attained to the recognition of a 
pure Ego-hood in man that is able to grant full value to 
all other Egos — ^understanding the Word as it passes from 
one to another. They knew the Courage out of which 
Love is bom ; so they knew the influences bestowed by 
Mars, the representative of Power and aggression, and 
their traaisformation into the gentleness of Love,^ the 
Meroiry-Messenger between Heaven and Earth. The 
Druids, in discovering Life, learnt how no life is possible 
that is not the product of dying, asid no ig fruitful 

^ Similar to the Oxphk initiation of ancient Greece. 

* See chapter on the Batch. 
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that is not sanctified by sactifice : in these lie the secrets 
of man’s toil upon the Eatth, of seed-times and harvests, 
and of all the institutions of dvil rights— of justice and 
mercy. So they knew the influences of the Spiritual 
Sun. 

Is this a very idealistic representation of the Mysteries 
of Druidism, and not at all compatible with what histor- 
ians tell us of the barbarism of the people of the ancient 
Druid lands ? But it must be remembered that the mass of 
the people lived in a certain state of indifierence as regards 
“ worldly ” concerns and the importance of the bodily 
life, because all were to some extent dreaming in the last 
phases of clairvoyant perception in the midst of a Nature 
both turbulent and wild or seductive and lovely, whose 
veil might at any moment be withdrawn to reveal a world 
shining with the glory of departed ancestors, and the 
“ lordly ones of the hills ”. . . . 

To become an initiate in the Mysteries at that time was 
to become enlightened in respect of the physical world ; 
and for this a higher clairvoyant perception of the 
spiritual nature of the Universe was necessary, because 
this gave a clearer understanding of the claims and pur- 
poses of physical life. In our own day it is exactly the 
opposite : initiation is to bring knowledge of the spiritual 
life. 

In ancient Egypt there was a decided cleavage be tw ee n 
the general population and the powerful groups whose 
task it was to cultivate the Mysteries and guide civilisation 
in the way that the spirit of the age demanded, and this 
was kqit inviolably secret. Therefore there existed a 
distinct esoteric and exoteric knovdedge;, and this was the 
case in greater or lesser d^ree all over the world. To 
belong to the Temple groups was to be of ** royal ” 
descent— not necessarily physically but certainly in a 
mystical sense. 
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AUexoteucmleiswete also initiates. The pdestly caste 
nqtiesented the “ divine Fathers who appeared in the 
visions of the Temple cults, and they stood “ behind ” 
the Kings. Govemmentwas hierarchical in the true sense. 

The Bardic cult, when at its height, corresponded, as 
regards the scope and direction of its initiatory revela- 
tions, to the oldest phases of the Egyptian Mysteries, but 
about a thousand years later than the latter. But the 
Druid cult (working together with the later Bardic wis- 
dom) was, if one can put it so, more up to date and more 
** democratic ” ; that is, it had to serve a consciousness 
among the general mass of the people, more akin to that 
which the Pharaoh Akhenaten (Amenhotep IV) strove 
to reach when he abolished the old Amen Mysteries and 
inaugurated the worship of Aten, the Sun as the Giver 
of Life; and for this he replaced the enclosed and 
darkened Temples by the sun-filled courts and sanctuaries 
of his holy city.* 

But now let us see what science of Nature could be 
obtained by the Druid Priests when they gazed into the 
scintillating darkness of the shadows of their stones. We 
will not here attempt to describe any ritual, but will 
simply outline the observations that were made, remem- 
bering that season and time of day have all to be taken 
into consideration as necessary conditions for the various 
observations ; also that the astronomical knowledge of 
the Druids, carefully applied, was an accumulation from 
tamy ages study and revelation, continually renewed 
andanqdified. 

The most important sciences were those connected 
widiagricnltateand healing; and healing was recognised 

* Mui 7 of die prietdy (or dieii cues) are inscnbed 

as daote of" DMne Fadwn Same are so be seen in the Btidah 
Museum. 

* A charming book «i this sobiect is Janies Baikie’s Aimrm 

(BhcL) 
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as an evet-incteasing neoessit7, in otdet to combat the 
dark poweis (tei^resented by Avagddhu in the Getid'wen 
myth) which were believed to be always asceoding into 
man out of the Earth-depths. The becoming pfysical of 
man they saw as a great spiritual battle between the forces 
of light and darkness. The more intense the physical 
intelligence the greater became the possibilities of 
ill-health. 

Working out of the prevalent idea of a threefold 
structure and life of the world, the Druids distinguished 
the opposition, in plant life, of the hardening and “ salt 
processes in the roots, as against the sublimation or burn- 
ing — ^the “ sulphur ” processes — ^in the blossoms ; and 
the “ mercurial ” element — ^that is, a rhythmic upbuilding 
of substance, the flowing of saps, in the balanced 
structure of stem and leaves. The whole picture of 
plant-growth was, to them, a copy of planetary move- 
ments and stellar “ geometry ” ; and they felt the forces 
of polarity, so essential a part of any threefold order, in 
the opposition of Moon and Sun : the Moon, which re- 
flects the Sun-light, brought about the substantial develop- 
ment of the plant, its material expansion, while the Sun 
was not only the bestower of life but also the destroyer of 
the substance, converting it, through the forces inherent 
in fertilisation, into renewed life. The Moon worked 
from below through root-formation and general sub- 
stantiality ; the Sun from above, by sublimation ending 
the e3q>ansion of physical substance and bringing about 
decay for the puipose of reconstruction. ** Exoq>t the 
seed fidl into the ground and die^ it abideth alone.** 

But every plant has its own characteristics, visible in 
the nature oE its surroundings and in its qwcialiBed form 
and mode of gsowth. If we were to tty and descrfoe the 
Druid art of healing in general terms more odqMed to our 
present undetsbuiding, I think we diould have to imagine 

M 
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that the Dtuids had an insight into the nature of the 
relation between man and the plants which might be 
described as follows : 

The root contains the greatest amotmt of mineral salts, 
it is the hardest and most earthy part. In man, it is his 
head which corresponds to the root. In the leaves and 
stems there is the living flow of saps and the assimilation 
of “ life ” not unlike man’s system of breathing and the 
rhythm of his circulation. In the blossom, in scent and 
coloiir and the pollen-dust, the saps are expending them- 
selves and becoming dissolved into the light and warmth 
of the atmosphere — or better said, into a “ cosmic ” 
existence. And in the human metabolism there is also 
a sub limat ion — ^the continual arising and passing away 
into the “ fire ” — of the streaming saps of life. As the 
plant lifts its creative forces heavenwards in the ripening 
seed, so man bestows his creative forces on the Earth. 
He is a heavenly plant inverted in the G>smos, rooted 
above, and blossoming below. 

Thinking of plant and man in this imaginative way one 
must go further and see that this suggests that roots would 
heal illnesses connected with the head, the brain and ner- 
vous system ; leaves and stems in the rhythmic processes ; 
blossoms and fruits in the digestive system. For in each 
meihber of the plant’s organism forces lie waiting to be 
released, and to be used to re-establish harmony in dis- 
turbances of the corresponding processes in the human 
organism. 

A strong moral element pervaded all ancient methods 
of healing because the connection between the life of the 
soul and that the body was mote clearly perceived than 
it is to-day. 

The mistletoe was espedaUyan object of veneration to 
the Druids because of its peculiar nature. It grows, not 
on ^ soil, but " in the air”, and lives (m the life of a tree. 
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The fotm of its growth tepteseots a force of expaor 
sion . working in a wonderfully regulated manner ; by 
the constant division of every stem into two it tends to 
build a sort of circular form, an image of the world of air 
that surrounds the Earth. It resembles the branching of 
the bronchial tubes. This quality endows it with a force 
that is opposed to everything t^t is of a hardening or 
contracting nature. It is life-giving. And it flowers, not 
in the spring, but in the autumn when other things ate 
decaying. Used in a particular way its extract could heal 
many illnesses. Not only that, but it could have an effect 
on the consciousness, lifting it above the bodily senses and 
so facilitating — ^in those times — ^the power of clair- 
voyance. So it was used in connection with the rites of 
the Mysteries. 

The “ Golden Bough ” which the Grecian Sybil in- 
structed Aeneas to discover was the mistletoe. It 
enabled him to enter the world of the dead, by changing 
his consciousness, so that he could converse there with 
the shade of his father. 

The Soma juice of the Indian Mysteries was no doubt 
the extract of some particular plant ; but it is also an 
e:q>ression denoting the whole fluid element in the world, 
including the saps of plants and all other forms of mois- 
ture. If a man “ entered into this fluid ” or it “ entered 
into him”, he could know, in the Mysteries, the secrets 
Birth — not merely his own, but the birth of the world out 
of the watery womb of an earlier world. 

The knowledge and ;q)preciation of the value of all 
*' moisture” — as in the saps ofplants, the inner lectetiona 
of die body, etc., was always, in antiqui^, associated in 
some form with the emUematk worship of the Bull. The 
Bull, in Orphic cites, was said to be ** tom in pieoes”, as a 
necessary preparation for the porificatton of the candi- 
date; diis is surdy a tefaMice to the pcingple of 
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moistute* — the Watet of Life — which is distributed o’vet 
the ^rixde cteation, and was a teminder of the “ mystic 
biith” of the initiate (as well as the physical bitth). 
Evety Mystery School in ancient times knew how to use, 
not only plants, but minerals, in curing physical illnesses 
in relation to their psychic and spiritual causes. 

An essential part of the oldest Druid methods of 
healing was the ^owledge of how to change the charac- 
ter of the root, leaf, and blossom so that they would not 
work too one-sidedly. A ** salt ” process in the roots 
needed to be restrained ; or a fluid process to be reduced 
by desiccation ; or a “ fire ” process to be increased, and 
so on. We would call it boiling, dissolving, extracting, 
drying, roasting, etc. 

The Druids could see, for instance, how severe frost so 
epchanced the mineralising “ moon ” forces in the roots 
flbat, in their imaginative vision, it appeared gigantic, 
demonic, and threatening ; or how the heat of summer 
released great expanding fire-elementals that could over- 
power all normal “ earthly ” tendencies . . . and so on. 
The legends sometimes represent this as all kinds of 
meetings and conflicts with giants, or elemental spirits. 

The mora/ effects of the contracting and esqianding ten- 
dencies in the world in winter and summer could also be 
guided by the Druids in the way in vdiich the social life 
of the people was regulated. All human moods and 
sensibilities in connection with the changing seasons were 
fiu; stronger than ours are to-day. In summer the 
** freoay ” of expanding consciousness could be brought 
into Um with the ordered beauty of the harmoniously 
sprouting green of the plants, by riTthmic dances, music, 
and processions ; and in the winter the contracting and 
hardening efects of the cold could be modified by a mote 


* We have altcady spohea of the connp e t i on of die " Boll ** 
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innei kind of activity — a kind of education vras amnged. 
Wo still possess fragments of this idea in the old poetic 
addles and conundrums. Or, for instance, even the 
freezing waters could be xnade a means of instruction ; 
because — human bodies being less sensitive than ours are 
to-day while the fine sensibility of touch was greater — 
the hands and limbs could be taught to feel the plastic 
modifications of the water in its freezing and melting, 
and in this way the constructive forces working in the 
human body could be eiqierienced ; and strange as it may 
appear, it was really necessary for the people of ancient 
times to learn to feel their bodies in connection with the 
earth.* 

A hx-oS memory of this old custom survives in the 
Hallow-e’en games, when melted lead is thrown into cool 
water, and its fanciful shapes suggest the coming year's 
“fate”. And there ate many other such relics 
ancient observances connected with the seasons, once 
taught by the leaders of the Druid Mysteries to show how 
man, in all reality^ lives within the cosmic influences of 
the Universe, and can thrive best when this fact is 
recognised. 

But now let us turn to the Druid stones again, and see 
in what way they can be said to be connected with death, 
as well as life. 

The greater secrets of existence could only be ex- 
perienced if the body underwent a sort of temporary 
“ petrifiution ’* in the mystic death oi initiation, releas- 
ing, or casting from itself like a “ shadow ” the ^iritual 
light cmisciouuiess. (The Egyptians called a certain 
pdnc^ of the soul, kbe^t or sbadem.) But the centre 
of the conscionsness, the “ 1 ”, was not 1^ though it was 
no longer associated with the entttoced bo(fy ; and so a 

i Fot this aoeoniit I am iad d bted to kctasn oo S owa o nf aad 
Winter MTSteaes gnca by Os. Sceiaes. 
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xeadiiig in, ox mtetpxeting of, the suxtounding astxal 
light could take place. This is the centxal event of all the 
old initiations, as is well known. 

Monoliths, the single pillax-stones of antiquity, could 
always be a xemindex fox the beholdex, of this inhexent 
quality of fxeedom of the “ light”, from (ox within) the 
“ darkness ” of matter. Such a stone could be the image, 
through its immobility and its shadow-casting of the 
ethereal light, of the mystery of the human being himself 
— with his consciousness expanding to the stars as a 
“ soul-shadow of light”, and the darkness ” of his 
material body like a stone. ... In such a consciousness a 
man could be likened to a God. 

It is not difficult to imagine how in some iiBses great 
stones set in the open landscape could become foci where 
spiritual beings could be “ conversed ” with. “ The 
Kaffirs”, says Wood-Martin, “ a tribe of the Hindu Kush, 
say of the stones they worship : ‘ This stands for God ; 
but we know not His shape ’ ; and therefore they leave 
the rock untouched by chisel ”. Totemism, on the other 
hand, according to Sir James Fraser, is the worship of the 
Higher Self of a human being, represented in the 
individual and varied forms of the eartvJ stones. 

In very remote times intercourse between the sexes wsis 
carried out in a dream-like state of consciousness, and the 
dream of the occurrence took the form that the human 
beings concerned were throwing stones behind them on 
to the ground.^ We know, too, that there are countless 

* In Greek mythology, after the flood caused by Zeus, Dencalioo 
and his wife Pj^dia wen the only mortals sav^ and consulted 
the sanctuary « Ihemis as to how the race of nran mi^ be 
restored. "Ibe goddess bade them cover dieir heads and dirow 
the bones of dieis mother bddod them. After some doubts as to 
die meaning of diis command, daey agreed in i n t er p r eting the 
bones of l£ar modwr to mean dm stones of die eudi. iliey 
aooocdirtgfy threw stones behind diem, and Atom diose thrown by 
Deucdion dieie ^tang tm men, and from dioae thrown Pynha 
women.” ^hsaical Daoionafy.) 
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legends of men and women being " turned into stone ” by 
wizards or furies; and the “wizards” of our own 
minds — ^fear or ecstasy or passion — ^will do the samp for 
us even to-day ! But none of these legends could have 
arisen if it had not been felt, deeply and intensely, how the 
soul of man is an alien guest in the physical body, and 
could take its flight from the solid world and leave the 
body entranced and motionless. 

The densest part of the body is the skeleton. Initiation 
in the higher degrees has always been able to bestow a 
certain power over the body, endowing it with more 
vitality; but it was not possible to know the whole 
extent of the “ dying ” process which is continually 
going on in the body, and whose ultimate climax is 
represented by the hard bones. But some knowledge 
concerning the death-in-life of the body, and so of all 
illness, was a necessary complement to that side of the 
Druid wisdom which taught about the healing properties 
of Nature and their application. 

Druid initiation at a certain stage was veritably 
e^erienced in the “ shadow of death ” — ^in caves, in 
stone cells, in dark undergroimd labyrinths. These dark 
enclosures represented the prison of the body where the 
spirit lay captive. It is recorded how difierent heroes had 
to undergo imprisonment ; and Arthur is said to have 
been in^risoned three times. Once in the cell of Oeth 
and Anoeth, whose names mean “ wrath and the remis- 
sion of wrath ” ; once in company with Wen Beodiagoo, 
the “ lacfy of the source of generation ” ; and ontx under 
the “ flat stone of Echemeint”wfaidi coveted die “ cellof 
Ceridwen”. These ate all eiqierienoes connected with 
The fost suggests the recognhkm of sin and 
pudficttion — a dying of die lower sdf; the second 

* But in every Midi CMC it wu not the UfMety of duet dntvM 
iepcMtaittbtt^fnyet^afliniiuftellty. ToAeeodeotiMrdiafid 
df a rti wcteedative^ii niiinioU Mtcdees indie pBDgiv u of ci i stfme . 
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suggests the becoming acquainted with die divine odgin 
of soul which is born out of the spiritual to ** die ” or 
forget its origin when bom in the material world ; and 
the third suggests the sacrifice of all earthly desire in 
returning to the womb of the World-Soul. 

Here and there are traditions md proofs of the exist- 
ence of underground passages or cells under the Druid 
cromlechs or circles, some of them used as actual burial 
places, or as ** prisons ” in the sense referred to above. 
The neophyte, in devoting himself to the studies he had 
to undertake, and so “ wandering ” in the labyrinths 
the body, learning to look into himself with clairvoyant 
sight, had to accomplish this task symbolically also by a 
real sojourn in some “ dark cell without light And in 
his actual wandering in the darkness, alone, and facing un- 
known terrors, he met a Messenger carrying a basket. 
The Messenger — doubtless one of the Priests of the cult 
— ^r^resented one of the four leading principles in all 
initiations and in all wisdom concerning the evolution of 
the world, namely, the seienee of ntmbtr. The Messenger 
was the great ** mathematician ”, who taught the neo- 
phyte the relation between all parts of the body and the 
hierarchies of Divine Powers. (A similar knowledge of 
the body is described in the Book of the D$ad, but in 
another way.) The Messenger card^ in his basket the 
symbols c£ number, weight, and measure ; for what the 
nec^hyte had to be prqiared for was the spiritual 
**'building ci the Temj^ of the body ’’—the bringing 
down of heavenly wisdom mto pbjfsi^ Uft ; so that he 
could bec o me a stm in tte holy structure of the 
wodd. 

This side of Druid culture was especially rdated to the 
sduch has hftca described, fo some 
su^peots it aesembled the hfiduak Mysteries. The con- 
igpwH of the ** Bdl ** anditstatnii^ meant the gaining of a 
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de^ knowledge of the physical body in its celadon to the 
divine cteadve Powets. Even the effiscts in the body of 
^sonal changes, of geogtaphical and geological influ- 
ences upon it, weie studied. Mithtasistepcesentedinold 
sculptures as slaying the Bull in a cave. But Hu the 
Mighty was supreme master of the Bull’s Avitg' majesty. 

From all this we can gain some idea of how sublime a 
thing was the true Druid’s concepdon of Life, and his 
sear^ for those things that cast, over all life, the shadow 
of death. And it is not so difficult to understand how, in 
the degradadon and decay that showed themselves at the 
close of the great Druid era, human sacrifice could now 
and then take place as a distordon of the older and lofder 
ways of initiation. 

Let us tty to imagine how the Druid may have 
regarded human sacrifice in the age of decadence. ' He 
may have said to himself something like the following : 

“ Everywhere in Nature, and in the body of 
there is a continual sacrifice of life, but it is an uncon- 
scious one. The life-sacrifice going on in every human 
being can be made fully conscious to an initiate by the 
powers that the Pdests can exert. But to the Mriniti- 
ated we can say, ^dien a victim is slain, that a physical 
human life shall be offered up to the Sun, the Giver of 
physical lifie to Nature. We, who ate initiated, see in 
the victim’s death the sublime testoradon of a unit of 
sfmtual life back to its Source. This unit of spidtoal 
life is borne by the blood in the body ; but the blood 
is also an immemorial link, throu^ ancestors, to the 
very begiiming of all human lifie on die Earth. ... No 
man, who is uninitiated, can as jtx i»^ his own 
sfaritnal Ego and vdnnfcuily aactifioe hh lower sdf; 
nor can he command the processes of deadi m his own 
body; hntwecan/iNr/sr^thiidnalsacxifioeto^. 
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people, who cannot do it fbt themselves, in a ceremony 
of propitiation to the Li&<7ivet Himself I The blood- 
link through the ages must be intact and virgin, not 
passed on into a new generation, but complete in itself 
and chaste. And when the kmfe flashes a^ the blood 
streams upon the earth, it is for us the highest and most 
exalted of all experiences, for we behold and wimess, 
in overwhelming magnificence, the reunion of that 
freed essence of life which has been imprisoned in 
matter, with the radiance and splendour of the 
Universal Life-Spirit 1 . . . ” 

It is entirely conceivable how, with the decadence and 
final extinction of the higher faculty of clairvltyance, this 
and other more “ magical ” expedients were introduced 
here and there ; the spilling of blood was a potent factor 
in assisting a temporary and artificial restoration of the 
old powers of vision and prophecy ; and self-deception 
as to motive and principle would become ever more and 
more insidious. 

And so there drew towards its dose, in the tragedy of 
fiuling vision and the damour of awakening self-con- 
sciousness and intellect, the last afterglow of the twilight 
of a noUe and all-embracii^ Mystery-wisdom. 

I am very sure it is true that our puny souls are too 
crippled and starved by the cold winds of our devemess 
to rise higher than the grey lichens that covo; the now 
sUent and lonely altars of t^ Druids. We may listen to 
the strange music of the winds that blow about them and 
feel die stirring some dim sadness i ami that is all. . . 
" They lute us to die streams where the wodd ends.” 

A among ua,.peihaps, osn raise thett eyes to the 
surrounding hyh and see the fleeting rose-red foizows of 
. s<m>e dtaiiic brow above eyes that with die insnmtal 
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Bit : ot, looking down at the quiet eatth, beside a gtey 
pillar, .may see it suddenly tran^>ateot and crystalline, 
opening to a vortex of ice-blue vsq>our that spouts 
gigantic incomprehensible jets of power out of the dqpths. 
And then some movement in the grass, or the flight of a 
bird, suddenly closes the op^ door . . . and we forget, 
and go our ways still starved and small, and a little 
disdainful. 

But we make to ourselves pictures of the ancient men — 
their dress and jewels, their mien, their speech. . . . We 
are like Ferad-artho the warrior who, requesting a de- 
scription of the hero Fingai from his messenger, asks : 
“ Is the king as tall as the rock of my cave P Is his spear 
a fir of Quna? Is he a rough-winged blast on the 
mountain which takes the green oak by the head and 
tears it from its hill? Glitters Lubar within his stride 
when he sends hib stately steps along ? ” But the answer 
is diflerent from what we expect : “ Nor is he tall as that 
rock ; nor glitter streams within his strides ; but bis soul 
is a mighty flood like the stren^b of Ullin's seas.**^ 

But to find this greatness and this strength we must ask 
first after the ancient Beauty — for, as Matthew Arnold 
says : “ To see things in their beauty is to see rham ia 
thi^ truth.” 

Why is it that so many Bards were blind ? They had 
looked on Beauty and had not been afcaid o£ Truth. 
They knew that “ men shall die who have an eat for 
harmonies”. They had seen the souls of words in their 
immortal shape and ccdour”; they had known the 
“ blazing in lightning and the roaring in thunder ” of 
the Bulls of Heaven ; they had been in the realm of the 
celestial Man Himself wandering through the great folds 
of the "robe of His strength” — ^Who yet was to be as the 
dew unto IsiaeL . . . Their blindness was die tme teang. 

OMiaa*s poeaw. 
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But out blindness is the statk sleep of those whose feet 
have strayed to the uttermost ends of unwisdom. 

And a voice calls to ns on the wind : ** We have 
passed away, like flames that have shone for a season,'* 

And another cries : 

“ Beside the stone of Mora I shall fell asleep. The 
winds whistling in my grey hair shall not awaken me. 
Depart on thy wings, O wind 1 Thou canst not disturb 
the sleep of the Bard. The night is long, but his ^es are 
heavy. Depart, thou rustling blast. . . . Shalt thou then 
remain, thou aged Bard, when the mighty have felled ? — 
But my feme shall remain, and grow like the oak of 
Morven, which lifts its broad head to the storm, and 
rejoices in the course of the wind 1 ...” ** 



PART II: AFTER CHRIST 


CHAPTER IX 

THE LEGEND OF ODRUN 

'* Like a Lord of File, a pore guest comes to the house, 
offn him this gieedng : Bring Wtriec, O Death, Soa of the 

(From the Upamshads.) 

T he chief puipose these pages is to tty to show 
something of the ways by which the immottal 
spirit of man tefmshes itsdf ever and again at the 
hidden fountains oi wisdom ; and how the ^>arkle ot the 
sweetness ot the bitterness tuns thtough the eternal 
fountain according to the will of worlds ; and how it was 
the bitterness that had to flow thtough it for two thousand 
ycats, while men struggled in the darkness to comprehend 
the Light that has come down into the Earth. 

Five himdred years after the great turning-point of 
time that marked the beginning of the Christian eta, lived 
one in whose personal life the battle between Light and 
Darkness was fulfilled; because it was his destiny to 
stand where East and West — the spiritual Brothers who 
ate always united in the Mysteries, but sqMtated by the 
handed man — ^met and weeded together. And this was 
Saint Columba, the ** Royal Bright Star *’ of the blessed 
island of Hu, Iona. But we can never understand the 
mission of St. Cohimba and his pt^iils unless ^ first go 
back again to the Mysteries of Hibernia and beyond, a^ 
sedt there for the key to it 

We will begin, however; by dbrodog a chapter to a 
legend of St Colnniba*s own tune wbidi ooatains a geest 

Its 
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seccet, but one which veiy few in these days will be willkg 
to listen to or accept. Nevettheless the sectet shall be 
told — if not fully (and that is impossible for the end of it 
is still to come) — at any tate in part. It is not woven out 
of fite. Of ait, Of water, or earth, but out of the prints of 
the footsteps of God when He walked in the Garden in 
the cool of the day. It is really as old as that — as old as 
Paradise. 

The story of St. G>lumba and the monk Odrun — some- 
times called Oran or Odran — ^has been told and re-told 
by nearly everybody who has ever written about Iona. 
But it is not mentioned by St. Adamnan who wrote 
Columba’s biography, and who was bom only twenty- 
seven years after the Saint’s death. All 4-hat we can 
discover about the meaning of this legend may possibly 
e]q>lain why it was omitted by Adamnan. The very name 
or Odrun — a great rune or rann, meaning a 
secret or mystery — ^itself suggests one of the reasons at 
that time for its omission from a published writing. 

Columba and his monks found themselves continually 
hampered in the work of building the first church on Iona 
hj hosts of mimical demons. As fast as any part of a wall 
was built, it collapsed. After a time it was revealed to the 
Saint that his church would not stand unless a human 
victim was buried alive under its fotmdations. “ It is 
good,” said Columba, “ that our roots should go down 
into the earth here.” 

One of the monks, Odrun, ofiered— or was commanded 
by St. Columba as some say — to be the sacrificial victim. 
Accordingly he was buried alive. After three days 
Odumba desired once mote to look upon Odrun, and so 
the sml was removed from where he lay. But to 
Cohinaba’s astontthmeot, Odian, ” raising his swimming 
eyes” said: ” These is no won^ in Death, and Hell is 
not as it is ix|>otted to be.” CdbnAa, horrified at the 
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disdostue of such seciets, otdeted the euth to be quickly 
'shovelled back again, saying : 

" Earth, earth, on the mouth of Odrun, that he may 
blab no more.” 

~ This extraordinary drama is recounted by Wood- 
Martin in his book Faiths of Ireland and Fre-Cbristian 

Tradition in all seriousness as probably affording addit- 
ional evidence of the prevalence of human sacrifice; show- 
ing that he has very little penetration into the character 
of the Saint of Iona, and still less into the possible 
de^r significance of such a legend. So unimaginative 
is this writer that he at once goes on to speak of the killing 
of fowls, etc., as a last trace of “ this l»rbaric custom ”. 

The “ experiment ”, as Wood-Martin calls it, required 
— and this is important — ^to be carried out by one who 
was a friend of Columba’s. To be the “ friend ” of an 
initiate (as Q>lumba certainly was) is not without signifi- 
cance. And Odrun was his friend. Those who are com- 
panions in the Mysteries share a communion of the spirit 
which nothing can break ; and investigation into any 
aspect of the Mysteries was always, in olden times, based 
upon a certain co-operation between such individuals. 
The founding of any Christian community, at that time, 
was an event deeply rooted within the New Mysteries 
of Christ, and so was always opposed by the demonic 
powers that work against the true evolution of man. 

Great questions — things of enormous importance — 
send their echoes fiu into the future from this l^end of 
Odrun I And Odrun, who by reason of his q>edal 
qualifications shared widi Cdumba the mastery ^ the 
secret we shall presently try to describe, went thtoo^ the 
three days' nqrstk death of inittation, and was after^raxds 
commanded to silence; fortheoldl^^ritesiesofHibeinia 
wtst to be gradually dosed. This was die ** great 
aeoet** of Odrun'f deadi. And otnfy fay dotiag diem 
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fet a time (fot thejr will tetom in a new fotm as exoteric 
knowle^e) was it possible fbt esoteric Christianity to be 
guatded in all its putity, while still retaining them as its 
Uddtn foundation. . . . “ Out toots must pass into the 
Eaxth hete ” ; thete, in lona» the Isle of the Holy Spitit. 
Then the chutdi could be built. 

To begin with, we can all of us who know the notth- 
westem shotes of Britain and the Isles, make one link at 
least between that legend and out heatts — a link of sea- 
foam and mists, wild winds and storms and soft-mutmur- 
ing seas and gentle sunshine ; we remember the caves 
and hollows of the rocks; the old grey stones and 
weathered crosses in the heather ; and above all the tales 
of sadness and of longing and of strange "Vleep ; the 
lonely wanderers on the hills ; the sense of a phan- 
tom darkness that steals over the soul from the heart 
of the sunsets. Death, or the shadow of Death, goes 
about 8<^y, hidden in many guises, and calling with the 
music of the “ sea-madness ” : “ Come away to Tir-nan- 
og I ” Tir-nan-og is the name of the mysterious West. 
It is the land of the ever-young where, 

“The bladduid lilts, the rolw diitps, the linnet wearies 
never. . . .” 

It is the land where every human soul goes every night 
in deep and dreamless sleep. 

In deq> rieq> the soul is free of the body ; it is no 
longer cumbered by the heaviness that steals into the body 
byday; it forgets sideness and sorrow ; it looks back at 
^ bo^ and sees it u a wounded riiii^ ; but sees it too 
tt a bavea of shadows where foe too great bri^itness of 
TliHoaa<og may be forgotten in its torn. InTir-nan-og 

«• Somiet and ^ring go hand in hand, in the radtane weafoei; 

■Bnwn aotomn laam and winter mow oome doatiiw down 

Itis|a8tfoat: liCeaaddeifo. the sold in ak^ sees 
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the inteiweaving of life and death, going in aad out, in die 
bo<fy that is its tempotaxy house. And the soul, xetuming 
in i^e motning, partakes etherealljr of both, and so is 
divided against itself; and waking, must know,like Faust : 

*' Two souls, alas 1 withia my breast aUde. 

The one to quit the other ever burning. 

This, in a lusty passion of delight, 

Qeaves to the world with organs tighdy dinging ; 
Fain from the dost would the other wii^ its 
To realms of loftier sites . . 

The soul itself is one ; but the body shows itself to the 
soul as a dark mirror, and in this mirror tbt soul ms its 
“ DoiAle ”, and knows that it must be its companion till 
death. . . . 

“ Like a Lord of Fire ”, the soul, as a pure guest, comes 
to its house; and its inmates “offer him this gxeetii^: 
* Bring Water. O Death, Son of the Sun.’ ” 

In these words lie the immense paradox of our life. 
Death, that lives always in the house oi the body, is truly 
a “ Son of the Sun ” I We partake daily and houdy of hU 
offering. Our daily dying is the true nourishment of our Life. 

Everywhere in Celtic literature and folk-lore there are 
traces cff this presence of death in lift. It is a death 
calls to the living out of a realm of beauty and ce$ta*f ; 
yet the voices of tltt unnameable hosts do not ciy from 
Heaven but from the Earth — from the mountains and the 
hollows of the hills, from the streams, or — £com die 
aystal—^ invisiUe transparency of an and 

sapidiire world, deep down unda the ancient waicil. 
And so it seems that 

"... die unappeasable host 
Is comdicT dhu oandtea at Modier Mary's fine.** 

But, 

“. . . ifsoygaKottournnliingbaad 
We come b e t we en him and die deed of his han^ 

We come between him and die hope of Ui hBaii;''> 

» Bo& qaoiailooa ms Cana peanai by W. B. Yeaifc 
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fbt the shadow-soul of man that lives in the dqnhs would 
fium keep him away from his ultimate fulfilment, from his 
own thought, his own love, and his own deed. 

Tile burud of Odrm is the sacrifice of the old dream-pictures 
of a stdfmerffd Paradise upon which man was no loHffr worthy to 
look. It is the end of the great Mysteries of the West and the 
concealment of the secrets of the “ Double 

But now let us consider this problem in another mood. 

It has already been mentioned^ how America well 
known to the ancients as a region of the Earth where the 
magnetic-electric currents influenced human bodies and 
souls to a greater extent than elsewhere; and where 
certain forms of illness could best be studied. There was 
a regular traffic, long, long before the time of Christ, 
between what is now Norway and the American con- 
tinent. Knowledge as to how the magnetism of the Earth 
worked upon man’s bodily processes was considered as of 
the greatest importance, and was actually the original 
basis upon which all ancient medical science was foimded. 

At the same time these forces were known to be 
associated with good and evil powers in man, and that 
they ate “ at home ” in that part of our nature which we 
call to-day the subconscious. It is important to realise 
that the Earth is not a ** dead ” thing, but living, and 
every part of the Earth pouts out into its surroundings 
various influences, not ody magnetic, which do not cause 
die edmological varieties of type in humanity, though 
may influence them. 

Every human soul is heaveh-bom. It clothes itself in 
an earthly body. But from the living Earth there rays 
back into us a “diadow-sool ” or “ Double ” which is 
nouridied 1^ dectrical forces wliudi — the Earth being 
what it is— ate eqgendered in the body in the nervous 
yiiM B digwgjh fb e d tfi lw r/i a i whiA out conscious life of 
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thought and feeling and will brings about thete. All 
organic diseases ate said to have thek odgin in this ^heie 
of what might be called "vital death”. The ancients 
discovered that thc<!e influences of the magnetic currents 
of the Earth working into the subconscious processes of 
the body, were particularly strong in America, and 
afibrded the best possibilities for the study of organic 
diseases. 

Such characteristics of the Earth, of which only a 
brief mention can be made here, do not e3q>end t^ir 
forces only in the physical body but penetrate the mind. 
At the close of Atlantean times and on into the third post* 
Atlantean epoch of civilisation the subconscious life of 
man appears to have had quite a diflerent character from 
that of our own age ; it possessed a kind of afiinity with 
Nature and her forces, as a strong " elemental ” power of 
wiU and an elemental intelligence of a lower (^t most 
intense) kind. was possible through the use of 

these deep-seated powers when they were raised into 
consciousness. 

Obviously, if humanity was ever to develop apart from 
Nature, if human beings were to become xr^-conscious, 
able to distinguish “good and evil”, able to separate 
themselves from Nature so as to observe her, and to 
devote themselves at the same time to the ed u ca t ion of the 
higher soul, then the “ Double”, with die forces it could 
bestow (and these includ ed a certain dominioii over dec* 
trkity and magnetism, a power to work with them Jim§ 
within Mtwards) must be dlowed to sink wholly into the 
realm of the subconsdous; but only for a time. We 
shall see later how these influences are at wodc in our 
own day.* 

iWhtt k Mid heiie lukfljr sboot the “liudewsnal” oc 
” P paye ” t oiidiM vgM a very uide ipiuss ef fcao wlsjjisjddeh 

It is only ncMiy 
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The science of the “ Double ” must have fotmed an 
iffipottant patt of the teadiings of cettain schools of the 
Mystenes, especially those that wete dedicated to Saturn. 
We have already spok«i of these, and how they were 
established in patts of Britain after the last Atlantean 
catastrophes. Th^ are n»ntioned by Plutarch and 
others. 

Ireland was always regarded as a remarkable country. 
There is a legend which tells how very different a place 
Paradise is, where Lucifer dwells and whence man had 
been driven forth, from all the rest of the world which is 
populated by fallen h\iman beings ; but that Ireland is not 
a part of the ordinary world, for it is an ima^, placed in 
the Earth by God, of the ancient Paradise, baore Lucifer 
entered into it. It was only when this “ image ” of 
Paradise was separated off from the original and became 
Ireland, that Lucifer could enter into the real Paradise. So 
Ireland is the only spot on Earth free from the influence 
of Lucifer. 

This legend no doubt issued from some school of 
initiation where it was known that the earthly forces of 
the “Double” were opposed by the character of the 
people dwelling in Ireland ; in other words that these 
forces were at their best there, not their worst ; and it 
must also have been known that the colonisation of 
Ireland by people ftom Asia Minor — planned, as has been 
mendooed, by wise men of the Grecian Mystery schools 
doting die third qioch— could develop, with the Irish, 
into a xaoe having definite qualities of tenqieca^ 

meat. 

d ec ukh 7 in die hnaiaa amoas s e st em, hu begoo to toodi the 
fiduee ii tfab k aooiedlget aod nil env be a seeeoa nbj the 
"oonlt** aide of it ie no loaigee tndaiSf leaefn d. It ehoold 
evontoellf b ecome, one would ianeginei on menriel fiwtoc in the 

patt dw £« OMjfpIqo in Oh OMHOd and fhfriadmeafann. 
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It was known to the old initiates that fotoes xadiadng 
thtbugh the soil of Ireland tended to damp down intel- 
lectual and fistic characteristics ; they work against 
the capacity of decisiveness and ** s^-possession.” 
Steiner says that the initiates who sent colonists there 
chose people whom they knew to be especially able to 
absorb the peculiar influences of die Irish earth. 

Atlantean wanderers, who had worshipped in their 
Mysteries the “ Great Spirit ”, Ruler both of the heavenly 
heights and of the earthly depths, had remained in 
Ireland, where the secret wisdom concerning the geo- 
graphical psychic influences could be guarded from evil 
efliocts. Ibey founded Saturn Mysteries, and could make 
use in a very high degree of the old clairvoyance. To 
this population, thousands of years later, were added 
colonists from Asia Minor and other places. There was 
also the advent of the Celts from Europe with their 
(Druid) Sun-Moon wisdom. These had a more ” de- 
tached ” relationship to Nature. What lived in Ireland 
from that time onwards was a deeply contemplative 
spiritual knowledge — ^magical still — ^but rich in know- 
ledge and healing. Their initiates awaited, with 
prophetic insight, the. coming of Christ. (Ch. 111.) 

So here a soil was prq)ared where the early Ch^ian 
missionaries could sow their most beautiful seeds. 
Here was a people whose closeness to Nature, in 
the best sense, could enable them to understand the 
salvation of Nature throu^ Qtdst ; whose lack of ego- 
ism and decisiveness was tomrthing inborn flbat 00 ^ 
lessen the opposttioo to a new teach^^ and make it eaqr 
to ** lose all”, to become "hmndesa men”. Andpetmea>- 
ting the endte faadegoound of their life was the atmo- 
aphece of the greatest Myiteqr oenae of the whole wodd. 

AmetiGa was sdll die great t owfip e of ***!■ kBoedadlgB* 
Ihe fw pie of (gd fhalK way 
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towards the foundation of Qur own much later q[>och of 
culture, must have had an^overwhelming desire to come 
into closet touch with the s^ets that other parts of the 
Earth had to offer ; and most especially to find their way 
to that far-off Western land where power over these 
secrets, and the knowledge of a great healing art, and of 
the forces of Nature that could illumine the dark avenues 
of mortality and inunortality, could be obtained. 

It must not be forgotten how every civilisation, in early 
times, depended upon a knowledge of the Earth in all its 
various aspects that was still a Mystery-hmikdge. But also 
how, on foe other hand, foe more that such wisdom was 
attained, the stronger grew the inner spiritual conflict 
between octernal knowledge and mysticism. All know- 
ledge in ancient times meant a progress in foe direction of 
materialism and a growing sense of isolation from foe old 
spiritual guidance. But if materialism were to remain 
allied to powers that were in foeir nature dark and 
elemental, foe progress would not be towards the good in 
evolution but towards foe evil. 

The early Irish monks were people who had absorbed 
all that Nature could bestow upon them of the peculiar 
characteristics of their land. Many of them had been 
nurtured in the shadow of Druid temples. St. Columba 
himself was the pupil of a Bard. And they knew well all 
that the people ^ the Islands a^>erienced when they fek 
the endwntments, the longings, and the terrors, that were 
like fowmg in the depths of their souls of the elemental 
powers of the ** Do«dde **. Through their blood they 
cetnembcBed foe sunken lands, foe magic and the ^oty 
of old Adantia. And thioug^ foeir very simplicity foe 
true aonls of foem uciif$ ftxm foe enchant- 

ilub^kywip itk of the Suo of 
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Thejr lay on the direct toute of the expeditions that 
■t(rete sent to the hx West to study the science and 
medicine of the “ magnetic lands But this study ^ras of 
necessity bound up with the old powers of clairvc^rance, 
and the wisdom that was sought from the American 
Indians was, with rarest exceptions, already degraded and 
adulterated. 

The Christian missionaries of Ireland had to know the 
nature of their neighbour-souls who were saturated with 
the ancient traditions ; and they had to know the sciences 
and arts of their time. But, on the other hand, through 
their initiated Christian leaders, they knew that a decisive 
turning-point in human evolution had already come. 
From Greece and Rome they had become fiuniliar with 
the fact that the new intelkct was already bom and had to 
be developed. And they must have known it too by 
their intercourse with Druid initiates, under whose 
centuries-old regime music had long ago paved the way 
for a new kind of thinking and intelligence and reason. 

It was abundantly clear to them therefore that the last 
remnants of the ancient wisdom of Atlantis, especially 
where it concerned the inner nature of the Earth, must die. 
On the other hand, they recognised in it an element of 
purity and greatness that ntdd fut/dic; for it had been a 
mighty preparation for the culminating Mystery of all — 
the Mfsttry Golgftba. Now light streamed into the 
shadowy West fcom the East. The West had the strength 
of the Earth, the formative power, the inner gesture of 
the Spirit, diat could catty diis I^it in the chalice of 
Nature as aa ofleriog of hope back to Entope and 
the East-oadflessly. 

But their mission, not theirs only, btt that of theit 
sooccisots too, would fidl, unless the Mynades of the 
uGpens oooid DC sunt on tot n iwuc no m tne fiwMiBi oc 
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The stxong forces of the “ Double ** pettnetted the 
wisdom of the fiu West thtough and thtough, impatdng 
to men an elemental will, an unselfconscious power, 
allied to the magnetism of the Earth and the destructive 
processes of reflex nervous activity. Through this inner 
alliance, forces could be introduced into civilisation 
which, without ar^ ckurwyanet and in opposition to the free 
development of self-ccmscious Ego-hood — ^would in time 
cause a universal sickness of both soul and body. 

This is perhaps hard to understand. But the loss of 
natural clairvoyance (the inherited clairvoyance of ancient 
times) throws a human being back on to himself; he 
must rely, not on the Gods for his flashes of inspiration 
and instruction, but on his own heart, and ms own head. 
And he must find the way from his ancestors — ^that is 
from a group ego-hood — ^to individuality ; and so from 
his own centre create a neW relationship to other human 
beings — ^but one that is universal. The shadow-soul that 
indwells him, that fills him with the powers of an uncon- 
scious instinctive and inherited ego-hood and a “ blind ” 
will, must not retain its mastery. 

There is an inexorable onwardness in the purpose of the 
human spirit. It begins its pilgrimage in tlK immemorial 
past under the visible guidance of higher powers ; it 
grows blind ; gropes in the darkness ; finds at last its 
own inner light, and after bitter struggles will gain the 
power to radiate it over the whole Earth. 

And now we guess the meaning of the legend of Odrun, 
die ** great secret It tells us of the “ Twilight of the 
Gods in a form diat embodies the peculiar somiMeaess 
of a l^onysian magical element. 

The dnuna of .Odnm is a wodd-diaiiia. ** Our roots 
must pass iato the Earth here,” eays CoJumba. The spot 
of Cfadstiaiitty skiln de^ into nxk of the mideot 
M y mri cs i Odnin it the tccrct q£ tJie 
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sectet o£ Death in Life, and of Life ever rising out of 
Death. He does not die, for he has ^biaced the Eatth, 
the Body of the Lord, and goes do\ra into the dark with a 
last message : ** There is no wonder in Death, and Hell 
is not as it is rq>orted to be.” He sees in all its darity the 
meaning of the Earth. it is too soon. Columba, in the 

legend, gives orders that the still living body of Odrun 
shall be covered, over again ; Earth, Earth, on the 
mouth of Odrun that he may blab no more I ” 

With these words is foreshadowed the immediate 
mission of Western Christianity : to work with the aid 
of Rome for the abolition of the voyages to America. 
And this was accomplished, not only by Papal edicts, but 
by the destruction of all records, so far as it was possible. 
In eight hundred years all was forgotten. And so America 
was “ discovered ” — at the end of the fifteenth century — 
and strangely enough by one who bore the same name 
as he who had been chiefly instrumental in causing its 
existence to become concealed. It was re-discovered 
tbrou^g^etd of gpld, a short time after the commencement 
(calculated by the sun’s entrance into the constellation of 
Pisces) of our own epoch of civilisation — the age of 
materialism. 

Till then, a spiritual wall, one might say, was erected 
between Eurc^ and America. The only records kq>t of 
these things — with the exception of a few authentic doco> 
ments and innumerable l^ends — were preserved within 
the circles of various secret brotheihoods, ^riio kept fifth 
with their self-inqposed silence until the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

At the mmft rimg the eady were pro* 

jpafing final rfnaing qf 0^ rfx 

teiaples with didr aecnts of oMgiKCiMii, aonwdafig was 
tiy fhf Soul of CVItif |niifn)tt whirh ttw 
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to shed an undying tadiance over the grey cromlechs and 
the misty hills, and he over many lands. It was the 
legend of Bride, who nourished the io&nt Qirist in the 
warmth of her breast. To her. He was the King of the 
Elements. She sang of Him : 

“lam but a little child. 

But my gannent shall be laid 
On the Lord of the World. 

Yea, surely it shall be that He, 

The King of the Elements Himself, 

Shall lean against my bosom 
And I will give Him peace.” 

If we can read ever so slightly the soul of the Celtic 
people, we shall see in the birth of the legeqfl of Odrun 
and the birth of the legend of Bride — ^in the form in which 
they appeared in the early centuries of our era — no matter 
if they had a far remoter pagan origin — ^how each legend 
supports the other. 

Bride, who is the sotd of the ancient Mysteries — 
wanders in loveliness for ever under the canopy of Heaven, 
wrapped in her mantle of bluest aether, and the vision of 
her calls every human heart away from the dark com- 
panionship of his shadow-soul, and saves every one from 
that sinister dominion. 

Christ, the King of the Elements, is nourished by the 
Woman-Soul, in whose breast the milk of eternal wisdom 
ever flows. Sheisthe Virgin-Sophia, the Virgin of Li^t 
whom the Bards once met among the stars. Companion 
of Chnst, she came down to Earth with Him, and wanders 
over all the graves of Odrun with the Child in her 
arms. . . . 

But she too has her shadow : the ferg^ten Mysteries. 
And this shadow lives in all the sadness of Gekk twili^ 
tales, when hearts wake ^aln to longing for tibefbrfakkien 
lands, oefetcdseshiniiyhos^oftheSiMe^tM: the caves of 
tfaeboaiy Sleepeis; lMth^alOhgi«g£Ued withdsead 
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and hopelessness and the e3^>ectation of death. And 
when the wandetet meets the “ shadow ” of Biide» she is 
the Woman of Teats, ot the Woman of the Ctossways. .. . 

“ Sometimes”, sa7s Fiona Madeod, ”she is seen as die 
Washer of the Foid, a tall gaunt woman, chanting the 
death-dirge as she washes the shroud of him who sees her ; 
and sometimes she may grow great and terrible, and 
inhabit darkness, and the end is come.” 

He tells too of the “ Woman of Tears ” — who ** had 
her feet far down among the roots and trees, and stars 
thickening in her hair as they gather in the vastness and 
blackness of the sky on a night of frost.” Her form fills 
all the world where wisdom dwells. But she is sorrowful 
and terrible, for the hearts of men know her no more in 
her ancient loveliness. And she tells the wa3rfaret who 
she is : 

“lam she who loveth Loneliness, 

And Solitude is my bteath. 

I have my feet on graves. 

And the resurrection of die dead is my food. 


For I sun a Queen, 

Queen of sdl things on earth and in the sea. 

And in the white palaces of the stats 
Built on the dark walls of Time 
Above the Abyss.” 

Odrun, Bride, and the Woman of Teats I What a 
history is written there I ... It tells of the great 
udien die old has ended and the new has scarcely dawned. 
It bids us look bock n> the ** golden age even loi^ 
before ** Odrun ” ensted— and forward to die bitter age 
of doubt in which we dwdl. 

In kxddng bade we see how die aacieat Bgjptiaa 
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tan{)le riee|> the Priests conjured this vision before them, 
so that they saw the holy Mother of the human race with 
her child in her arms tibat was Sun-bom, and not con- 
ceived through any human contact : 

“ There stood before them the Woman with rhilH 
who is a Virgin ; she was called Holy Isis. Her veil 
has no mortal raised, for she is the Figure which was 
there when Death luul not yet come into the world. 
She is the one who is rooted in the Eternal, she is the 
great principle of Healing to which Humanity will 
again attain when it absorbs anew the spiritual 
wisdom.”^ 

And now hear the tale of Mary MacXrthur (told by 
Fiona Macleod in The Gaelic Heart), who saw the “ woman 
of beauty *\ and heard her say : 

** I am older than Brighid of the Mantle, Mary, and 
it is you that should know that. I put songs and music 
on foe wind before ever foe bells of foe chapels were 
runginfoe West or heard in foe East. . . . And I have 
been a breath in your heart. And foe day has its feet 
to it that will see me coming into the hearts of men and 
women like a flame upon dry grass, like a flanw of wind 
inagreatwood. For the time of clumge is at hand . . . 
though not for you, old withered leaf on the dry 
branch; though for you too, when you come to us and 
see all things in the pools of life yonder.” 

This Woman, whots “ older foan Bride” and ”clofoed 
wifo the Sun”, it the Virgin Wisdom the world, who 
gives bkfo to all men. Sie huaeigaed in every zeUgioa 
htevetyage. She has been called Demeter; Getid- 
wen. Hem, ISmn Yin, Kwamon, Sophia, Bride. .. . . 
Dante calls fane foe “dao^ittt God”. 
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Latini, the teachex of Dante, saw het weaving the wodd 
in the mountain of Mystety. Fzom het hand man is able 
to receive, even to-day, a healing gift for evety ill that 
exists, if he knows how to seek with ^ixitaal insight, in 
the kingdoms of the plants and the minetals — and in his 
own soul. That is het comforting assurance that all is 
well, during the dark centuries when the supreme vision 
of her is not granted save to a few, and cannot be granted 
to all, until the Child she cardes is recognised as the Spirit 
of the redeemed Earth. 

In concluding this “Rune of the Depths”, so sweetened 
by its companion legends, let me tell of one other legend 
whose origin is unknown to me. Its character is entirely 
diderent. It is a relic ofsome heart’s deep brooding, bom 
of the sea-foam and far horizons of the Western Islm — 
intangible and beautiful, it is the vision of a vision : 

“ A certain solitary, whose dwelling-place was on a 
hill-side of the mainland, not very fax from Iona, sat 
one day in meditadon gazing over the calm tea. 
Presently he saw, rising up majestically in the airy 
clouds, ^e glorified golden-hued form of St. Columba. 
The Saint too was in meditadon, and created in his 
thoughts a picture which, by reason of the holy power 
in him that sent it forth, became endowed with immor- 
tality and purpose. It was a picture of the Virgin with 
the Christ-Child in her arms. It Boated away ftom the 
Islands, came towards the mainland, and ^uead in 
lovdy colours fiu and wide over the world. Yet it was 
mom dian a pktute for it seemed to utter its meanii^ : 

* I am Mtiy-Sophk, sent fiwth in this image over all 
the Eatdi to bring healing to men who wRl lose the 
power to see me as 1 really am. I will live in their 
till their dKM^its raise me again ID dm Kingdoin of die 
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Columba had buried Odiun, but his heart showed him 
the heavenly con^)eiisation. • 

As the centuries went on, and the esoteric Qudstianity 
sank under the burden of the power of Rome, many 
devoted themselves to the strengthening of this Imagina- 
tion ; but it grew gradually weaker in proportion as the 
sublime figure of the Virgin became “ popularised ” in 
Art. But a wonderful thing happened. Raphael, above 
all other painters, received the vision in the purest form 
possible in his time, and his Sistine Madonna still has the 
power to heal. He painted it, this greatest of all 
pictures, within a few years of the re-Jiseovety .of America. 
He placed on record, as it were, the eomteraetingforee to the 
forces of the Double. Novalis, in the Discip^ of Sais, says 
of great works of Art ; “ It is as though they might show 
me the path to a place where, slumbering, lies the Virgin 
for whom my spirit yearns.** 

Can we, in diis age whose mission it is to come to 
grips with the problem of evil, find the divine and pure 
Wisdom, Mary-Sophia ? Where is she to be found ? Has 
she been banished so fat and so irrevocably in our labora- 
torief, and in the abstract mathematical calculations of 
^Mce? Has her voice been stified by out ideas that man’s 
l^y is a mechanical contrivance, doomed to an unficee 
existence upon a dying Earth ? 

Is it possible for the faith of the old Celtic peojdes, 
oqitessed in the lovely SheUatg Hj/mut to become a living 
reality for the humanity of the ttscatieth century ? 

**'nwuFad)et! IhoaSoal Thou Spi^ Holy 1 
Be dte ThneOne widi us day and oig^tt 
And on Ae cieated wave, oc on tlie mountain side. 

Out is Hcf is out bfsdi 

Out is jw** is out hetd*** 
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ST. COLUMBA 

“ The souls of the Living axe the Beauty of the Wodd.” 

(Bacon.) 

I T is essential, if we ate to understand the prevailing 
mood of mankind at the time of the dawn of 
Christianity, to recognise that there existed in the 
greater part of the world a profound expectancy of some 
tremendous super-sensible event, vital to the continuation 
of human evolution on the Earth. 

This was no vague foreboding. It was not only the 
Hebrew Prophets who foretold this event, but in many 
and various ways it had for ages been foreseen in tin 
Mysteries. There it was known that the old power of 
being able to see into the spiritual world was doomed to 
disappear, and that a new power must come that would be 
able to replace it. For if there was nothing to heal die 
unbalance in the souls of men so sorrowfully perceived by 
the initiates, then weakness and sickness w^d more and 
more overpower human bodies and the souls would grow 
nxKe and mote entity of ccmtent. The realisation of diis 
gradually entered into the whole ** sense of Life " vdiidi 
Natuie was sdll able to bestow t^on those who oonld 
approach ber through the Mysteries. Ihete was noc a 
singie phenomenon of Natnie diat had not $p6km to 
naMVhcartsofattaU-emhtadngfesaeoflife, Tocvny 

the whole floath^ tsp e s t i y of s af s iiistt i ial b ea n y, had 

m 
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been like a tefceshment, a quickening of vitality. Now all 
this was vanishing away. But whither ? Into the dark 
recesses of an ever-growing subconscious life of the soul 
—out of sight, out of hearing. . . Baldur was dead. 
How could he live again ? 

We must try to feel how great had been this dq>endence 
upon Nature as the Revealer. If we can, then we shall 
more easily understand how many of the early Christians 
and how many of the so-called heathen could be aware 
that with the advent of Christ something had happened to 
the whole Earth. It was not a mere mystical en^usiasm 
that could call forth such words as these : . 

“. . . the heavens burst asundet,^. * 

All the flashing planets ' 

Fall out of their plages . . . 

And the stars also 
Shower down from heaven 
Headlong through the roaring lift 
Lashed by all the winds.” 

Christ was a Cosmic God : 

“ Son of the Dawn 
Son of the clouds 
Son oi the planets 
Son of the stars 
Son of the elements 
Son of the heavens 
Son of the Moon 
Son of die Sun.” 

and by His advent Nature was shaken to its foundatums. 
lltece are so many witnesses in the eady days of 
Chtistiani^ vdio tdl us this change. Were tb^ all 
inpnc nrwunpJw r 

Tlie sign of the Logos was no longer to be found in the 
esaqw fim die bod^ in dw deadadike trance of the old 
l V M^iitai»liBtindw Ow[mmn ioo,die timi» B fa st ant^ 

^nnn^ nv wn|B ■ q|b ^pDjn^MnjgQu jOHm |Eq^qp|pq| 1CB6 
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Eattfa, and rim in it. The Coffimmuon itself is but a 
symbol of this fact. But it is a qrmbol Tvhich becomes 
reality when human consciousness can raise itself to the 
level where all earthly substance, the Bread” and 
“ Wine ”, is perOeived as spiritual substance. Such a 
consciousness was still possible to the early Qiristians. 
But the perception that tJie Earth had changed the course 
of its evolution presented many spiritual problems. The 
legend ofOdrun shows us one of them. And we shall try 
to look at the whole life of St. G)lumba from this point of 
view. But first let us see how this passing through from 
one stage to another in human development reveals itself 
in the souls of two remarkable personalities between the 
fourth and eighth centuries a.o. 

St. John of Chrysostom (;88 a.d.), in the fiunous 
Christmas sermon, says of this new initiation, or 
Communion : 

“ This Table ( the Altar) takes the place of the 
manger ; for here too the Body of the Lord will rest, 
not, as of yore, dad in swaddling dothes ” (i.e. not 
only as a “birth-mystery”) “but bright with the 
radiance of the Holy Spirit. Those who ate initiated 
know whereof I spe^. . . Picture to yoursdves udiat 
it mganit to behold the Sun that has come down from 
Heaven to dwell on Earth, letting His radiance shine 
out from this place over ali men.” (As the initiate 
perceives the Act of Consecration.) “ ^t if the Li^ 
that is vitiblt cannot shine widurnt arousing wonder in 
the hearts of all who behold it, only consider idiat it 
signifies to see the radiance of the isar ^ K tg ji hmms s 
stteaming foEth from onr own flesh and sending 
h^lhe souL^ 

It is difficult for modem man to realise the in ten si ty of 
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sects of that critical time in the fourth century a.d. when 
the (hnger that had been foreseen for human souls had 
been proved in:q>otent ! Men had lived through an age 
of “ cosmic lamentation ” for the loss of the life-giving 
visions which l4ature had ever 3 rwhere bestowed upon 
them. But then they came to know that “Nature, 
once radiant as Paradise must become dark and silent as 
death around us, but the eternal power of Life triumphant 
ripens in Nature’s graveyard.” 

An echo of the sadness and sorrow of these earlier 
Christian centuries still sounds in the beautiful poem 
Christ, by the Saxon poet Cynewulf in the eighth 
century. He is speaking retrospectively, approaching in 
his poem the description of the Birth ofjesus, and he 
says : 

“ Verily in distress we utter these words, we entreat 
Him Who created man that He may not elect to 
dedare the doom of hapless man, of us, who sit in 
prison sorrowing for the Sun’s joyous journey, \intil 
the Lord of Life reveal Light to us, become a Guardian 
to our soul, and gird the feeble mind with glory.” 

And a little further on he appeals to Christ as the Rising 
Sun and cries : 

“ So now thine own handiwork in distress beseeches 
Thee boldly to send us the Bright Sun and to Come 
Thyself that Thou mayest bring light to those who 
long etstudule have sat here covered with darkness 
and in gloom, enfolded by sins in eternal night, and 
mbo have had to endure the dadt shadow of death.” 

It is impoesible to understand such a mood of soul as 
tfah, which was lidt by countless human beings, unless 
we can tcaoe^ ihnxtg^ legend and tr a dition 

and in tamj other wiya, how great wai ^ dsrfcncas 
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when the old clairvoyance had almost entirely vanished 
and ijbe “ twilight of ^ Gods ” had deq)ened into night. 
Light remained only with the initiates who, like St. John 
of Chrysostom — St. John of the ** golden month** — 
could see the “ radiance of the Sun of Righteousness ’*. 

I have quoted these passages from St. John of Cry- 
sostom and Cynewulf because in a wonderful way they 
weave together a texture of Light and Darkness which is 
somehow native to the majestic figure of St. Columba, 
and, one might say, build a sort of aura in which we can 
well perceive him. 

St. Columba lived his whole life in the heart of the 
conflict between Light and Darkness — not merely in the 
sense in which everyone can feel these opposites in his 
own soul, but also in the way in which he was drawn into 
the events of his time. He was placed both by inheritance 
and destiny in the very centre of the echo of those mighty 
spiritual voices that had uttered, in Hibernia, the secrets 
of the Earth-depths and many mysteries of the ancient art 
of healing ; but also, his face was turned Eastwards to 
carry into Europe the Light of Christ. 

St. Columba was bom at Gartan in Ireland— that 
“ waterfidl land ” as he called it — in the year 521, on the 
7th of December. He was the son of a chiefbun of the 
clan O’Donnell, and descended from Niall, King of 
Ireland. 

A little while before his birth his mother had a viskm 
o£ the Angel Gabriel, who bimight to her a *' of 
marvellous beau^ in wfaidi lovdy odoon of all flerwets 
seemed as it were depicted**, as hk faiogtai^ier Adamian 
tdlsus; ** and after a brief interval the AngdMksfiw it 
hadt, tad took it from hec hands, and laiamg and 
^^sa^a^hn^p it out sent k fistih into die emptiy air. She 
howevei; saddened by its bring taken awqr, thus merits 

tTk ^ Wfi i im liii * MpgCt * * Wly thUi 
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quickly take away £com me this lovely mande?* He 
immediatdy teplies : ‘ Fot the teason that thh mantle 
belcmgs to one of sucb gtancbot and honoutahle station 
that tteu canst keep it no longer by thee 1 * ” And then 
Adamnan describes how this mantle increased in siae 
till it seemed to cover all the plains and mountains ; 
and the Angel said to her that she should bring forth a 
son “ so illustrious that, like one of the l^rophets of God, 
he will be numbered among them, and is predestined by 
God to be a leader of innumerable souls to the heavenly 
country.” 

Wherever in olden times such birth-legends are told, 
they are an intimation that the child to be botxi|. is destined 
to be an initiate. A seer could perceive that when an 
ordmary human being was bom, his spirit corresponded 
to the capacity of the body to receive it ; but in the case 
of one who to be more than an “ ordinary ” human 
being, a radiance surrounded him which revealed that 
there was something greater, which, so to say, could not 
find room in that body. Such a birth would be regarded 
as a birth not only in the physical world but in the 
spiritual world too. 

So in trying to describe somediing of the life of St. 
Golumba it is not so much the external course of it, how 
he lived as a monk and missionary, that is inq>ottant but 
rather what concerns the more concealed nature of his 
wodc as a Christian seer; and this has alreacfy been 
mucked upon in the last chapter. 

These ate conflicting aooounts wirii s^atd to rise 
season of Golumba’s leaving Isdand for Iona, which he 
dSd in riie year ffi), uriien he had leached die age of ibsty* 
two. It been aatd that d|e pcunaxy cause of 

yt^ , 
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Coluinba’s fiiead and confessor St. Laisien, n>ld him 
diat-as a penance for his share in these events he most 
leave Ireland, and in some other land save as many souls 
for Qmst as had b^en slain in the batifes. 

But a legend tells that it was the Archangel Michael 
who really banished him feom Ireland. The old IrisA 
Ufe merely states that : “ When he had sown feith and 
religion ; when lyimerous multitudes had been baptised 
by him ; when he had founded churches and establish- 
ments . . . then the determination that he had determined 
from the beginning of his life came into his mind — 
namely to go on a pilgrimage. He then meditated 
going across the sea to preach the word of God to the 
men of Alba and the Britons and Saxons. . . . went 
in good spirits until he reached the place the naine of 
which is to-day I-colm-kill.” That is, Iona. 

No one who has voyaged on a quiet day of summer 
beside the blue mountains of Mull, Us ship threading its 
placid way between the little islets of rosy felspar- 
coming nearer and nearer to the holy Iona — ^will ever 
forget it. The very name Iona rings in our ears with the 
sea-sound of many mysteries. Hk, it was also called, or 
Hii, or I(m — the sacred vowels of the three “ Rays of 
Light It is J«aa — ^John — the name of those who die 
and are raised. And Iona, says' Adamnan, is in Greek 
Ptristirs and in Latin CoUimiat the Dove. The sound of 
i-o-N-A sighs over the waters. The white wings of the 
** Dove of the Eternal '* ate in the doods and fitMim. 

It is told how Galumba condnned his voyage feom 
isltnd to isliiid imdl he his Avim 

whose highett point there was no longer any si^ of 
Ifdaod, ^ ancient Puathse. Steadfesdy he tnoi^ his 
fine away fiom diet great cen t re of the old kfysteties 
and directed all his love and aQ his stiengrh towuds 
die East. 
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— ’"shall be tnj mystical aomel*’ he cries. Beyond 
the shores of Imland stretched two thousand miles of 
ocean and the lands of the forbidden West. Only once, 
in 585, did he return to visit Ireland, to see some of the 
monasteries he had founded there. And in addition to 
these foundation his missionary work spread over the 
Orkneys, the Shetlands, the Hebrides, and the Faroe 
Islands, even to Iceland, and far over the North and South 
of Britain. 

We cannot think of Columba only as a saintly monk. 
It is obvious from all that has been recorded of him that 
he had the qualities of a statesman. The management of 
his enormous diocese, the tact and wisdojp which he 
displayed in his dealings with men and afBurs are evidence 
of this. He was far-seeing and purposeful, strong and 
passionate, and at the same time loving, humble, and 
tender. 

We cannot picture him apart from the Nature that 
surrounded him — ^the granite of the Earth, the tempests, 
or the still waters, when all the islets lie like pale roses on 
the sea’s sunlit surface; and bdiind them the long 
purple line the mountains of Mull and the distant 
mainland. All this he loved for he vm a poet, and a 
Bard too. 

All contrasts are typical of Columba. And in looking 
at his life as a whole, sharply divided as it is between the 
Irish and Iona periods, one is drawn more and more 
towards the acoqitance of what is so persistent a tradition, 
his faanishiiieiit — not his vohintaty departure — from 
Ttdand as a result of the abate he had had gi the wars of 
his people. 

In hh tady educitioa he had been tang^ in fflosiastic 
adiods, hot he had tbo been doasfy aaaodated with 
Batdiam, and hk poetic gifts had been cultivated under 
l l W? Ife WtS of OOllftC 
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no stitnget to the Dniidic tites and teadungs, as the 
legend of Odiun indicates, and he knew from them theit 
art of healing. Moteovet he was ofioyal blood, and must 
have lived in dose sympathy with all that concecned his 
warlike kinsmen. Qans and ecdesiastical authority often 
came into conflict. And it accords with the whole 
picture of Columba’s later lifl: if we think of him as 
having lived in the midst of these opposites, not only in 
his external activities but also in his inner life— -in his 
appreciation of the greamess of the Druidic Mysteries 
and the significance of their origin, and on the other hand 
of the new way of Qitistian initiation and his own 
tremendous mission as one of its leaders. Out of this 
there must have grown in him, by very reason of these 
opposites, a profound humility and a radiant illumination. 

It is a spiritual law that in the first thirty-five years 
of human life much has to be developed and worked 
through that is like a coming to terms with the inherited 
forces of family and race as against the free forces of the 
individual spirit. And after that, the working out of 
the now li^attd destiny that leads on into the future. 
The change may be one that is only felt inwardly in the 
soul; or it may be reinforced by a predestined change in 
outer circumstances. And so it was with G>lumba, 
exiled from Ireland. In the Preface to his hymn Alhu 
we find these words : 

** The hymn was written because he was desirous of 
praising God. For seven years he was aeardung out 
this hymn, in th$ BUnk CM wMmnt (ray italics)— 
that is, bes ee c hing for^veness for the bai^ of Cull 
Dremlme which he had gained over Dfaumit son of 
Gerfaall, and the other banks whidi were gained on 
his account.** 

Hmcc is oooAnion of dam hcM^ foe it ww 
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actottUy (»ily two yncs bct y een die batde of Ditmhiie 
and ColumlM’s voyage to Iona, and the Black Cell is said 
to have been in Detty in Ireland. But it is mote than 
likely that the seven-year period refers to a period of 
initiation, a time of development in self-knowledge, 
which was in process both before and afiber the 
battle, and culminated after his banishment. The “ black 
cell without light” may well have been the bitter 
darkness that every soul knows on the Threshold of 
enlightenment. 

St. Adamnan divides his Ufe into three parts : the 
mote external activities, the miracles, and the visions of 
Angels. I have dealt as much as is necess^ here with 
the first of these. Adamnan arranges the omer two parts 
as he does because he is desirous, I think, of showing how 
the whole life of the initiate is based on the adjustment 
of the polarity of the forces in which he was to ex- 
perience the fulfilment of his mission — the earthly and 
the heavenly. 

The miracles attributed to St. Columba are first of all 
related to the Earth and its elements. Before considering 
them, even if we allow for possible exaggerations, it is 
well to remember how much, in those times, man’s 
^riwle relation to Nature was still conditioned by his 
psychic sensitiveness towards all that was concealed 
bdiind the outer natural phenomena ; and in r^ard to 
miracles of healis^, the relation between soul and soul 
must certainly have been akog^her different ficom what it 
is to-day, so that healing of the sick could be aocom- 
pUsfaed by the entdse of psycho-mental influences of 
oiie human being iqxmanadier. Evel^ in some cases, the 
gsowdi and vsttoes of plants ooiMd be afteted. We^ve 
onl^ to read of dm oldest t*— for .1 

oc ftagmenta fiom Albettos Mag— w others*— to see 

«OB IDyPE wSOOTOOPEBDIHCy dUDV irCwB vOU IBKIB CWCSt 
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centuries later, and quite seriously. But however care- 
' fuUy we might follow somq'of die old magical teenies 
to-day, they would no longer “ woric ” ; because wt are 
different. But v'c will let Columba’s miracles speak 
for themselves. 

In the Gospel of St. John, by Rudolf Steiner, the occult 
foundations of t^ first miracle performed 1 ^ Christ, the 
chang in g of dw water into wine, are described. The 
miracle, he says, had a significance for the udiole iatute 
development of humanity. It was based on certain 
accepted customs : water was used at Jewish marriages 
between people who were connected by blood ; wine, 
when they were not so connected ; and the marriage at 
Cana was of the latter kind. The drinking of wine has 
a certain effect. It creates a kind of feeling of 
independence in the Ego. What was indicated by the 
changing of water into wine was that the time had come 
for the widening out of relationships between human 
beings, that they had to become free from the dependence 
upon mere group ego-hood and raise themselves to a 
sense of the brotherhood of all humanity. 

Steiner also shows how the whole sequence of the 
following miracles reveals the increasing power of the 
Saviour whidi culminates in the raising of Lazarus. And 
in St. Adamnan*s Lfe — though the greater miragles ate 
interspersed with all sorts of lesser ones — the geneial 
trend of the succession of them follows a similaf process 
of enhancement. Consideting riiat it is the life of an 
initiate that Adamoan is describing, it is intetesthig diet 
die first mitacle he tecotds » a dumging of water into 
wine for the Eucharist ; "Thus Christ^ Lord showed 
His first pinof of mitacolow power diaoagh His discqpic;, 
|ust as He wrought it Hfouelf whip He o^a fat^hiah^i 
of nwiarife s in Cana of Gslflee.* And he con ih^ die 
aooouat of st with dwie woadsi **1% this dhrfaie 
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fflifiide which was maoifested through out Columba, 
shine like a lamp in the Intioduction of this little book, 
so that we may then pass on to the other great miracles 
that were manifested through him .” 

One who had such a mission as Columba had, must 
bear in his soul an understanding for the need of freeing 
men from the old attachment to blood-ties, and 
awakening them to a sense of world-brotherhood. He 
could “ change water into wine.” 

A great many of Columba’s miracles in Iona, taking 
them in the order given, were worked in what Adamnan 
calls the “ lower species ”, the element of Water. The 
Saint averts a pestilence which is ^ling in the moisture 
of the air from the clouds ; he heals cases of sickness by 
administering water that he has blessed ; he draws water 
out of a rock ; he cleanses a poisoned spring ; and from 
the juices of a plant which is bitter he takes away the 
bitterness ; and so on. 

Next, we find his miracles in the element of Air — 
calming die storms at sea when his monks are in danger 
in their boats ; changing the direction of the wind ; and 
through the air his staff (which he had left behind him in 
the monastery) is miraculously wafted to him . 

And then his powers are directed to the multiplying 
or purifying of food, and to the exorcising of demons ; 
he is working in the element of warmth, or Fire. 

Later, we find that he is not working direcdy into the 
dements, but into the s9$iU mtn, in events that have 
to do with their destiny; he adminwtefs justice in 
naiaaoilous ways. And finally, there is the greatest 
tnirsde of all, die taising of a dead youth to life. 
Adamnan, in his eadbudaam, for detail, only 
ptorimatefy follows the sequence of die "increase, of 
But it ii tfaCCC • ftui 

tkfof I W in Ilk if fiatkiwit 
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with the aid o£ some knowlcf^e the typdcal events 
that' show themselves, in diffetent ways, in die lives of 
gteat initiates. 

At the time tl:at Adamnan was writing his book 
miiacles had already become much more ** miraculous ** 
than formerly, and something must be allowed for in* 
accuracies. But his account of the miracles at least 
reveals the power of G>lumba's love which really brings 
about the action of the psychic relationship between his 
own and Nature’s forces, and between his own soul and 
the souls of others, intensified step by 8tq> until it 
touches at last even the mystery of death. And this 
is the culmination of the dunging of water into wine — 
that love, pouring directly from the Ego itself, can 
conquer death. 

But all this is only the one side of Columba’s life — the 
carrying of light into Darkness. The third Book of the 
Life is devoted to the description of the visions of Angels. 
Now Columba is not only carrying Light into the Dark* 
ness, but his own Darknessr— dl that bdongs to his 
human nature — ^is lifted into the light of the spiritual 
world. His intercourse with the Angels, where he seeks 
to attain to it for the sake of hdping hu fellow men, is 
constantly reached only after intense struggle — ^he has 
to pass through that regicm in the spiritual world 
itself vdiete the war between light a^ Darkness— 
Angels and Demons — is deq«iately uraged. Again and 
again, in spiritual vision, he fidlowa the souls of those 
who have died and enoQontets thek putgstorisl demons ; 
or, when unaUe to go in person to die aid of rile liviiig 
who are in some kind of danger, he dghls vaUati^ for 
them in spirit on the side of rim Angds. Butinriieoslm 
silences of his seoct devotkms and medherinw rim no- 
d imme d Ra di an ce fidls 190a hht^ ladig^ and daariing 
in the hoty ni^tt. 
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On one sudi nig^t one of the monks ctq»t into the 
chapel to piay, while Gdnmba was engaged in his 
devotions in the otatoty adjoioingf the doot between 
having been left a little ajar : 

“But the brightness of that same celestial light 
bursting through the inner door of that chamber, filled 
the interior of that other little house where Virgno was 
domg his best to hide himself, and not without a certain 
degree of intense fear. And as no one can gaae with 
direct and undaaaled eyes upon the summer and 
noonday sun, so also Virgno who saw it, could by no 
means bear that celestial brightness because that 
incomparable flood of light much dazzled the sight of 
his eyes. He was so greatly frightened at the sight of 
this terrible and lightning-like splendour, that no 
strengdi remained in him-” • • ' 

We are not without a hint here and there in Adamnan’s 
Ufot and elsewhere, of the connection between the 
diseases and plagues of that time and the secrets of the 
“ magnetic earth ” that were described in the last chapter. 
The most important of these hints is of course in the 
legend of Od^. But here we have an account of the 
Saint’s battle against the demons of a certain disease, 
who were armed with iron darts — a curious statement, 
and only to be understood in the light of what has been 
said alxmt the nu^netic forces of the “ Double ”, against 
whkii die Irish initiates were said to be able to ewtt dieir 
special influence. The mention of “iron darts” is 
oextaiflly not metdy a picturesque touch. The story is 
wordi quoting In : 

“^^ben he hcgea to pay suddenly he sea a vay 
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Uack host of demons fighting sgsinst him inth itoo 
darts ; and as had been revealed to die hofy man fay 
the Spirit, they wished to invade his monastery ai^ 
widi their dartT' to kill many of the bredaten. Bathe, 
one man against innumerable foes — and such fioes — 
taking the armour of die Aposde IViul, fought in brave 
conflict. And so for die greater part of the day the 
war was waged on both sides, neither could they, 
innumerable as thqr were, vanquish the one ; nofiwas 
he strong enough alone to drive them ficom his iolagd, 
until the Angels of God, as the Saint afterwards ' 
related to a few persons, came to his aid, and for fear 
of them the demons, terror-stricken, quitted the place. 
And on the same day the Saint, returning to the 
monastery after the flight of the de mons froip the 
island, speaks this word about the same hostile bands, 
saying : ‘ Those deadly foes . . . who have this day 
been put to flight from the boundaries of this territory 
to the Ethican land shall there, like savage invaders, 
attack the monasteries of the Brethren and bring about 
pestilential diseases, by the virulence of which many 
shall be attacked and die I * ” He afterwards added 
that the prayers of the monks there had geeatly 
mitig a te d die attack. And this was proved cotrect, 
only one monk having died. 

This story is of smne inqxMtaiioe it is one 

of the maiqr links that are to be fbutid in the dnin of 
evidence refitting magnetism to illness, the old seceet of 
the “ Doable **, about whidi a litde mote will fie told in 
another dHqitec. 

The time was drawing ve^ neat when all 
'adfothttknoifibdlgewimldbm 10 cease. Odyadeac 
in s ell e riu al comdomneis, dnt oM fwv w fbe old dale* 

voyano^wasmtlKfotntttobeadndttedtoaifrdiioovesy 
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of die secrets of electricity and magnetism — things which 
we have around us in all abundance to-day not as 
secrets ” but as inventions— as the very structure of 
our modem dvilisation. 

One feels that the spiritual guidance of the world 
worked in a grand and magnificent way in leading the 
religious life of that time out of the old into the new, 
during the first few centuries after Christ. This change 
had to flow in two directions, from East to West and from 
West to, East; and in such representative figures as 
St. Columba, the two streams met. 

In all the accounts that we have of Columba his 
intercourse with the Angels is strongly en]|>hasised. In 
certam esoteric teachings it is said that these Beings have 
a special relation to the human intellect ; that they are 
the " Thinkers ” in the Cosmos, and influence the brain, 
and in this capadty they are said to have prepared the way 
for the coming age of intellectual culture. And as we 
have seen, has always been associated with thought, 
and darkness with ignorance. The Angels are said to 
be those Beings whose mission, in the creation and 
sustaining of the world is the interweaving of Light with 
Darkness, of intelligence with ignorance. The character- 
istic of the Angels is what, in oursdves, we call the 
** longing to attain ” : the desire for Light produces in 
the Angels the desire for Darkness — ^in the sense that out 
of the higher spiritoal st^ where all Beings are hmardlj 
Ubmbmttd^ dbete issue the Angels, seeking Darkness that 
tiaey uiy beat it mto the Light. This it is, woven into 
the souls of men, that urges them to be bom <ni Earth, 
aad m Smitt in the Daricqipsa, to find their own 

of Ljgltt i| dcttfa lOtO 
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But it is in a vety special way that the mission of St. 
G>iamba seems like a human ceflection of the angelic 
mission. He was closely connected, by biith and 
education and de:tiny, with the old pagan wisdom ; he 
had quite cettainly learnt in Ireland, and as a seer, what 
the Druids knew about the nature of the Earth-depths ; 
the legend of Odnin shows this dearly.' He had learnt 
from them, and from the whole atmosphere of his 
native land, many things about death and sickness and 
healing. He knew how death is interwoven with life. 
On the other hand, one feels that his capacity to penetrate 
with the dear vision of a Christian initiate into the 
spiritual world — ^how his whole life is irradiated by 
the power which could come to those to whom 
“Resurrection” was a daily experience — ^gavc him 
illumination with regard to the “ other side ” of birth : 
the instreaming glory of the deathless spirit. What lived 
in him was a union of the Western and the Eastern 
Mysteries. 

St. John of Chrysostom, from whose Christmas sermon 
a passage was quoted at the beginning of this chapter, 
says further how nothing of the Mystery of Chdat, 
neither His Passion, nor Death, nor Resurrection, nor 
Ascension, could have taken place “ ij Ht bad mt first 
been bom** St. Paul, on the other hand, says that nothing 
in Christianity would have any meaning Hr badnotMefi 
and been raised from the dead. 

To be bom is to die to the spiritual wodd, and meet 00 
Earth die “fidse form of Death.” To die on Eardi is to 
bebomintodiespitiettalwodd. Thatisthe**ttaeDeadi”. 

So Oilnmba, standing on the threshold be twe en East 
and West at the beginning of the Christjsnising of EaiBope 
fay die Western streamflowii^thstKq^GdkicChijitisn^ 
lirodommhis own life as snInMate whit wisaftsgment 
of Wt^ddesdny. 


tu the flaming dook 

Viviclly tbe picture of him stands out against 
the dim background of the ancient wisdom. We see 
him, a tall, majestic, and commanding presence— ^ery 
and passionate, tender and loving, wifb a voice that 
could be gentle with healing and peace, or mighty with 
prophetic utterance. In his soul, the dark s^dow of 
profound penitence and humility ; in his Self, the sun- 
light of Eternity — so that men called him the ** Royal 
Bright Star **. 

And outwardly around him the wild and turbulent 
seas ; or the calm and bright-sparkling seas ; the crying 
gulls, the solitudes, the scent of the heather on the Hill 
of the Angels ; the constant activities ^f the monks, 
their sailings and fishings and herding of sheq> and 
cattle; the never-ceasing planning and building; the 
innumerable voyages in cold and heat, in storm or 
becalmed. . . . And behind it all the woven tapestry of 
Light and Darkness in which the jewel of his life gleamed 
in heavenly lustre. 

For him, all darkness in Nature was irradiated by the 
light of Qirist. So that we can write for him too the 
lovely words of the Rmw of St, Vatriek : 

“ At Tata to-day in this fiiteful hour 
1 pkce all Heaven with its power. 

And the Sun with its brightness, 

And the snow with its imteness. 

And Fite with all die strength it hath. 

And Uj^tfung with ite rapid wrath. 

And w winm with their swiftness along the padi. 

And the sea with its deqmess. 

And the codes with dieir ate^oess. 

And the JBardi with its starkoeas : 

All these I dace 

ByGod* aahii^j^ fac^ and grace, 

BpCween and the powees of ^huhneas.** 
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ST. JOHN AND ST. LUKE 

“ The fitst and oldest of things illuminate the last ; and itn* 
material principles ate present in material things.** 

(Iaubucus.) 

A CERTAIN aspect of the old Mystery wisdom 
which continued on into early Christian times 
was known as the Gnosis. The Christian 
Gnostic scriptures which have come down to us i^ the 
P/stis Soplm tell of the descent or fall of the original 
“ Virgin ’* wisdom into darkness, and its salvation hf 
Christ. It is called Sophia, the Virgin of light. There 
are passages which refer to the power of the Virgin o£ 
Light to redeem mankind from the ** counterfeiting 
spirit *’, which we have described as the “ Double 
In the Third Book of Pistis SopUa the nature of man it 
described as consisting of the ** power or spirit, the 
" soul ”, and the “ counterfeiting q>irit ”. First thm is 
a description of how all these powers ate feeble in the 
body of the new-born child, without **aiqr>of 
sensing anything, whether good or evil, because of the 
load tA forgetfialness which is veiy heavy .*^ And then 
how the of the Earth, bang eaten, inoeaMS tibe 
stiei^gth of die three incarnating prind^est uadi Utdely 
little **tbe power and the soul and the oovntetfiBittiig 
i^dt grew, ai^ every one of them senaeth to 

his nature: die power seosedi to aedk after dhe of 
ftoheig^; the soul on the other head aenaeih to seA 
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aftet the xegion of righteousness which is mixed ; the 
counterfeiting spirit on the other hand seeketh aiber all 
evils and lusts and all sins ; the body on the contrary 
senseth nothing unless it taketh up force out of matter.” 

But there is a fourth principle too, one which is in 
alliance with the counterfeiting spirit, and this is the 
“ destiny This has already been mentioned as the 
geographical influence of the Earth at the place of birth 
which tinctuxes or predetermines the character of the 
individual’s physical and sentient nature, through the 
“Double”. 

The teaching continues (and it is beautiful to read) 
that the coimterfeiting spirit — or rather its effects — 
becomes, if the soul has not been able to release itself 
from its influence, the judge of the soul after death in the 
presence of the Virgin of Light ; that is, in the presence 
of divine Wisdom. But the soul that has freed itself and 
has absorbed wisdom “ becometh a great light-stream, 
shining exceedingly. ... It becometh entirely wings of 
light, and penetrateth all the regions of the rulers and all 
the orders of the Light, until it reacheth to the region of 
its kingdom up to which it hath received Mysteries.” 

The whole content of the Gnosis is really a teaching 
about the spiritual Universe — as spheres or “ Mysteries ”, 
with their corresponding hierarchies of Beings ; and the 
twOractUKH of the spiritual Universe into the being of man 
at birth ; hence of the descent of the Logos, the Qirist, 
diroug^ these q^hetes to Eardi, and His Ascension, or 
aubaequent “ eai^Mnsion He takes humanity die 
—mg padi— des09Dding, and ascending. The Cinosis 
p re sen t s the idea of die Cosmic Christ; thf same idea, in 
easeao!; as was contained in the revelatioas received in all 
dieaaiib2tM]rslieiaei,unde^ Thisaqiectof 

Christ ahtoea mdhndy throng the Go^ of St John. 

’the ** Vilifin** has dwaya stood lot ^ ardK^rpe of 
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the Soul, clothed in the light of wisdom. The “ wise ** 
and the " foolish ” vitgins the paiaUe in the Gospels 
xepxesent the souls who petceive the wotld with spiritual 
insight, and tho^e who do not. The Eternal Feminine 
is for ever sought by the human soul as the only guide to 
the Spirit. 

What all the old Mystery schods tried in their various 
•wijs to bring before their pupils was a fundamental 
absolute truth of human existence, the “ virgin birth 
of foe soul. The Woman with the Qiild In her arms is a 
picture that has no date, for it belongs to the realm of the 
Archetypes. It has always been there since the beginning 
of human incarnations, and always as the sign of pro- 
tection from the dominion of foe material world. 

The connection of foe different M 3 rstety schools of 
the past with Christianity can be traced also through the 
remarkable symbols that tradition ascribes to the writets 
of each of foe four Gospels, the Man, foe Lion, the Bull 
and the Eagle. 

Each Gospel has been written out of different soutQps 
of inspiration which are represented by these symbols. 
In foe earlier chapters of this book emphasis has been kid 
upon foe importance of the Bull-symbolism, tfokh 
abounds not only in the Egyptian cult of Apis, the Bull, 
but also in Druidism, where Hu is often identified with a 
Bull, or else is attended fay Bulk. Wheteves this is the 
case the wisdom Uugfat in foese cults had ^ gteat deal to 
do wifo the 8ectet|df the/i^nni/ in its tektkn to foe 
^Mtitual world— as a creatkm of foe ^dtttual wodd; 
it was a physical scknoe based entk^ on ipititnal 
knowledge^ The ho6f was studseffas an image of foe 
m ac to c otm; f h f iff thrif to 

foe sttttctnre of foe body in its iclstioa to foe i^[|||Bd stais^ 
foe processes of foe org a n s , toner socsetioot and so oai, in 

And foe 
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Stan, the dements, the Eatth, Sun and Mpon, wete not 
x^axded only as sMeb, but could be expedenced in 
daitvoyant states of consciousness as colonies of Gods, 
who 1^ sactidced theit own being in the cteation of 
the bo4y. 

Looking at the Universe, Earth, and hhm in this way, 
the ancients believed that during aeons of time devoted by 
the divine Beix^ to the cteation of dian, certain 
archetypal forms had arisen as Thoughts of the Creators, 
which later d^doped on the one hand as the three 
andietypes of all the>4nimal spedes, the fourth being 
the archetype of the con^lete man; their clairvoyant 
imagination showed them how in man the animal forms 
were absorbed and metamorphosed into hufean qualities 
and human physical processes. 

If we look at the bovine creatures, we certainly 
recognise in them a sort of abandonment to the digestive 
processes, and to the heaviness or gravity of the Earth ; 
they seem to correspond to the lower part of human 
nature. But to the ancients this was not “ lower ” in 
the sense of inferiority but the contrary ; for they saw in 
the digestive processes an image of the metamorphosis 
of* material thi^ into spiritual things — a sort of image of 
the Creation, in reverse order. It was a majestic 
revdatiott for the nourishment of man present^ an 
image of his bmamty; they saw him partake of the 
products of the Earth and change them into life, and 
through life t&e quritual activity of dimigb^ Ceding, and 
will is sustained. The Bull-archetype was an inoage of 
the most profound and the most unconscious and 
fundamental wprkiflg of the human nail throug^mut the 
vrimle Uyiqg otgsnina, and especially as it wodcs in 
mao*s pQHet in pmcMits hfs own 
In 
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spititual povret that brought about especialfy the creation 
of the heart and the diythndc STStem of breadung and 
circulation; and as a human (in ha positive 

aspect) revealed itself as cotirage and enthusiasm and 
love. The spititual Lion-archetype suggests a tremendous 
cosmic fire of energy and splendour. The Eagle — soaring 
above the world — ^belongs to the majesty of the force of 
Resurrection. As a tbmhtr^ man aspires to the stars. 





Selected Fignm fioai Aiifelioo da Flecole'e life of Chrkt 

The Human Aidietype, the Man, iqatesented the 
harmony of these three. All four weee seen in dairvoyant 
viskm as sfuritual Beings. Them is fdenty of evidence of 
diis. Some schools of imtiation tevealed die wiadom of 
the Bull, some diat of die Lioo, some diat of the Eag^ 
and odiets the Mysteries of lifan. 

The fooi: Go^cls tie pieiCQtedi bf tlie ttnANr 

oty so xw on oc loyiiiiOiL MmnBm it wiytiw oj 1110 
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Human Mysteties, Matk by die Cosmic Mysteties of the 
Lion, Luke by the Eatth-Mysteties of the Bull, John by 
the powet of the Resuttection, the Eagle. 

TTiere is a peculiar harmony — due to their polarity — 
between the inspiration of Luke and that of John. The 
Gospel of Luke (the Bull) is the Gospel of healing and 
peace descending to the Earth. John reveals what is 
highest and at the same time most profound — ^the re- 
ereation of the human being through the power of the 
Logos, Who says : I am the Bjtsurrection and the 

Ufe! . . . ^ 

Now let us look again at the old Mysteri^ of Hibernia. 
The pupil stands before the two enigmatic statues, the 
one male, the other female ; the one awakens him to the 
vastness of the creation ; he sees the infinite perspective 
of the past which rises b^ore him at first as a dying 
world, in every detail of which his own being is immersed 
and dissolved and scattered and lost. He feels : 1 am one 
with the whole Universe — I was bom of God. And 
then he sees into himself. He looks at the awful 
profundity of his own soid, deep into the fires of his body, 
into the flashing beauty of his imaginations ; and he sees 
them overwhelmed by Life, which withers in the on- 
rushing o£ the future and of eternity. He is tom asunder. 
He sees himself on the one hand soaring like the Eagle 
into cosmic heights, and on the other sinking like the 
Bull under the weight of his earthly nature. wAnd then 
die Answerer appears. And from Him he receives the 
power of the Word which reveals Resurrection from 
deadi and the Healing of all sidmess of soul and 
boefy. 

The Smkl Mysfeesies that ipXise on the fonndatioas of 
* Vb nWiV of laBHM. The 6m Chriirian inidtioii. 
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the Hibemian, were tinctaied especially by that aspect of 
them that revealed the fiatote of man as an earthly being. 
The female element shov^ itself in them in tbe dark 
conflicts of the ?oul in its imprisonment in the -body, as 
in the legends of Cerid^een ; and so the revelation of the 
divine to which the initiate was led by Ceridwen, and 
which appeared in the form of the God Hu, was pictured 
under the imagery of the ^ified body, whose spiritual 
archetype had the form and attributes of the ** Bull ”. 
Such an ascension to spiritual knowledge of the Universe 
from ofU of the bo^ implied also the attainment of 
inspiration with regard to the healing of the body. The 
Druids were physicians. So too, were the Egyptians. 

But the necessity of healing arose, not from the 
revelation of resurrection, but from the revelatiop of all 
that precedes it — the descent from Heaven. 

The writer of the Gospel of Luke was one who was 
inspired out of these sources of initiation knowledge. 

Those who were initiated into the Bull Mysteries 
did not remain ignorant of the secrets of the “ Double **. 
Knowing the Earth (and that is the physical body too) 
they xmderstood what the Earth bestows upon the human 
being in determining certain physical flictors by means of 
which he fulfils, partly at least, his destiny. 

Illness — organic illnesses arising from sub-earthly 
forces in the “Double”, and working through the 
destructive processes in the nervous system — ^is one of 
the conq)anions of destiny. And destiny is daily fulfilled 
through the actions of the wiU. This is a profound 
nysteij of human life. Healing (udietfaex of the soul 
or of foe boAf) wofos into destiny as a divine grace ; 
and passing from one to another human being forough 
c omp ass k m, creates a sharing of destiny which, magically 
unites mankind. ** 

The sed of Destiny is Bhcth; and foe image of foe 
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Woman with the Quid in bet arms appears (the inevitable 
pictute of the logical sequence of these thoughts) as that 
supreoie saving and healing element, the protection 
against isolation in egodsm — dw bond that unites all 
men under a destiny that is sharei—^ destiny of Birth. 
This conception places the Woman and the Quid into a 
sphere of imagination that is no longer earthly, but 
heavenly. She is an Archetype, unborn and death- 
less, a Virgin, bringing her Child — the human soul — 
from the Sun. 

An^ so she appeaiM at a later stage in the degrees of 
initiation as the opposite pole to the sicl^ness which 
comes from the shadow-realm of the sub-earthly. And 
in the Gospel she is to be found incorporated in Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. In no other Gospel is the immortal 
birth-story so magically told as in the Gospel of Luke the 
Physician. And this is one of the reasons why we can 
also feel in the Gospel of Luke something like an echo of 
the wisdom of Buddha : that sickness and old age and 
death are sorrow, but that compassion throws down the 
barriers of separation and brings liberation from them. 

The other aspect of the liibonian Mysteries which is 
reflected in Druidism is not what is only connected with 
the sod^ but what is comiected with the spirit, namely, the 
creation of the world, and its opposite pole Resurrection 
{torn die Deadi of the world. In this the masculine 
element, power, rules. This is the male statue of 
HUsemia. 

Tlie Father-God — the "Great Spirit” — of the old 
Western Mysteries, was ftlt as embracing the entire 
Universe, so that His nature was equalfy manifest in the 
&ctofdcethaBindie&ctofli|e. Everything was " in 
the Fadipc**, and die Esther was in evetydiing. So it is 
true to aiqr dot** Death tttheEather**. Wecoine£mm 
dsaEadiec; ladineacttH&aoEBii^tfaaaMigh^lE^fM^^tf 
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Him which is Death and which is His oate me 
manifestation in the world of nutter. Man has “ con- 
tracted” the whole Universe — the very Being of the 
Father — ^into hL' bo<fy at birth ; at death the body is 
dissolved, and as a spirit man esqunds again into the 
Universe, but in the fell experience of his I am ”. 

The three days* mystic (feath, or deq> trance, the old 
initiations represented a foretaste of this ei^Mnsion. 
Only, in initiation, there was a return to the body, and 
the memory of the spiritual universe and the knowledge 
gained in this transient “death” remained io ^ 
consciousness of the initiate. 

In Druidism the experience of the Ceridwen M3r8tety 
was the experience of the deep entry of the soul into the 
body — birfe. That of the Hu (or Hesus) Mystery was 
the leaving of the body, death, but at the same time its 
“ glorification In other words, the real nature of the 
body as an image of the Creation, and therefore 
“ glorious ”, was realised. 

In the Gospel of St. John we find the likeness to this 
eiperience in the initiation (or raising) of Lazarus. Only, 
in the Gospel, the initiation is carried to a higher degree 
because Christ Himself is the Initiator, and places the 
impulse and power of Resurrection (received from die 
Father) into the words I am ” (that is, thtou^ Christ 
into Lazarus himself) “ I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” And subs^cpiently the wc||Ber of the Go^et 
shows, by his ins^^ into special sayings of Quist, 
that fe mid^stmds tbt My stmts of tbt Fatbir.^ 

1 MuqratudcDisaftlwGo^dslimhadafiNliiwthBtXMaiet 
and Jolav the **disc^ wbom Jens loved”, ate MKaded. Tbs 
moat eili a iaii ee hnesdankn mo dds m a tltr has baeo onda hr 

JUV* K i l lOOtt SwIflHCJf# M tS flUHB DOd» SiM VBOiff inupwyfOOWpw 

a-Maariaed in Ida book Ckutjmj^stJk^ Pms» eiifilHliiit> 
PMaam^ ai4shtMH be aead InranoM jfilsnNad inttia ^oasdon 

tfA ft— liflH M gWiHf 
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This suggested connection between LaTatus and the 
God Hu-Jesus in his chatactet as the levealex of the 
“ glorified body ”, and who, as a teal human being, was 
the Initiator of t^ ancient Cymric race, and was later 
perceived clairvoyantly in the Mysteries -as a being of 
god-like beauty and power as has been described — 
is not merely a haphaiaird connection. It reveals the 
direct continuation of a certain type of initiation. 

Centuries later the spiritud impulse of the old Celtic 
Mysteries, working throughout in a more or less con- 
cealed manner, and meeting, through the missionary work of 
the Irish monks in middle Europe with the Johannine ffiostk ” 
Christianity, gave rise, in the fourteenth century, to the 
foundation of the secret school of ChristhSi Rosenkreua, 
the Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, also called ** John 
Christians 

This Brotherhood adapted a certain symbol, a black 
cross encircled by seven red roses. In its outer form it is 
similar to the encircled cross of Celtic origin. (See 
Frontispiece.) The black cross is the body, purified, 
through the purification of the soul, of all lower desires ; 
the roses are the stations of the Cross — each member of 
the human nature becoming stage by stage a blossom of 
the Spirit. But eosmoh^aUy, the roses represent the 
seven stages of the evolution, purification and ultimate 
resurrection of the Earth itself. 

The two statues of Hibernia showed, in the most 
ancient form, an eventual union between the two ways of 
quritual knowledge, as mirrored in the Go^iels of John 
and Luke, the " outer ” and the “ inner ”, the **above ” 
and the ** below”; and the Qiristian symbol of the 
Rosy Gnpss is the syndiol ttf, their union. Bodi these 
Evsngidists po^ to die cosmic nature of Quast-Jesos ; 
St. Lv^ throi^ Hk genealogy, wfakli he tcaoes to 
Gnf St. loim. in the of the MMttiea. «*««*** 
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to the Loffs Who is “ made Flesh ”, and Who has the 
powez of Resufiection.^ 

In die Gospel of Luke the ctucifizion of Chtist between 
the two thieves ir dtamadcallf described in a way that is 
not recorded by the other Evangelists. On eidier side 
of the Holy One ate the two great enigmas of human 
existence — even as they stood before the nec^hyte as the 
two statues in the Mysteries of Hibernia, and even as die 
two Sphinxes guardol the altar in the Teazle of the Sun 
in Egypt — but revealed now m <]utte a difietent way. 
And Luke records, as the last words from the Cross : 
“ Father, into Thy hands I commend my Spirit.” This 
is entirely in accordance with the spirit of Luke’s way of 
inspiration. 

In the Gospel of John we find something cpiite 
different. The Mother of Jesus, Mery-Soplnat is to be 
united with the beloved disciple : ” Woman, behead thy 
son ! ” John takes the divine Wisdom of the world into 
his heart. And the last words from the Cross are : *‘Itii 
finished.” 

What is finished ? Not the mission of Christ, because 
its fulfilment is hardly begun. But the ” contraction ” 

the whole spiritual Universe into the material crea t ion 
6L man and the Earth — that was finished.* The “ ex- 
pansion ” was to begin ; the teden^ition of the divine 
Wisdom by mm was to begin. The Book of RevdatioQ 
looking fin into t|Mrfutute was its fisR-finiits. 

Luke feels hinuHf gazing into me Depdis where he 
touches the secret of the still uniepentant thief; he 
fieds the ground-note of Cosmic Desti^ there ^Mooe his 


* Due only two of liw Go^ds ass 
the rmmi dik thoie etudiet unit he etiktly 
NiMellf the oclim iltQ pley e m 
‘ loftliefdttkMi 


iiodjr ibe 


* See % ^ Quptef ZiV» pile 
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lovdy acxount the Biith of the ChiltQ, and knows how 
healing can come to it ; and he tecognises the Spint in 
its tdation to the Father-Deaiii, that is, tQ the physical 
body and its mortality ; and^ its ultimate reunion with 
the Father of the Heights. 

John gazes with Eagle-risicm into the infinite future 
evolution of the world, and writes of the past : It 
is finished.” 

Luke brings into his Gospel the echoes of the Great 
Mysteries of the West. 

John crosses over from past to future, because he has 
the secret of the Creative Word which continues : “ I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
He sees the future because he has understood the Be- 
ginning. He is united with the divine Wisdom So{^iia- 
Mary, whose symbol, from the Father, is the Dove. 
The Eagle of vision becomes the “Dove of the 
Eternal ”. 

John, through the “ John Christians ”, carries into the 
future the Mysteries of the Word from East to West. 
CXxt of this there aipse what became known in the 
ninth century as the^ Wisdom of the Grail, whose 
Kni^ts had the emblem of the Dove on their armour. 
But first, as already stated, it had to be united with the 
stream of the Cdtic Mysteries of the West, brought 
Eastward to Europe by the pupils of St. Columba. And 
this union is alreadpt/oresh^owed M the words of the 
daughter of the Wd^ Bride : “ Aty ^fuwent ” (Western 
shtUi be on the Lord tie World” 

And atf dwse came about, in the fourteenth oeotury, not 
oidy the npe fimit of tibe meeting dL these tmo aspects of 
ihe idd Mjvteiles.as ^ ewtetk $ead)iiig of die Rose and 
the CnMB» hut ia this secret Bc ot h e ifa ood all odiec 
aspects as wcU wem down togediitt to fbm a ARNdbas 
of leadimg whidi has s u rv i ve d hcncaih dib stufioe of 
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dviluatioii into out own time, and will be able to make 
.itself known little by little. 

The ptqMmtion for this Bmtheduxx^ of the fourteenth 
century, getminaring in hisloiy about five hundred years 
earlier, is told in the beautiful legend of Floris and 
Blanchefleur, the Rose and the Lily, which riiaU have a 
little chapter all to itself. 



CHAPTER Xn 


THE LEGEND OF THE ROSE AND THE LILY 

T his is a sununaty of the legend of Fleur and 
Blanchefleur, or Floris and Blanchefleur — ^the 
flower with ted petals and the white flower — 
the legend of the Rose and the Lily. There are several 
versions of the original poem, the earliest (Act published 
in France about ii6o.^ 

This charming story has an oriental flavour, but 
undoubtedly originates in its published form in the West 
of Europe. It is a most wonderful example of the way 
in which deep spiritual impulses underlying the history 
of the world could be given out in legendary form. 

There were two child lovers, whose love was pure and 
8tead&st and outlived all tribulation. The children were 
real people. Blanchefleur, the “ Lily ”, was the grand- 
mother of Charles the Great on the mother’s side.* 
Floris, the ** Rose ”, according to the legend, was the 
son of Fenix, King of Spain, and the heir, through his 
unde, of the king^m of Hungary. History, however, 
ttveals that he isCkarUnrt of Ltm. * f* 

Citcamstances brought t^ mother (^Blanchefleur and 
l&e moUfaer of Floris together, and lie ^x'cxe 

bom ** on one day, in one house, in on^Hn^ **. It was 
on Flalm Sonday. When the King of ^jpain observed 

* Aa BaoSali veniga, edited bf Taylor (Ciueadoa Feese) 

*^ndi fisMa no venioo of KoobmI Fledc. 

* 3 # 
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how they loved each othet, he wished to kill Hoxis, hut 
the Queen pacified his anget. Nevertheless, she decided 
that they must be sqparated, and Floiis was to be sent to 
school in Andaluria. He consented to go on condition 
that Blanchefleur was sent after him. But she never 
arrived. For the Queen had sold her, in return for a 
precious Cup, to merchants from Babylon. The Cup was 
said to have been made by Vulcan himself, and on it was 
engraved the meeting of Paris with Athene, Juno, and 
Venus. Blanchefleur was bought from the merchants by 
an Eastern ruler, Amiral, and imprisoned in a tower. 
Meanwhile, Floris returned from school and was told 
that Blanchefleur was dead. Her grave was shown to 
him, with the wondrous shrine that covered it. 

On the shrine was carved a representation of Floris 
himself oflering Blanchefleur a Rose, while she ofleted 
him a Lily of burnished gold. The shrine had many 
other marvels : the elements themselves lived in it as 
wind and perfume and healing balsams that streamed 
from the tomb and gave movement and life to the 
carvings. When Floris was told that Blanchefleur was 
dead he threatened to kill himself, so great was his 
sorrow. So there was nothing for it but to tell him vdiat 
had really happened, and when he heard it he determined 
to go in seardi of her. The horse that carried him was 
half red and half white, the colours divided by a line of 
black ; an 4 ^ its body were the wprds : ** Only he k 
worthy to me who is worthy of a crown.” 

Plottty after many adventures, reached his'^goal in^a 
land gdlltaieifl^ seven kings. And there he found w 
tower yrhetf iBanchefleur was imprisooed. There it a 
graphic drstifiption of the marvels of this tower that was 
iBnmmed by a fiery carbuncle, and sapplied wifib ipcings 
of living liuter silver p^ in whicb die wutuc 
d t oda red i % and down. Fm.wnlrlieei guaeded die 
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tower, and seventy damsels lived in it. Floris succeeded 
. in dstaining access to Blanchcfleur by hiding himself, 
dksthed in a red garment, in an enormous basket of red 
roses. But Amiral, the ruler of the tower, discovered 
him asleep with Blanchefleur and threatened them both 
with death. After extraordinary scenes, when each 
again and again begged to be skin in pkce of the other, 
Amiral had pity on them, and the sword fell from his 
hand. Floris and Blanchefleur were wedded, and lived 
till they were a hundred years old. They died “ in the 
same hour and on the same day 

This legend really tells us of one of the occasions in the 
history of the world when an att^pt is ig^e to unite 
the ancient and pure mystery wisdom with advancing 
Qiristian and “ intellectiul ” civilisation. This intmtion 
was based on a profound knowledge of spiritual 
evolution, namely, that in' the inspired wisdom of the 
past lay the key to the future development of the 
Qiristian impulse. In the eighth century the soul of 
Europe, which was in danger of being overwhelmed by 
the intellectual culture-stream of Arabia, longed for the 
** Lily *’ that was stiU fragrant in the East, while the 
Qiristianity of the West, nurtured on the soil of the 
Irish Mysteries, sought to unite itself with the “ Lily ” 
andf the *' Rose ** in the quest of the Holy Grail. Four 
hundred years later, we End this longing in another 
form — for Pktonism to be united w^th Atil^totelianism ; 
in short, everywhere 'sthere there are two things that 
am sj^sAcually at one, and have to overcome their 
{wedaitmed teii]|>oiaxy separation. 

Charibeit at Laon, the teal FImis of the .l^eod, 
foumeyedto the .East out of a similar imjiiilir to t^ of 
JtdiMi foe .^postam~«foe dedre to find foe tseuares of 
foe aH lil|fateiy-wiadojii*at foe at foe 
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Eastmi wisdom should be the teal bdde of the Rose-soul 
Western coltoie — ^before it could be layished by the 
scieatific intellectual ism of Arabia. 

What the soul cf Europe sought, when the legend of 
the Rose and the Lily came to birth in the eighth century, 
and still seeks, is that inspired insight into the meaning 
of the Incarnation, Death, Resurrection and Ascension of 
Qirist, which was almost quite lost after the first centuries 
of our era. The mystical Christianity that in the Middle 
Ages was still nourished by Platonic thought and the 
last echoes of Eastern wisdom, .retained a perception of 
the meaning of the power of Christ to transform Nature ; 
but the advancing intellectualism of the age required, 
not only to “ feel ” its reality but to grasp it in thought 
and idea ; and this required the Aristotdian method of 
the Scholastics. But in thinking”, it may be that 
inspiration is gradually lost. 

The alchemists of the secret brotherhoods alone, while 
they reverently handled the substances of Nature, could 
still experience something of the old rejoicing in the 
holiness of the Earth. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE DAWN OF A NEW AGE 

** Then ftom the dawn it seemed them came, but hunt 
As ftom beyond the limit of the wodd, 
like the last edio bom of a great cry. 

Sounds, as if some hut city were one voice 
Around a King returning from his wars. 

Thereat once more he moved about, and clomb 
EVn to the highest he could climb, and saw. 

Straining his eyes beneath an arch of baud'. 

Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the King, 

Down tb^ long water o|^ning on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to less and vanish into light. 

And the new sun arose bringing the new year.” 

(Tenntson. Tb» Passing of Artbir.) 

I 

AS we dtaw neat the end of out wandeting beside 
this stteam of ancient wisdom, let us look 
m whete the last tays o£ the setting sun shed a 
gloty upon it befote it sinks ftom out sight undetgtoxmd. 

One of the greatest of the Dtuid centres was whete the 
Cathedral of Chartres now stands. The original church 
was raised above a crypt where rested an ancient pre- 
Christian Druid statue of the Virgin with the Child in 
her arms. Her eyes were closed. Prophetically, the 
Mbthot^ the World was represented as having already 
passed into her long sle^, wuting, like the old Heroes of 
the West, to be awakened by the touch of a new Initiate, 
and so fUfil die age-old prophecy that Isis-Si^hia would 
come again and kindle the light of cosmic wkKk>m once 
more in the qpes of men. ** No/n Dam dr Saas-ttml** 
lite cdd ImUdets calletf her— -die Viigin of dm undei>eatdi. 

* 4 * 
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But also, this figute wts a paophecy fot a neaxet futoie. 
A ' txadition tells how many centuties befote the In- 
catnation, the Dtuids in Chatties teceived a revelation 
that a Virgin would appear who woul(| bear a Child, 
and this Child would bring salvation to the wotld. So 
they built an altar in her honour, and wrote iq)on it 
ptp^htra, “ the Virgin who will give birth And 

on the altar they placed a statue of her with the Child on 
her lap, and founded a cult and odeied sflcridces to her. 

Similar temples consecrated to the Virgin arose in 
many parts of Gaul. Tradition tells us further that when 
at last the Druids found that many strange wonders were 
taking place — as we have already told in the Irish legend 
of Conchubar — ^they knew that the Saviour had been bom ; 
and they made a hymn Oghriosa Domi/ia, and publicly wor- 
shipped the Virgin in the Grotto where her statue had been 
placed, and where the Cathedral of Chartres now stands. 

The statue has disappeared ; but the inspiration of her 
presence remained ; and for hundreds of years Chartres 
was perhaps the greatest centre of culture and learning 
and ^ spiritual life to be foirnd in the whole world. 

But it has a special interest fot us in connection with 
our subject, bemuse Chartres was the place above all 
others where the last echoes of the Mystery-wisdom of 
the Greeks lingered on in the Christianity of the great 
Platonists, until the end of the twelfth century. It is as 
thou^ they could sdll touch with spiritual hands and 
see with spiritual eyes the splendid ethereal Imaginations 
udiidi the andent Druid seers had mooldql in die 
vapours of their incense and ooknued with rainbow 
tints fixunr the Cauldron of^ Ceddwen: and this 
atmoqihere nourished what aw<^ in dieix own souls as 
di^ studied the Flatonk philosopl^ and dseanied of the 
golden Persephone. 

Wow 1 0 f t 
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imagme to-day 1 How little we lealise with what cate 
and what vision they were so that the living 

Earth should pout into the atmosphere what was needed 
for a particular cult — ^whether of moisture, or dtyneas, or 
heat, or cold, whether of iron or copper or lead or 
sparklii^ silica, or the “ magnet’s invisible passion ” I 
See how beautifully Platonic thought, I^xathed into 
Qiristianity, could feel itself at home amid the ethereal 
imaginations of the vanished Druid Mysteries. Rudolf 
Steiner summarises this : 

. . . “God lies hidden spellbound in the world, 
and you need His own power to find Him. You must 
awaken that power in yourself. . . . Where is God ? 
This was the question asked by the soul of the Mystic. 
God is not existent, but Nature exists. And in Nature 
He must be found. There He has foiind an enchanted 
grave. It was in a higher sense that the Mystic under- 
stood the words ‘ God is love ’. For God has exalted 
that love to its dimax. He has sacrificed Hims elf in 
infinite love. He has poured Himself out, is scattered 
in the manifoldness of Nature. Things in Nature 
live, and He does not live. He slumbers wi thin them. 
We are able to awaken Him ; if we are to give Him 
existence, we must deliver Him by the creative power 
within us. 

“ The candidate now looks into himself. As latent 
creative power as yet without existence, the Divine is 
living in his soul. In the soul is a sacred place where 
die ^gnUboond god may wake to liberty. The soul is 
die modiex who is able to conceive the god by Natuie. 
Tf thr irrnl nlln~rn hnnif rn hr imfrrgnntril bjNnturr. 
she witt ghfe faiidi to fhe l^hriae. God is bom fixmi 
die amdtgo ci die soul widi Natnt^ no longer a 
“hiddeii**, bnt.a nmniftd god. HA" 1ms lij^ e 

slEwQGENDmHlB JUDPBL ^IPXIKIDDDDIHC BDQKJBIhVK HIBm JCMC Jv XuC 
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god fteed ftom enchantment, the <^pna^ of the God 
'who was hidden by a^pell. He is not the gteat God, 
who was and is and ht to come, but yet lye may be taken, 
in a certain sense, as a revelatimi o£ Him. The Father 
remains at rest in the unseen; the Son is bom to 
Man out of his own soul. Mystical kno'adedtge is 
thus an actual event in the cosmic process. It is the 
birth of the Divine. It is an event as real as any 
natural event, only enacted upon alKghef plane. . . . 
The uninitiated man has no feehng for the Father 
of that god, for that Father slumbers under a spell. 
The son appears to be bom of a Virgin, the soul 
having seemingly given birth to him without impreg- 
nation. All her other children are conceived the 
sense-world. Their father may be seen and touched, 
having the life of sense. The Divine Son alone is 
begotten of the hidden, eternal. Divine Father 
Himself.”! 


In the centuries preceding the culmination of the 
“ glory of Chartres ” many bmutiful things were written 
about the Virgin. It seemed as though a heavenly 
radiance shone out all over Europe from Her throne 
there. Fulbertus, Bishop of Chartres in the tenth 
century, wrote of Her : 


' She sdio is to eiyc birth to the g r e a test King 
The Sun of mghteouaness 
Maria, Stax the Sea, imptoocfaes hex rising to-day, 
R^oioe, ye fiuthfol, and bdi^ die light tUvine I ” 


Fulbertus* whole life was mfluenned by his Jbvodon 
m the Virgin: it was rnme than devotkm in its intensi^ 
and raptnxe. His wotsh^ of^iAe " Star of die Sea ** 
, Minramkaiied itsdf to everything tSiat went oat fiom 
die School of Chartres over the vribdb of Bnao^ Itis 
laid of him diet he was tte fisat m dboover the seal date 
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of the buth of the Vii^ Muy, as Sq)tembe£ 6th, and 
that he founded a permanent festival in honour of it. 

Up to about t^ thirteenth centur 7 the Virgin was 
thought of mote as the Queen of Heaven — throned in 
majesty among the stars. “ Later, she drew nearer and 
nearer to the more immediate life of human feeling . . . 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries becoming more 
and more an image of human womanly love and charm. 
Then she entered completely into the realm of human 
feeling. The Mitmedienst (Minnesingers) is rooted in this 
Mary-worship.”^ 

So in Qia^res, saturated with the atmosphere of the 
Mysteries of the West and of Greece, ancj^ crowned with 
the star-radiance of the Virgin of the World, a Chris- 
tianity and a learning could be nurtured during the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centmies that still carried in its heart 
the afterglow of a vanishing and inspired wisdom. 

The legend of the Rose and the Lily, told in the last 
chapter, was a secret record of the search for a way — 
undertaken already in the ninth century — of uniting 
esoteric Christianity, still imbued with the best elements 
of the old Mysteries (the “ Lily ”) with the “ Rose ” ; 
that is, with t^t part of the spiriUud life Of man which is 
destined to be the builder of external civilisations. But 
the twelfdi century demanded an intellectual develop- 
ment in which this spiritual union was not possible. 
CXitwardly, the strife between Church and State was for a 
time the pivot around which all political events turned. 

The Ifily is not so perfect a flower as the Rose. 

The Alji^iel Gabrid carried the Lily to the Virgin as the 
signoftheooniiogoftfai^Rose; the moat perfect flower. 
Love, was to Uo^pm not in the Heavens like the vdiite 
lily ofan unearthly wisdoflo, but on the Earth. Thiswas 
ijw lesson m*"ki**^ bf i*ayp . 

^ ^KadHcifK* JPsf PMWr aw 
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In the seciet sdhook of the OcdeiF of tlie H0I7 
Giail, the pupils wete taught that thou^ thejr had gained 
all wisdom, and might see themselves in vision in the 
white gafment ot the Lily, yet its petfume was not pwe, 
and the Lily must become like the Rose, xed with the 
blood of the heart's love. Lily and Rose must be one. 

The legend of Floris and Blanchefleut is a legend that 
tells deep secrets also o£ England and Prance. Here, in 
the early Middle Ages, was the stage whtreJbV« drama was 
concentrated, of the first beginnings of the epic struggle 
to bring to the soul of Europe a realisation that the Rose, 
already wandering for centuries on the Earth seeking to 
be united with the Lily, and fearful of its ravishment a 
merely material intellectualism, must at last gather the 
Lily to its heart and create an earthly civilisation that 
could prepare the world for universal love, bom out of 
the lap of wisdom. 

In Britain the Rose became the national emblem. It 
sprang originally from Wales — ^last stronghold of 
Druidism — from the house of Owen Tudor. The 
Fleur de Lys (Lily) of France, the national emblem ftom 
the twelfth century, is really the FUeirs de Lme—^ 
Flowers of thc 4 ight : the three petals of the heraldic lily 
are the Tiree rojfs of once sacred to the Druids of 
Gaul and Britain as the thmefold utterance oi the Name 
of God.^ 

The Ros^ as symbol within symbol, is Druidic too ; 
it is the fiery girdle of the I^uiik' Divinity Hu-Jesus of 
vdiom we have already told. But /Am, the ** Rose ” was 
still in the Heavens. Only when Christ's love^'^ true 
Rose — permeated the Eacth and txnafonned Natnte^ 
could the andent Mystery wisdom vtili its " flowesi of 
die lig^” be united w^ the eutlily wnibol' of Ho 
as the symbed of sdf- fa i o w l ct |g e *4^ seUksmem* 
s ^Qhfseai, 
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This is the heiald of s fiitiue in which tfiMsuw 'wisdom will 
be founded on Divine Love. 

Ihe histoty t>f England and the histoty of Ftance were 
woven insepaxably togethet until the eady part of the 
fifteenth centuty. It was only then that the Folk-Soul of 
the English people could begin its own independent 
existence undet the eatthly symbol of the Rom 

But the spinttud link is never broken : the Rose is 
everywhere on Earth ; the Lily is everywhere in Heaven. 
Nevertheless : “ Heauen and Earth have kissed each other 
as the Psalmist sang. 

When all men recognise that, there will be peace. 

2 

if We look at the England of that time we see a remark- 
able development going on, the struggle for the accom- 
plishment of the real birth of the English Folk-Soul, 
incarnating into, and striving to bring into a harmony, 
all the various elements of its composition. 

We said just now that places were important. It 
seemed as though the actual “ earth ” of Western Britain 
were still so alive under the cloud that had fiillen over its 
ancient sanctuaries, that it had a repellent power — built 
around itself a spiritual wall, against whic^ in Ireland and 
in Wales, no arrogant conqueror could prevail. The 

En^ish ** and the " Britons ”, the latter with their 
predominating Celtic blood, were not yet welded to- 
gether. The former were advancing towards a real self- 
oonsckMls Ego-hood ; the latter were still a people into 
vdkom theur “earth” breathed the old indetumintte 
dtcnndikeqnalitiili, a Itedtage for which they fouj^ like 
fhose who arb filM by & Udodiimd, with passion and 
ooovktkmaadinoompiuaUehen^^ Iheywcfeahard 
pcoblem foe the deiy Normin Kings; but a ptoUem 

tbc CQCDfdl* 
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czted intetoal histoiy of &uope in its hitihet and thtdiftt 
between lebellious ctqwned heads and sopsemaqr 
was absorbing all attention, while Popes ffMo mm unicated 
Emperors and Emperors dqK>sed Popes. ... 

One can get the strangest impression if one looks on 
the one hand at the seething turmoil of nations in the 
throes of qg^king, and on the other hand at the under- 
currents of the spiritual life — the secret brothedioods, 
the noble schools of learning standing at cross-roads 
between Platonic and Aristotelian modes of thought ; 
and in the West, the mystical legendary life of soul, that 
waited for its longed-for fulfilment and believed utteidy 
in the return of King Arthur and a re-birth of some half- 
understood and half-forgotten glory. Neither Danes 
(except for a single century), nor Saxons, nor Rnijans, 
nor Normans, had succeeded in prevailing against ihe 
Ccltic-Gaelic soul. 

There were three human beings in the twelfth century 
who seem to have been focal points in the consummation 
of the immediate destiny of England, spiritually and 
externally, and so bringing about something like the actual 
birth of the English folk-soul at the very moment when 
the old epoch of civilisation (the fourth, which had lived 
itself out under the predominating influence of Greece 
and Rome) was entering into its final century of ptq>ata* 
tion for the fifth — our own Anglo-Saxon-GetoMnic age 
of cukure. 

These three human beings were bound together in a 
strange knot of personal, and world, destiny. They were 
Henry n, Thomas i Bechet, and John of Salisbury ; and 
they pilled on^dieir drama m the Iaa|4nlf of the twelfth 
century. 

They seem like s epa r a te endioduiieati of the ihcee 
iqnditiea of the soul of a peoples lioRtiy, tibe Ibeoe ^ 
WiQ, Johnof Saliriin^ihepoiwarof Beciik|» 
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tiie aacrifidal dement of the life of Feeling, caught up 
betureen the other two, swayed by both, and dominating 
both, yet spiritually freed from both by his martyrdom. 

This is not a history ** book ; but let us look at a few 
pictures connected with these thi^ee souls, which may help 
to suggest to the ceader somediing of the underlying 
character and significance of this century in relation to 
what has already been described in earUer chapters. 

The age was the age of the great strug^e of the Qiurch 
to free itself from secular control and all its attendant 
evils, a struggle so brilliantly inaugurated by Gregory Vll. 
The monastic systems of that time had a 'great civilising 
influence in the midst of the endless quaijels of kings and 
barons, Normans and Saxons^ and the oppressions of the 
poor-; and the allegiance of the people either to the 
Church or to the State must have been quite as much a 
question for them of comparative comfort or comparative 
misery as a question of religion or loyalty. And two 
outstanding events enormously strengthened the ascen- 
dancy of the Church ; one was the excommunication of 
Henry IV (of Germany) for daring to depose the Pope, 
and his subsequent submission and spectacular penance : 
the romantic story of his standing in the snow bare-foot 
for three days, whether true or not, at least emphasises the 
prevailing dominant idea of the all-importance of peni- 
tence and of exhibiting it, publidy. A hundred years 
l^aet Henry n of Finland made his great act of penance 
too, strij^ed and flowed at the altar of Canterbury 
$ot the murder of Thomas & Becket. Thomas’ death 
really set fhe final seal to die end of the last degenerate 
efibtts on the parttif the secular power to hold to what 
hadlor^ since vaMWied, rhe ancient belief in the divine 
owmbadowing of kings— oime a reality in die idhiation 
of all rulers — its acceptance of them as “ Kings ond 
Fcwsts unto God”. 
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It is the final passing of the dominance of the Swoed as 
a sign of dmm, not bratal, authotitf^ to the dominance of 
the Word, and the degehecation of the authotitf of the 
Sword. The“ Svotd ” was once an emblem of the Sun 
— ^it was the Sun-ray, of the ** golden plough ” for the 
furrowing of the Earth — a symbol created by the ancient 
wisdom that could behold the glory of Nature and love 
her as her champion and fight for the peacR of her. 

The same problem faces the eleve^tb end twelfth 
centuries — ^but quite metamorphosed— in the great 
enigmas of the Hibernian statues, and in the legend of the 
Lily and the Rose ; but being played out now on die 
stage of the external life, by the Will, the Thought, and 
the Feeling of the European soul, in the personalities of 
Henry 11, John of Salisbury, and Becket. 

3 

“ Learning ” was the greatest of all professions ; and 
learning was inevitably allied to the ecclesiastical life. 
The Church alone showed the way to its supreme 
achievemrat. 

John of Salisbury is said to have represented the vary 
flower of English learning. He began life, like Thomas, 
as a secretary at the Court of Archbishop Theobald at 
Canterbury (ii;4); Thomas turned his attention to 
specialising in canon law, became first of all Chanoellor of 
England, and at last Archbishop ; but John followed 
padi of philost^hy, his other appointments being in some 
sense secondary to the dominating passion of his soul, 
learning. Thdr friendship was a life-loiig one. John 
dedicati^ his books to, wrote than to, Thotnas ; 
was ahn^ his counsdlor ; alw^ lih his cahn fore- 
sight f&toTooting to restnia Thoroas* atdimt and 
inyemo e i^ ; always trying to bifogtdKNtt^failaietycaiKi 
a le o on ci li Btion between Bedhet and the Kif ; tothtg 
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his widi Iriend : being ptesent with him at least 
on the day of his death — but, as it seeing fleeing at the 
last £tom the sight of its attodous flilfiln^nt. 

Thete is a little stoty of John as a child which throws 
some light on the continued oislpice, within the Chutch, 
of decadent methods of dairvoyance, and teveals the 
" Thinker ” in John very delightfully ; it is typical of 
what was so urgent an element in the culture of the 
Middle Ages — the flight fmm all remnants of the old 
clairvoyance towards the development of the intellectual 
soul and reliance on individual reasonings John tells the 
st<^ hims elf in his Volicraticus 

“ It happened that he ” (his priesISy tutor) “ made 
me and a boy somewhat bigger than I, after some 
unholy prdittunaries, sit at his feet and apply ourselves 
to this sacrilegious business of ‘ scrying*, so that what 
he sought to know might by ofir meaixs be revealed to 
him, either in nails smeared with some consecrated oil 
or chrism, or in the smooth polished body of a basin. 
When then, some names having been invoked, which, 
child as 1 was, 1 judged from the horror 1 felt at hearing 
them, to be the names of evil spirits . . . I for my part 
proved myself so blind a scryer that I could see nothing 
thoe but the nails or basin or other familiar objects. 
So I was after this considered useless for this sort of 
enjoyment, and was sentenced as one whose presence 
was a hindrance to these sacrilegious proceedings, 
never to come near when such were in hand ; and as 
ofben as it was intended to engage therein I was shut 
out as an inq>ediment to aa^ sort of divining. So 
gaadous was ^^i^| Lotd to me In my tender age.” 

Btixditit on ttffhe bocflc he expresses himsdf quite 
^ C. I. WeUi. 
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dz«uss, but with (ateful and thoug^illi]} dtacrimkiarinw 
concerning the value oi; worthlessness o£ idl the tauay 
different kinds of such tilings which were so familiar to 
most people at that time. 

A wonderful clarity of thought shines out like a lanq> 
over John’s whole life, and is what makes him an out- 
standing representative of the culture whose most perfect 
expression was to be found in the ft^* Scl^l of 
C^rtres — ^where Jie afterwards ended hio as Bishop 

— and when the whole climax of the old age and tbtt 
preparation for the new, in the realm of Thought, cul- 
mmated in the passing over from the rule of the Platon^ 
to the rule of the Aristotelians. 

To understand this moment in history, and the 
personality of John of Salisbury, is to understand more 
clearly the other aspects of this threefold human 4*—?” 
which we shall come tp presently. 

For a long time after the closing of the old Mysteries 
their echoes remained; but in what way? In such 
a way that there was still a vivid awareness of the 
dead. 

Right on into the twelfth and thirteenth centuries men 
who were striving to adapt themselves to the more Intense 
intellectual form of thinking, felt themselves ** 

by the thoughts of the dead that came to them vividly 
and with immense reality. The great battle foat was 
waged by the leading thinkers of the Schcdastic petiofl 
against ^ long-dead Averroes, whose doctrines con- 
cetoing ** universal ” immortality they strove to cefnte, is 
only to be accounted for by thh &et (evident in many 
otha ways), namely, riiat the ^h^ial conscioaaoeas 
couldstill gain access to the so-rnllrifWwid in the garitnal 
woddivea if only in a shadowy wqr. ilhnnydb^lhe 
writings of thstt period dty and nwliiif winhig^ tan aauy 
t ho u| ^ had been wonby strnggia^tiNiflingi^IbcayNir 
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adf'cao^ous espiession. The Platonists of the earlier 
years’ of the Qiartres period had not yet reached the 
climax of the endeavour to “ claim thoughts as their own 
property ” as against the impersonal, universal view of 
thought held by such philosophers as Averroes. 

The Platomc philosophers (and “ philosophers ” were 
not “ dreamers ”, but active men) were still nourished by 
the echoes of the old “cosmic thinking” — (they felt 
thoughts coming to them from spiritual realms rather than 
from their own heads) — which linked them still with the 
past ages of Mystery-wisdom. But even they could only 
look back upon the greatness of that wisdom as upon a 
phantom. The Cistercians were those who felt this 
influence the most deeply. The Dominicans were mote 
under the influence of Aristotelian methods. 

It is hardly possible, I believe, for us even faintly to 
imagine the enthusiasm that men of that time carried into 
their ideas. We have discussions enough in these days, 
and opinions, and we “ think ” with a certain nonchalance 
and attach far more importance to the effects of our 
thoughts than to Thought itself. But then, to think, to 
have certain views of life and the world, v^s dramatic in 
the extreme, and it could culminate as real tragedy in any 
human soul that was caught up in the vital spiritual 
waiflue of thought — amid the echoes of the Mysteries, 
the voices of the dead, the whole enormous birth-throes 
that heralded indivulmlity in thought and in the hope of 
imniotttllity. 

liltt Bernard of Chartres, Theodoric of Chartres, 
Betnadw Sylveettis, William o£ Conches, and Abdard of 
Bath, tried to harmonise Platdtpid Aristotle : 

^ They haefed dieir ptulosophy on Plato, botxt the 
«me tiine eodMvour^ -Jn order not to omne into 
oftwateiion widi Adstotdum aothority, to harmoniae 
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the views of both these thinkeiES. John of Selisbacy 
leguded Plato and Ac^ode with eqoal lon^ ia 
Plato the scientific advocate of an ideal wotld^oncep- 
tion, and in Atii.totle the master and method-creator of 
scientific research.”^ 

Qerval describes the teachers of Qiartres as “ Qiristian 
philosophers ”, pupils of Pl^to in regard tp j^octrine, and 
of Aristotle in regard to method. 

Rudolf Steiner says : 

“ The world-conception of Aristotle *is not really 
opposed to that of Plato. The difierence between them 
consists rather in the way in which both men are 
captured by different <6ides of Reality — ^the world of 
ideas, and the world of the senses. For Plato, the 
world of the senses is only a preliminary stage from 
which one rises to the world of Ideas ; the former has 
no other importance except as the means for reaching 
the latter. With Aristotle it is the opposite : he 
desired first to explain the world of sense, and tbm^ 
this explanation, to reach the Ideas. One can say that 
actually the two philosophers share the same view; 
only they are interested in it from opposite sides.” 

Karl Heyer points out* that he who only sees a chasm 
between these two philost^hers is really destroying the 
eonthuaty of the sphitMal evohaion of ma/i, while he who sees 
the harmony between them upholds that coetinuiQr. 

The later intellectaal conception of the wodd had to 1 ^ 
joined— 4s by a process of growth— to the eadier of 

the world.” ** Both strmms axe a wodd-histodcsl unity jn 
the spidtual life of man&d. Pktopiim hack to a 
pte-exktence, the time befois birth, bm itidio^ 

* Dos W'oodir $m Oortm. By Kttt Hefce. CPab. lufetf 
BhIc.) 
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need fot an esdmtoloig^. Ih Plato, a mighty human Past 
is sounding to its end ; in Aristotle, ate the great in^tilses 
for the Future. Plato looks to the East ; Aristode to 
the West, revealing how the ancient visionary wisdom 
must be replaced by concepts of Thought.” 

I have written at some length of these things because 
the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was in every 
way the mohawtf of the final passing — as represented in 
the great leaders of external culture if not yet fully in all 
domains of life — of the long-continued afterglow of 
the old Mysteries. And it is necessary to emphasise the 
suggestion contained in the words “ the continuity of the 
spiritual^evolntion of man ”. No matj^r what apparent 
4j]a8ms are rent in the sequence of external historical 
events, the spiritual evolution of man passes in reality 
quite harmoniously from stage to stage ; and at every 
point it is possible to trace, in single individuals, real foci 
where all ^ threads are visibly gathered together, repre- 
sentatively, yi qualities either of will, or thought, or of 
feeling. 

And so we find that what first showed itself only in 
secret in the Mysteries, becomes externalised, undergoes 
continual transformation, but is always there as the 
message of the “ Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

4 

In Henry n, intimate ftiend, companion, and bitter 
enemy of Thomas i Becket, we see in another form the 
external reactions of this hidden progress. John is 
at|i«y8— -like our own powers of thinking — a mediator 
b etwee n the tarfaulenoe of the vriM and the fluctuations of 
foaling till he toojjli 8 rtthg enmity of foe King and is, at 
cniBptdait, in danger of his own life. 

le it not mf task here to enter into foe details of 
lliMU7*friclgii^ or Ito describe his life at lengfo. AUfoat 
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can be tead elsewhere. We picture him as** a inanc^ iron 
physique, with broad shoulders, red hail; hu^ h ead and 
curiously harsh voice. He inherited £Eom his &ther an 
insistent restlessness, and from his mother courage, 
firmness of purpose, and the Norman genius for rule. . . 
He was well-read for a man of his day, eager in his con- 
versation, generally indifferent to religion, ynth intervals 
of terrii^ superstition. His nature cold and 
cautious, but even kings share human iSCQOWtcncy, and 
bis determined policy was frequently intermpted by 
violent fits of passion. He loved order and discipline, 
and it was this passion that enabled a king who never 
spoke a word of English, and spent a compaaativ^fly short 
time of his reign on English soil, to become the actual 
father of English law.”^ 

His life was in many ways a deeply tragic one. Oqe 
imagines him as a man bom before his time, as one pre- 
destined to represent the unripe but vigorous forces of 
the Ego — (ripened only in our own day) — ^p^unged into 
its first immature contact with the unbridled will-forces 
of a nation struggling into birth. He represented in his 
own being a picture of the titanic effect of mankind to 
overcome the old hereditary instincts — subconsciously 
— and prq>are the way for t^ “ I am He endured at 
times the bitter solitude of soul that this engenders. He 
\iras a man without a nation, though he tided over vast 
territories in one, and was the crowned King pf anodier. 
He foug^ for the creation of a new Folk-Soul. Andhii 
destiny, tune and again, brought him to die events that 
madeddsposuble. Jolmof SaUsbuxywisdieinstciiaieitt 
diat btoqght one of dieae events to his hand. 

It was d uri ng one of J(dm*s to the Pope 

Adrian diat, as he tells us himadf : 

** If was at rspi# (007 italin) *? ditt Iw gaeOt^ 

* SUaay OukT* Thtm fF«frada><»> 

It » 
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the illusttious King of the English, Henty the Second, 
the heteditaty possession of Ireland, as his still extant 
letters attest ; for all islands are reputed to belong by a 
long-established right to the Qiutch of Rome, to 
which they were granted by Gjnstantine, who estab- 
lished and endowed it. He sent moreover by me to the 
King a golden ring, adorned by a fine emerald, in token 
of his investiture with the government of Ireland ; and 
this ring is still, by the King’s command, preserved in 
the public treasury.’’^ 


Twenty years later Henry was ready to subdue the 
unsubduable Ireland,<and before the end of his reign the 
“ ahcient Paradise ” was organised (as well as might be) 
by Henry’s juridical genius and was in the restless 
occupation of the Norman barons. Another milestone 
was reached and passed. 

But before this another event had stamped its tragic seal 
into his passionate life. At Qiristmas time, in the year 
1170, his furious outburst against Becket — ^his cry that 
not one of his courtiers “ will deliver me from this low- 
born priest” — ^bore its bitter fruit, and Becky’s blood 
was shed on the altar-steps of Gmterbury'^Sathedral, 
“ for the preservation of God’s Church — ^not Henry’s ”, 
as the dying Becket cried. 

Europe was horrified enough. But Henry was pursued 
as if by Furies. He could not rest. “ He may rather be 
said to fly than go by horse or boat,” it was said of him. 
He fled ^m England to Ireland, from Ireland to Wales, 
ftom Wales to France. . . .And at last, in 1174, he walked 


Ipxefoot to Canterbury, knelt and kissed the place where 
Bedset had.died. He went, down into the crypt, removed 
llis dbak, seveaHflg his hak-doth shirt, and kneeling 



*■ Wton dw A fa adp b i i, of Joha of SdUmjr. 
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s^kes &om each of the bishops, aod tfatee stiokes ficoin 
each of the eighty monks who wete ptesent And all 
night he stayed thete, fasting. 

For the time, at least, his fiery will was brought into 
subjection, not to the Ego in him, but to Thomas— to the 
heart. 

I do not want to weigh and criticise nor attempt 
balance up the conflicting historical opii^Hns concerning 
either Becket or Henry ; but only t6 p<r*«elit pictures. 
Before we come to the final one, let us try to see Becket as 
he appears in the circle of the destiny of this trilogy of 
human beings. 

5 

The personality of Thomas i Becket presents a great 
problem; and the opinions that have been expressed 
about him vary considerably. But he is a problem to us 
first because the age in which he lived was at the cross- 
roads, and secondly because we have lost the capacity to 
feel that vital and intense devotion, that consuming fire, 
which entered into all questions of feeling and of rdigiim, 
and es^g^piaally of thought and philosc^hy, at that time. 

Beckrt and Henry 11 had been friends and companions 
even in their youth, and Becket’s destiny fmm the begin- 
ning had seemed to point to a life of secular activity ^ 
rather than to that of celebrated Churdunan. As Chan- 
cellor of England he was the confidant and loyal fidend of 
the King, and his responsiUlity towards the well-being of 
the Qfutch was, after all, inq>lidt rather than necessuily 
eiqklicif. Bat he knew that die King was fiiUydetecminfd 
to maintain or asseit his andioiity, if neoeasaty, agaioatnll 
pspd rulings^ over ecck ai asti c al and jurie- 

dktkm. When Henry up his that' 
dmdd be AteM asho p of Ca nte d m t y , esperriig thUlie 
wodd nniam on his side, andHOqt w 
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Hionias saw himself faced by the inevitable crisis which 
his appointment must bring about : as highest represen- 
tative in England of ihe Roman Qiurch, he must be loyal 
to that Qiurch and so to the Pope, and to be loyal to ^e 
Pope meant accepting^the bitterness of a broken friend- 
ship and the loss of efery worldly advantage that accrued 
from it. 

Some histiopps see in Thomas’ acceptance of the See 
of Omterbury ah act of treachery against and betrayal of 
his friend the King. But that is an “ arm-chair ” judg- 
ment. Thomas repeatedly warned the King what his 
course of action would have to be ; and he began by 
resigning his Qiancellorship against ^e King’s wish, 
who desired him to occupy both the secular and the 
spiritual positions together. 

We must try, 1 think, to see in this astonishing crisis in 
Thomas’ life something t^t is fully represe^ative of the 
spiritual undercurrents that flow — ^generally quietly and 
unknown to us — through ever single human liie of nor- 
mal span. Thomas was forty-four years old when he had 
to ma^4his momentous decision. We have already sug- 
gestedthat in these three human beings are to bc&fgixdy in 
Henry the Will, in John the Thought, and in Becl^ the 
Feeli^ of the changing age. Feeling is of the heart, and 
, in the heart there springs always the hidden fountain of 
spiritual guidance t^t leads men to the fulfilment of their 
destiny. It works so that for the first half of human 
life there hall that which is bound up with drcnmstances : 
Widi herediqr, with environment, the building of qualities 
of character, the predestined meetings with all those 
P^soos and influences which ate necessary fitetots in the 
ffsatkm oi any rcalib^ ngf^amt human lifo (And I am 

of fiilfilment. When 
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itedf in some individual, all this is emphasised a thousand- 
fold. Lookitthistoty^andyouvnll^ditl 

G>lumba, leadet of an eatliet tinnsition, enteted his 
stage of folfoment at the age foxty-two, when he went 
ftom Ireland to Iona. , ^ 

Dante has immottalised this secret of human Iifo in the 
opening words of his Dkina Commedia : “.^1 mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita ”. . . He was tlailw-s'even when 
his whole life was reversed and he his twenty 

years of exile, without which the world’s greatest work of 
art would never have been created. 

That the crisis occurs a few years earlier or later than 
the age of forty-two is no contradiction of thisi^iritual 
law, for the years between thirty-five and forty-two^ 
the middle^f our span of seventy — constitute the period 
of inner and subconscious prq>aration for the “ fulfil- 
ment ”. ^ jj, 

With ^ remarkable reversal of the course of his life, 
Becket ^gan to play his part in wor/ddestiny. This 
destiny, at that time, was in the hands of the Upmati 
Church. But why? Because that stream of the Spiritual 
life ofJIaxope was the instrument, already prq>ared in the 
ninth century, whereby the development of purely 
intellectual thought, and through it, the later rise of 
natural science, was given its most inviolable foundation. 
It had to be so. Every remnant of the old Mystery 
teachings, wheher concerning Nature or the esoteric 
(and so-odled heretical) doctrfoes of Christianity, or the 
deq)et secrets of the subconscioas life of the sc^ had 
slowfy and relentlessly to be thrust into the badcgcosiad ; 

the dd dairvoygmoe had almost quite died <mt and 
something dbe had to t^laoe it. * tlic 

Mysterywisdom remained, hut concealed bdow tl|| 
siufimeaf life, fitMtered I7 studl dsdesofpeofle wfaoilre«e 
pc re ecn t ed or s up p r e ss ed if th<|yweiie disediMed ; tdMil 
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the mijocity o£ them, in theii: turn, became decadent and 
insincete, and only a few wete left to ptesetve what they 
coold (tf the andent wisdom for the &tate. The age of 
matedalism was hetalding its apptoach. 

Had Becket a gift of seetship ? — no uncommon thing 
still, even in those days ; and no uncommon thing for 
men suddenly, in the middle of their path of life, to fore- 
feel the future not clearly perhaps, but with that instinc- 
tive wisdom mat still had ears for the “ words out of the 
heart”. 

His decision — ^the heart against the dominant will and 
against the clarity of thought — awoke in him the dormant 
Ego — ^the “ voice crying in the solitude ” — and he knew 
himself. He became a lover of humanity and a servant 
of God. He knew well enough what he had to expect, 
but pursued his way to the very end, still with the old fire 
and ardour — and sometimes petulant anger — ^that had so 
endeared him to the King. 

John of Salisbury tried to smooth things over between 
the King and Thomas. But his part in the drama was, 
1 think, one that flowed more eve^y and perhaps uncon- 
sciously through the realm of thought that, in its tempera- 
tures and movements, was like the air in which the spirit 
of the coming age could breathe. Henry was the 
instrument in the construction of its body. 

The end of Thomas* exile in 1170 and his return to 
England under the truce of a diplomatically arranged 
ttoondliation with the King, deceived nobody, and 
certainly not Thomas, who was convinced that he was 
daometL 

He came home to die. It is in the life and death 
Thomas & Becket that we know the perfume o£ flbe Lily 
|hatfaMfaeQO(neftteBx>se — the selfless rdease of the ^drit 
fieih the bo(fy<--daB {rawer of sdtf selfless^ abandooed in 
"(Ik canae ttfSove, < 
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The final scene q£ this wodd-dnuna widi its three 
human actots ib still to teU. 

Again 1 say that this is not a histoty book, and so wc 
ate ftee to admiie the genius of tradition \7hich gives us 
the last picture, at the dose of die last decade but ooe of 
the twelfth century. 

Becket was dead ; his memory wa4!|pBK>rtali8ed by 
the love he had aroused in the hearts of the people. John 
was made Bishop of Qiartres ten years after the tragedy 
of Canterbury, and was still living. Henry, tormented hj 
remorse, saddened by the rebellion and later by the death 
of his sons, broken by wars in France, was near his end. 
His son John had been driven from his insecure kingship 
of Ireland.' Wales was not yet subdued. The soul of the 
Welsh people was fervently avmting the return of King 
Arthur, and was impregnable in its faith. . . . Let us see 
how the eye of modem scholarship looks at our last 
picture whose tale is told by the historian Giraldus Cam- 
brensis and others,^ and has been retold many times in 
various^ccounts of the history of Glastonbury. !lt is the 
story of the discovery of the tomb and the bodies of 
King Arthur and Gwenevere. 

* “ The monks of Glastonbury pretended that theit 
founder was Josq>h of Arinuthea, whom they rq>ie- 
sented, as alreatfy mentioned, as fbe first to convett 
the peo^ of this country to Qmstianiiy. According 
to thek &balous assertions the claims of the Churdi 
of kome to suprema;^ in matters relating to the fiidth 
in this realm li^ no foundation in history ; and diis 

* Gtssldua Cunbusig : Sfumkm Also Vol, II 

CoXSakAttSMmrjasiini ■adOiadea't AWMi sato lo GtaUas 
•oA ghcs a deiiiled aooonat 

*J.Uqe: TkJMmimh^ 
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feU in vreU with the views of Henxy n whose diffeseiices 
widi the Papacy colminated in the nxiudet of Becket. 
The King is said to have had the ptetensions of Glas- 
tonbury examined and approved ; for they struck not 
only at Rome but also at St. David’s and t^ traditions 
of the Welsh, ww were a source of annoyance to 
Henry. So in 1 1 89 the said monks required the King’s 
favour by discovering at Glastonbury the tombs of 
Arthur and Gwenevere. This discovery was calcu- 
lated to discourage the troublesome Welshmen who 
were credited with looking forward to the return of 
Arthur to lead them to victory over all their enemies.” 

Whatever part the monks of Glastonbury or Henry 
himself are said to have played in this event is unim- 
portant. What is important is that here is the sure touch 
of the hand of destiny ; that here the curtain is finally rung 
down on the ancient Mysteries of Britain — and of the 
world. For the word goes forth that /r . . . 

From John of Salisbury’s childish horror of the 
“ scrying ” priest ; from the dawn of his friendship with 
Beck^ ; from the emerald ring that he brought as the 
seal of Ireland’s fate ; from Henry’s genius for organisa- 
tion and law-making and his th^ for power to carry 
them out untrammelled by die Holy See ; from Becket’s 
decision and thd tragedy of bis broken friendship and his 
martyrdom — step by step the foundations of a new age 
aresectetlylaidin^pxow; and finally unveiled when the 
atones ate turned back in Avalon and the light fidls on the 
golden hair of Gwenevere and turns it into dust 



CHAPTER XlV 
CONCLUSION 


“ Spiritual knowledge is tiansmuted tbnt^ its omn uaim into 
love. . . . Wisdom is the necessaty condition for love; love 
is the frait of wisdom, reborn in the Ego.” 

(Stbinbii.) 


I 


T he Mysteries have in reality never died out. 
have only changed. 

If the reader has been able to guess at this 
from these few chapters, they will not have been written 
in vain. But we must be quite clear as to the nature of the 
metamorphosis through which the consciousness of 
humanity has passed up to our present time. What was 
once e]q>erienced as inviolably secret in the ancient 
sanctuaries as the spiritual vision of that which Lessing 
has called the “ education of the human race has now 
become physical £ict. 

The problem of Hibernia — which was the parent of 


every Mystery school in andeot times — meets us in 
almost every (ntohlem and situation*# our modem life, 
^e have dafly to come to grips with it. The raising of 
Lazami — an evidence of the reality of spirttual enligfaien- 
tnent— was the last witness of the old mHmi of intdar 
tkm; and it wu enacted qxnfy. Kwasadeattsseetkn 
thatdimactifonxneseceets; anddiebcgiiningofdie 
JdbnteUsuswhy : The Word, the Oieator of 
die Earth, feiniedy io#bt and fcond in die old J^fsteifea 
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doting a condition of soul tliat was an escape ftom the 
body, this Eternal Word, had been ** made Flesh ” ; and 
it had to be recognised by the disciples of Christ that His 
Incarnation changed everything ; because : “ as many as 
received Him, to them He gave the power to become 
Sons of God,^ even to them that believe on His Name.” 

The significance of this smtence lies in the words 
“ He ^e the power 

Formerly it was the great Priest-initiates who bestowed 
this power by inducing a supernormal state of conscious- 
ness in the neophyte ; they performed upon him a secret 
spiritual-magical action. They were Magi in the true 
sense ; but now their time was at an ^nd. Man had to 
find the way to spiritual enlightenment by voluntarily 
awakening his own forces of Ego-hood : by “ finding 
himself ” — ^the “ God within ”. 

But this could not happen suddenly for all people ; 
only for the few who in the early centuries of our era were 
the first teachets and bearers of the Christian way of 
initiation. The process of completing a ffneral metamor- 
phosis of human consciousness is one that must last even 
thousands of years ; we are hardly at the beginning of it, 
since man has to find Faith before he can find Knowledge. 
This need not be wondered at, considering that the old 
Mysteries ruled the world for thousands of years too. 
But they ruled it as the creators earthly knowledge. 
The new M]r8terie8 must rule the world as the re- 
awakeners of spiritual knowledge — ^to “ bring all things 
to our remembrance 

The history of this developOMnt resembles the history 
ofaiiy nk^hiaixnnlife: &ominfiuK7,vdiile the course 
oftSdldltoodandadcdesoeaceai^ffliiihoodtofuUego- 
oflMStCioiMiiesi is a giadoal coodenik^^ 

aqpteniait fiacneily to denote tlie 
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divine cteative powers into a single entit7 ; then a time of 
** living on the Earth as man tiuough matority and old 
age, and at last the final e:q>ansion of the human spirit 
once more in the home of its origin. . . . The history of 
the Mysteries, and therewith the history of the general 
evolution of the consciousness of humanity, lieems to pass 
through similar phases. 

During the middle phase of ** Living on. the Earth as 
Man ”, in the full possession of human fiumlties — and 
this phase covers our own time — does it not fell to the lot 
of each one of us to be brought face to face at some time 
or another with the real problem of our individual exis- 
tence ? Do we not ask : What am I ? Whence have 
I come, and whither am I going ? . . . Few in these days 
can find the Answerer I And the reason is partly because 
we have learnt that no individual life stands alone ; it 
might not be so difficult to solve our em problems ; but 
what is ours, is also humanity’s. And that is the difficulty. 
Moreover, that awareness that we have of the whole world 
is itself a new revelation, brought about by modem dis- 
coveries. It is no longer an abstract concq>tioa, but an 
ever-present feet of our daily existence. The idea of 
“ world-destiny ” has taken the place of national or even 
of individual destiny. One has the feeling that now, for 
the first time, the entire wodd of humanity has marnat$d; 
and over the entire wodd there rises from below, as in 
the case of single individuals too, the “shadow” of 
incarnation, the “ counterfeiting qndt ”. And this too 
been given a wodd-body, through the advent, 
tiuoug^ioat civilisation, of tUetrieity in tbt MaeUm. 

It is as tbougjh one could see, very fisc away, almost in 
• fl ft thet wodd, the tjoy miniahue jnetate— dear in its 
detuls and batiied in an unearthly spiritual tadjance-Hof 
die lonely neofdiyte in Hibernia, in the peesenoe of the 
hiwedog and inmmnrfJc syndmla of connic Bei cy and 
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Becoming; while hete and now, and close at hand, 
gigantic and ovetshadowing and omnipresent, the same 
symbols vastly delineated £com horizon to horizon — ^that 
luive now emptied themselves and scattered their divine 
offepring in every ccgxier of the physical earth, as human 
^sHons in titanic affect with the powers of the Depths. 

Humanity is at the Threshold of the Incarnated 
Mysteries. ^ 

Let us glance at this evolution from a historical 
stamilpctint. 

We need not here attempt to go furthej; back than to 
the period which has been described as' the third (post- 
Atlantean) epoch of culture, which found its highest 
manifestation among the Egyptian, Qbaldean and Baby- 
lonian peoples ; 4Uid during which we also find the early 
Hibemian-Druid Mysteries with their resulting culture in 
the West; and in the latter part of this epoch the 
segregation of the Hebnwrs under the leadership of 
Moses. 

In the earlier part of this epoch, some three thousand 
years 9.G., the rulership of l|iarPriest-Kmgs was accq>ted 
as a sdf-evident rukrdiip of divine beings : the Pharaohs 
u^ere inHlbtes conv^ant with the spiritual hierarchies 
above humanity who instructed them, through inspira- 
tion, in the Tei^es. When Priest-Kings issued ftom 
the Ten^les ifod went among the people, the very 
colours and forms of their clothing were ritually adapted 
to correspond wit£ the oolours and forms dimperaatural 
vision. Tlus was nH a *' vain show ”, for the ** lig^ ” 
of kutit^ioo could be perceived upon them by evetybotfy 
aooordiDf>fo the capacity of his or her nomo^ and usaal 
tMdrbyanoc!; and the daesl waa.'^i^eiefore an eq>te88ion 
a i ibiBi ie rili i ii g foat was a sedd^. 

as eyideniQc of in Testament 
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** Whea he came down £com the mount, Moses wist 
hot that the skin of his face shotie while he tsdked with 
them. .And when Aaton and all the childicn a£ Israel 
saw Moses, betiold, the skin of his face shcme ; and 
they were afraid to come nigh him. . . . And till 
Moses had <ione speaking with iiim, he put a vail on 
his face. But when Moses went in before the Lord 
to speak Hith Him, he took the vail o^ i^itil he came 
out. . . . And the children of Israel saw' the face of 
Moses, that the skin of Moses’ face shone : and Moses 
put the vailppon his face again. . . 

So one can say of that age — at least up to the last 
third of it — ^that the spiritual world and spiritual 
beings were present in the physical world. ' The 
spiritual could be perceived interwoven in the physical. 
Human beings were not entirely limited to a physical 
consciousness. 

In the next period (if we follow the precession of 
the eqtiinoxes as marking th» flowering of the culture 
epochs) is the Graeco-Koata ; and according to this 
method of calculation, it rises about the year 747 b.c. In 
this age it is not difEicult to trace hdw Theoscftaa gives 
place to Pbilosophia ; the spiritual consciousness begins to 
withdraw into an intellectual consciflNasness, and the 
earlier experiences of the presence tpiritual beings 
are represented ” rather than actual. Temple rites 
assume moie and mote a symbolic character, and 
auttound die spiritual eiperienceeH though with a veil. 
So in that period we have the great mystical dramas 
pbyed before die celebration of the hig^ Mysteties. 
And we have too tfaen|Beat human tragedies, the noblest 

everwrttten. 1Bma|@nalworid comes to te s po h eiCh f 

**< 

* TheBiUiejsaoooeakBookaiidfaaefsMMsI Bnthovinr 
IwipiawoddagsBeto i illir iii gtiMtailsedwtofct 
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as a " world of shades ” ; while the rnaer, content of the 
Mysteries passes in veiled forms into the philosophical 
literature of the Platonists and others, and clothes its 
ancient beauty in language that represses the loftiest 
imaginable thinking. 

The Romans had taken a step further than the Greeks 
away from spiritual es^riences. Their mission was to 
establish human consciousness entirely upon the physical 
plane in an ideal of citizenship. The Mystery Schools, 
such as they then were, were gradually obliterated ; and 
in this great transitional moment everything hung in the 
balance. 

“ The greater part of the Christian community — 
(about the foijfth century a.d.) — opposed as it was by 
RcHuan unspirituality, still held fast to the esoteric 
Christianity of which it only gradually lost the under- 
standing. Slowly there grew up an immense fear of the 
Spirit, so much so that at the Ecumenical Council of 
8^ the Spirit was dogmatically set aside, and more and 
more the Life and Death of Christ was robbed, as time 
went on, of its supernatural character.”^ 

“ . . . The rise of the Roman Empire took place 
under the still-continuing influence of spiritual forces 
that had helil sway in earlier epochs of culture. . . • 
It was not wtil the commencement of'Christianity 
that, in the time of the Caesars, a veritable abyss of 
godlessness became manifest ; and it wa| only because 
of the presence Christianity — even though it was 

sul^ect to persecution — ^in the very midst of the Roman 
peo^lL^ll^ an actual ^p forward in evolution was 
e e ndwM possible. History .^ows this fuct of die 
YpthgueMive force of Chtistiani^ ; aldisaigh it was not 

-4 ^ Obs hbsim0B Jtr 

Hodhs. (poMfeOoGidBat Fttb. Ce-^ ^ 
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fiiUy undetstood, yet it worked, fot its fotce was quite 

indq>eudeot of human ca|>adty to understand it.” 

The ditect influence of the Gtaeco-Roman period of 
culture ended in the fifteenth century ; the revolutions of 
Time marked the commencement of our own epoch, the 
fifth of the post-Atlantean series, in the year 1413. 
Anyone can study the history of Europe duriqg the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and see how the Greco- 
Roman influence is still present; or can observe the 
way in which/'the jOiristian impulse, in its outer form, 
becomes — even through the instrument of the sword — 
the shaper of Europe. But <he undercurrents of the 
religious life, the flowing of esoteric Christianity from 
Ireland over as far as Austria, the secret workings of the 
John-Christians in Middle Europe, the inner history of 
the Templars, of the Knights of the Holy Grail — all this 
is more difficult to trace, and more important than what 
it throws to the surface. 

What appears on the surface is temporal. What works 
in secret is eternal. 

The Graeco-Roman age is the pivot upon which the 
great cycles of the evolution of the^civilisatiops turned ; 
and it was in thjs epoch that Christ appeared on Earth. 

M 

2 

Now look once more at Merlin’s legendary af^le- 
orchard, with its 147 trees of " delicious fruit ” ; at 
all the legends in all parts the world that in one way 
and another ate built vq> upon the number seven, or tqmq 
dwnundjer three with its repetitions and varii|||ml Feel 
how in really andeiujiMnes, but most pattkalufy in die 
East, there b no 8U(£ thing as histmy as we na d erm nd 
it-*as a suocessioo or ** straig^ 4ine ” of eventi; W 
Tinw appears av"riQiveftations**o(teeiiiy^ * 
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We say that histofftepeats itself; aadiaa^ensethatis 
tme. But it no mote iq>eats itself than one day ot one 
season xqpeats itself. The days of the week, the months, 
tecut — but they ate nevet t^ same ; the hands of the 
dock move ovet the same dtcle of symbols, but who 
could say they«bting the same messagtjs of bitth and life 
and death ? Nevettheless, all these things ate in theit 
way tcpetitions. 

Humanity as a whole has looked at histoty from two 
di£etent points of view. The old Eastern conception of 
Time was wholly a concq>tion of tepegitions — embod3ring 
the thtee ptinciples of gtowth, matutity and decay ; and 
in the decay lay the geftn of a tene^pl of the similat. 
The conception of teincatnation in the East was funda- 
mentally bound ^ with this. Thete was no beginning 
and no ending — but a “ Wheel of Bitths ”. Thete was 
no sense of histoty, histoty as a ptogtessive succession of 
events, but cydes, tevolutions of Time, subject to the 
“ Whed of the Law ”. 

Even as late as the time of the Otphic Tablets, the 
escape of the imtiatt from t^ dominion of temotsdess 
cydic tepedtions is most beautifully ezptessed : 

" I have flown out oftke soirowfiil weary Wheel. 

I have passed with eager fixt to the Circle desired. 

I have entered into ^ bosom of Despoina Queen of the 
Underworld. ^ ^ 

1 have passed with eager feet from the Circle desired. 

Ibppy and blessed one, thou shalt be God instead of 
mortal.” 

But ^ ” sottowfol weaty Whed ” gives place to othet 
GiideaXipbe heavenly Qnea--wheie the soul, after deadi, 
ptMMca {see above) Qtde dtsini-^tfct 

now dnea in poedy is dte aifflile of the Whed used to 
tlif jj^wnottblc ^ Tifnc €A I 
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. . . to “edtet the ceaseless tings and never be quiet 
again”.* 

But if we look at a later period, or to begin with to the 
impulses flowing through the Hebrew race, we find quite 
another concq>tion of Time, a historical one. Steiner* 
points out this diflerence very clearly : 


** . . . One continuous path leads through the 
seven days of creation, through the period of the 
Patriarchs ;^from Abraham down through Isaac and 
Jacob. All IS gr<!j|Wth, all is history. Where is anything 
recapitulated ? The first day ^f creation is not repeated 
in iLe second, even in the most abstract way; the 
Patriarchs are not recapitulated in the Prophets, the 
time of ^e Kings is not repeated in the Judges,' and so 
on. Then follows the time of the captivity. . . . 
Through the whole of the Old Testament time ik 
brought forward as a real factor in what takes place, 
quite apart from what is reciapitulated. . . . The Old 
Testament oflers the first great example of an historical 
aspect of things. . . . The East looks upon evolution 
as being like the yeady repetition of the growth of a 
plant Thus in each epoch the Itveral great Initiates 
appear and repeat what had taken place before, and the 
fiictofthis repetition is what is generally quoted. Itwas 
partkolady enq>haaii8ed in abstract fiuhion that each 
Initiate was only a particular form of the One, vdio 
contimiea to ev^ve from qmch to qpocb. . . . This 
leaning towards the One, the abstract devotion to tbe 
ainu&i^ is die reason of ibe noii 4 iistottcal a^iect of all 
the oonoqitioos of the pre-Oiristian age s — with the 
cawTcption of die histprical aooouats gjven in dK Old 
Testament . . . 


* Vak 


(AflAs^osoflded-Mi. Co.) 


s 
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Tbeic two riews surest that a new conception of 
histoiy can pediaps dawn in out age, which shall combine 
diese two : a conception that accepts the revolutions of 
Time in the periodic changes in civilisation, but sees diem 
moving onward in accordance with the inherent nature 
of all that is sevenfold: three moving onward towards 
maturity (as in the life of every human being), then the 
focal point ; and then the fruit of the earlier threok 

If we accept this theory, then we cannot but see in the 
fottrSh (Grseco-Roman) epoch of civilisation a great and 
significant turning-point, containing as it does the cosmic 
event foretold in the three preceding ages,* the descent of 
the Logos, Who gives the impulse for th« birth of a new 
world out of theold. 

In Merlin’s imagination of the orchard, he extends the 
sevenfold principle into the greater time-cycles, and so 
introduces fully the universal ancient conception of the 
revolutions of Time as bom out of the creation and 
mobility the seven planets of our system. 

The prophet Ezekiel, when the heavens opened to his 
vision, saw four of the cosmic periods eA Earth- 
evolutions that have passed — one of them now is passing 
— ^in the image of the four living creatures ” and their 
Wheels: 

** The iqqiearanoe of the wheels and their wodc was 
like unto foe colour of a beryl : and thqr four had one 
likeness: and foeiri^ieacanoe and fodr work was as 
it were a whed in foe middle of a wheel. 

** Whenfoey went, foey went upon fodi four sides: 
and foey turned not when th^ went. 

Am tot foek tinga, foey were so high foat they 
fieaeidbeadfid; and foeixripgB were foil of «yea found 

^ Alii Hn lifipf tibc ifriieclf 
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'wcot by them : and when the living cteatoies 'were 
lifted up £Eom the earth, die wheels were lifted up. 

" Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went, 
thither -was their spirit to go ; and the wheels were 
lifted up over against them : for the spirit of the livii^ 
creature was in the wheels.”* 


And to St. John all the seven were revealed, the three, 
the one, and the three — the past, the present, and the 
future : he saw them under different aspects in the seven 
churches, the seven Angels, the seven seds, and the seven 
trumpets, and the seven Stars in the Hand of Him Who 
said that He was Alpha and Omega. 

But to return to what is nearer to us. If the ” earliet ” 
is matured in the “ later ”, then it is clear that the cyclic 
revolutions, under the dominion of onward*moving 
Time, must bear some relation to one another — the later 

must be in some 

sense repetitions 
of the earliet ; 
just as the latter 
part of human e 
lift is a 'working 
out of the earlier 
part — no matter 
what apparent 
irregularities may 
have intervened. 

If this is to then 
the third would 
reappear ttana- 
fbrmed in the 
fifths the second mtfaesiirii^aadtlwftntiAdMiaenBnlii 
” the fitst shall be las4 and the last tint 



a 
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Ilie Egyptian-Hibeniiaa’Dxaid age would ipreal itself 
again, but out own time. And, as 

4hougli to suggest this possibili^ to us, it is otdy in the 
last cennuy or so that we have ^ discovered ” the 
Egyptian culture ; and also only in the last century or so 
that what 'vm inherent in a peculiar and secret way in the 
Mystery-wisdom of that time, as knowledge of magnetism 
aiul electricity, has emerged ihto the open, and become 
the dominating influence of out present age. 

Again, the saetedness of the dead body to the Egypt- 
ians and their practice of mummification — the cult of ^e 
immortality of the human jorm — ^reappears before us 
to-day, but as intimate and intricate physi^ and morpho- 
logical science, all of which is based, fimdamentally, on a 
study, not of the living, but of the dead ; but directed 
towards the promotion of life. 

One could multiply such instances. The point is, 
however^ not the repetition of the similar — (we cannot, 
being diflerent, repeat the Grecian culture for instance, 
though we may imitaSs it) — but the rq)etition similar 
things in an evolved oono(|>tion of the world; a 
rq>etition that reflects in a mote advanced form the 
cmxe^ondiog lower 8tq> in the evcdution of the human 
laoe. 

The wbde of the Egypdan-Qialdcan epoch was over- 
shadowed by the essenc e of the wisdom of ffibemia — 
in dK sphem of esoteric spixitiiali^—^r it was die Juofc- 
gmmd c£ the odier Mysteries. Ei our own time its 
p a tad oa riml ptobtems ate p r es e nt in material fects. 


mBp mDHEDEDBw iTUBQIUBk vODBBBICO vDw 

|HV|n|Nuy[x^ CIk hDBS IOKI6 uHlDI SElflHIC SDBEHW JB 
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appetts ia j^Kninioe f«rm in tlie vodd is passive, yet die 
stq>et8eosible natoie thatjlies.^dni)d it is arAiv. On the 
other hand, vhat appears in nMisculine form present^ 
outwardly the active principle, and inwardly the passive 
one. One must receive, the other give. But the aq>ect 
that is revealed on the physical plane is reversed on the 
spiritual plane. * 

In greater or lesser degree this paradox is always 
present in the sexes. Every man has the woman within 
him ; every woman the man. This is well known. But 
it is also a fundamental principle of world-evolution, 
giving rise to a kind of cosmic conflict which urges 
evolution onwards towards its fulfilment. The fiilffl- 
ment consists in the harmonising of these male^smale 
principles. 

We find them in nations, in epochs of civilisadon, as 
in individuals — sometimes the spiritually active ( feminine ) 
and sometimes the spiritually passive (masculine) pre- 
dominates. The physical masculine element, which is 
that of Becoming ” in the evolution of man on Earth, 
must gradually absorb c^re aiul more of the cosmic 
feminine, the active spmnul ptinc^. Ea^ressed in 
another way, it is what is meant in the evolution of the 
** Rose and t^ Lily 

We could follow this aspect of evolution if we wished 
to, in its many historical developments. Merely to make 
statements ab^ it here wodd, however, be abstract and 
unreal. 

Neverdidess it can be said diat die whole questioo of 
Cdtirisni in out own time ptesenta this pofauBty too. 
nieie is, sdniog beneath the surfiMe of ddogi^ a secief 
Qijgc towtiot tot ciftiiHwniliBnii oc n ocw ijwiac 

A dilLkA jm 

JBQk iiDw wUEu Ob ft ^HUCbt OnBEBNU wOHRKftJl 

ism**. Bttdiis wouUodyiW into 11^ widbovBch that 
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old Gods can no looget be invoked with impunity; 
die Folk-souls of the pastdiave another mission to-day. 
hlen ate afoid of the teal future, and seek refuge among 
the phantoms of other ages, into whidi they breathe the 
breath of their desire. 

And this is the other pole : the Celtic Folk-soul is no 
longer the soul of a p^pk, but the soul of a spiritual 
awakening of mankind. The blue mantle of Bride is his 
banner shaken out over the expectant heavens. King 
Arthur will not be roused by the blast of the horn' of 
vxf national egotism, though it may shake the Earth ; he 
will awake only at the touch of the “ Woman of Beauty ” 
who will “ come into the hearts of men and women like a 
flame upon dry grass, like a flame of wind in a great 
wood.” 

The Celtic Mysteries of old are the signature of our 
immortality. They are the ladder upon which Christian 
faith may mount to the stars. The ^tic Spirit that pre- 
pared the way for the Holy Grail is the Forerunner of 
all those Announcers of Christ, whose great procession 
will/Attw His ” sectmd coming ”, when He is admitted 
at into the hearts the nation-souls of the world. 

no external ws^ diould We dare to call this Celtic 
Spirit down into the councils of humanly, but only as a 
^kidtual fertilising power. 

The saying of St. &ide rings through the centuries as a 
coamic utterance : ** My mamle shall be laid on the Lord 
of the Wodd ” ; for the , Lord of the World is, in reality, 
die suflenng in the darkness of human ignoiatioe, 
on the Send. Ai^ the real fulfil ment of die words of 
^ Bride is to be found in die saying of St. Pnil: **Nbt 
|,bntQKittinine.** 

TUs fosBediadlpim ma r riag ii o£ <4 m> ttA die 
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ifflitaUe way, ^ sepmtion between the nutetnl 
budding of a gteat dviUsation and its spidtual 
backgtound when he wrote his poem ** Tlie Sms of 
Martha** ^ 

But Kipling did not see— pethaps— diat these two 
opposites must not for ever run parallel ; he did not sense 
the solution the problem ^ their union. But he 
instinctively touches ^e vdy heart of it in the Deiieatm 
at the beginning of The Years Between. Read the poems ; 
and you will see how this immense problem of outer 
material development— which contains the seeds of death 
—in opposition to inner spirimal force — ^in which lies 
the seed of the future — sends its scorpion-sting into the 
heart of a modem Bard. For Kipling was a ** Bard ** 
through the very fact that he could voice this problem 
in a poem which is the last modem (agression of those 
anguished questionings of the human soul that once 
filled the dark Temples of Hibernia. 


4 

There is another side of the ancient Mystery-wisdom of 
Hibernia which, in its meumotphosed form, u pressing 
upon humani^ to-day. 

The secret of the “ Double ” has been toadied upon. 
But what is this secret in realhy ? . . . Long ago the Eacth 
was t^arded as a living Being. Every part of the Eaidi 
was fek to be alive, seeing out qahe ^ledal iotoes (not 
everywhere the same) from its ^Saiat geogtapUcal 
areas, odiich ditecdy influeficed die human bei^ who 
livedthete; not determining die edumkigicBlvifkdesal 
die human eaoe— for these were beUcfed to have aoodwc 
oo^— but woddng fiut mote d eepiy foaii into mete 
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type.^ And the iotou that \rotked most strongly in 
human bodies in the £u West, were, as yrt have already 
ooentioned, of a magnetic-decttical nature. This was 
clearly recognised, and feared; and intercourse with 
America was purposely interrupted for a time, as the 
legend of Odrun suggests, and documents prove. 

If we would find a term that might most nearly describe 
what the Eatth>forces impart, we might say it is a kind 
of “ nature-psyche ” ; not a “ folk-psychology ” so much 
as a living atmosphere of the Earth-depths that is breathed 
into the physical body at birth and tends to oppose what is 
celestial in the soul. Spontaneous innate tendencies to 
organic forms of illness are its fruity;* but it also 
infiuences the trend of ideas. Modem psychology 
“ feels ” after the “ Double ” but does not follow it into 
its place of origin — ^the Earth. This nuy sound very 
fimtastic — ^though occult science knows it well ; and at 
least the idea of “geographical medicine” is not 
unfiuniliar. 

The Earth wishes — ^if one can say so — ^to be regarded 
as a complete whole. Every one of her influences has its 
right place and function; onecan be balanced by another. 
The “ Double ” emerges in our own time bqrond the 
limited sphere of the body. It shows its effects in the 
Sphere of IkmomUs. What has awakened it there? — 
Electrid^ I — the dominion of the h^ichine 1 The 
machine is the incarnated Double of man. Tbe“coonter- 
fidting spirit ” has cloriied ittelf in iron and steel. 

But mom than diat ; for these forces of the living 
^^Earth, meant to be balanced and harmonised by her other 
focces of pfodnetivity, have enpt into human ideas and 


*■ h 'not die meii pmduet of dK eanh on wUdi he 

M HK B (BDHk Vv 

^ Almiw t %%m nZm^U^ 

uNt IQIDOBi limm HPXB IBB ITTHMn tSBBBBs*/ 

* Modem asrffcte k hMiirtiw to jaeoediMe the hha dut 
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they fcflect the mechanical. Evetywhete; in evety 
sphete of diought. They build an ominous battiex 
between the sons of Martha and the sons of Mary, 
between the Rose and the lily. 

The people of olden times respected the Earth ; and 
knew the unpreparedness of humanity to delve into her 
deeper secrets. Very touching are the old fiibles of 
propitiating the Earth — o£ asking her for the healing 
she could bestow to counteract the forces of the 
“ Double ”. In Ireland still, a new-born child will be 
carried out of doors and its head gently laid against the 
kindly soil. . . . Endless are the tales of the subterranean 
fury hosts, and endless the allusions to the healing gifts 
of Nature for warding them off 1 And in any and every 
folk-lore there are to be found descriptions of illnesses 
that are only to be healed by a loving contact with the 
earth, the stones, the running water. . . . 

It is as though we are told in fury-tale and legend and 
myth : “ Do not forget I — we ate here to remind you, in 
your hour of darkness, of the mystery and wonder of your 
existence I Three children had the gmat Mother C^d- 
wen 1 — ^the daughter of vision, the child of utter darkness, 
and the son of serenity I — Retbtm the darkntss tbmt^jour 
vision, tbatje mi^ become the serene sons of the Damn / " 

So we have come to the end — which is no end but a 
begimiing— of out ** andent Mystery A jumbl^ you 
may say ; a fimtasde mixture of leg^ and s operstM on 
and pseudo4usto^. But pedu^ here and ftiete, the 
innooent beauty of some (dd tale mqr have stitted yout 
heatt so that you had to aay, ** It is true.** 

The world magictan has woven a beautiftd tapestry and 
leaves the dueads of it hi out hands so that we nay oom- 
pkieit; andindieoeotteai^NuseiBiiftfiliriisinii^idiiD 
weave that Figoie Whose l4(n and Form dude ns still. 
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tEoagli we have held the thteacb to fiishion them with fbt 
two thousand yeais. 

The petfume of the Rose is wafted to us, so cunningly 
has the wotld-magician woven it thete ; and the Lily 
gleams above it, and the letters that ate worked into the 
borders 1 will write for you here : 

** I will be as the dew unto Israel : he shall grow as 
die Lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 

** His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be 
as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. . . . They 
that dwell under his shadow shall return : they shall 
revive as the com and grow as the ^e ; the scent 
thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon.” 
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unusual subjects 
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Foreshadowed , . . 

... A new book by Basil l-j[pgarth to 
be entitled "Psychology For Profit". 
Price probably 5/-. 

... A book on Dowsing (water 
divining) by the Abb6 Mermet, the 
well-known French expert. Price 
probably 7/6. 
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Occult Fiction 


THE TOMB OF THE DARK ONES 

J. M. A. MILLS 

Author of The Way Triumphant and Marsh Firss 

Since £. F. Benson wrote Ths Image in the Sand no story 
of equal excellence dealing with the mysterious occult forces 
of Egypt has appeared. Anthony Weyland, successful 
psychologist and chemist, is one of a group of enunent 
researchers who are endeavouring to discover the real source 
of life. Those who succeed will be able to control the minds 
and lives of men. Weyland and his colleagues wish to use 
that power for the go^ of mankind.* There is, however, 
another group also trying to discover the Elixir, but they 
would use it for their own ends andlambitions and would 
wreak havoc in the world. The leaders of this group deal 
in Black Magic and have succeeded, through hypnotism and 
occult powers, in dominating the brains of many brilliant 
men who have come close to the great discovery. The 
story of how they almost succeed is a tfanllmg one. There 
is feminine interest, for an excellent love-story runs through- 
out the book. 

January iQSjil Crown dvo. aB 8 pp, 7 16 


10,000 CCfflgS SOLD 

THE LADY OF THE FJORDS 

BARNARD BALOGH 

This is a fantastic story of a young Norwegian Antaictic 
egEploter who. tackling a polar bear sinfl^e-banded on an 
Ica-lloai is struck unoonscioiis by a blow on iSbn bead. His 
His ia aeipaiied ot but is saved by a daring brain apSiation 
SUddi lasts over an boar. X>nrittg this time, an assastof 
nsstamorphosis has taken plaoe. Tbs m^lorer tods himsaW 
InraaeidMr wmid the wenM at the ta^HSosgottan pash As 
B|ai|ti^Mi^a Viking bhig, be sails the seven esss 

tUm eSety Ms Hess and his mtamcm in VagMa is 
lis assssikp ,immu sdih*' 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK GUILD 

THE TWO KINGS 

GUNNAR JOHNSTON 

Author of TA# Ckms of HU Seorpiom 

Shedagh Perber, on her arrival in Paris, becomes imme- 
diatdy involved in a series of thrilling episodes, which happen 
with bewildering swiftness. Unwittingly she has become a 
pawn in the game of the Black King, a sinister and ambiguous 
figure, whose lust for power brings death and disaster in its 
vrake. How Peter Foster brings to her aid SUber, the mystic, 
and the dramatic part played by Yvonne Martin, provide the 
romantic interest which runs through this story of mystery 
and swiftly moving thrills. 

The game of chess over which Silber presides in his studio 
IS an outstanding incident, the chess-board being no ordinary 
chessboard and the pieces no ordhiary pieces. The stakes 
are the destinies of human beings. 

A really original story, remarkable lor its imaginative 
power and unforgettable characters. 

*'A novel with imagination, originality, and real ability.** 

— Sunday Express, 

Crown Soo. 288 pp, 7/ff 


THE CLAWS OF THE SCORPION 

GUNNAR PHNSTON 

" ‘SaoiBty giri vuiAa*.' Thmft bow it begu. and 
thongbt in « v n r yooe*« mind waa tiiicide. Bnt Csodinjr. btr 
duel, bMw Ae ud begu n fmntie wueb in Ow 

nndenrarid. ZNdIwdndbur I'ln not taUtef. TanUtmul 
faainnl^rpnetietteSnotlMid Ywd; tun* Wail End beenty 
doctor tngimgrtm. and ton PlMia In TOwt. Tamfirni'tt 
dnd onl; and it’o nuitli tlw joninoy fflolS' dWto. 


"Cuapt Ml bo «nlhnL"-^SMndpy ttifim. 
"A ourtowi •( CtoW on. 



Pint cuts rmrn OmmSm msS- sX 0 ^ 


(hcviU Fiaion 
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OVER 1,000.000 SOLD 


DRACULA 

BRAM STOKER 

First published in 1897, Bram Stoker's weirdest of weird 
tales is still the world's "best seller". In seeking a parallel to 
this powerful and terrible story, one's mind reverts to 
Frankenstein and Mysteries of Udolpho, but DractUa is even 
more appalling in its gloomy fascination than any one of 
these. strongly does it grip that it is impossible to lay it 
aside. 

Punch says : "The weirdest of weird tales." 

Cheap Edition 2 I- Xibrary Edition 3 16 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA 

BRAM STOKER 

"Grips the attention of the reader from beginning to 
end." — Scotsman. . 

21- 

THE JEWEL OF THE SEVEN STARS 

BRAM STOKER 

"The story is most ingeniously worked out ." — Pall Mall 
Gasette. 

"In mystery and interest the book is thrilling, and at 
times sensatioiml ." — Daify Graphic. 

2h 


THE LADY OF THE SHROUD 

BRAM STOKER 

"... A wild and whirling romance no less faadnatipg 
than his honibly grim story of Dracula.** — DaUy Telegraph. 

3l^ 


HEROD’S COURTESAN 

J. H. SYMONS 

TisDs of tiio disQOvoiy ol a stmage, anctoat papyroA neid 
Ol no iiofy wncMii toerooii* 

A aoval of thatiinehl Ghiist. with an Eastern setting of 
gkssow and myste nr, the penaiialities of rathkas Herod, of 
utt lowe^ tsofttan* his ooniteeaa, of John tiiie ■ 0I the 

savags Ronian soldiery . . . and of that awiasing Flgaie 
whm has sinos donunated te worid. 


ChNon dhs« 


716 


0 



biography 

and Autohiograpkf 


MIRACLES & ADVENTURES 

M. A. ST. CLAIR STOBART 

This remarkable autobiography tells you all the horrors 
of the Serbian retreat. It is the epic story of one of the 
world's most courageous women. 

“A record of a most adventurous life.” — TAs Times, 

"One of the most remarkable of living Englishwomen.” — 

Daily Sketch, 

”A woman of amazing courage and strength of character.” 

— Evening News. 

"One can have nothing but admiration for her energy 
and courage .” — Daily Telegraph. 

Large Demy. 382 pp. sy Illustrations 
Third Impression. First Cheap Edition SJS 

"IS THIS THEOSOPHY?” 

ERNEST EGERTON WOOD 

At the last election in the Theosophical Societyp Pro- 
fessor Wood was a candidate for the Presidency. Here he 
tells the story of his life and, incidentally, reveals some 
pungent truths concerning the Theosophical movement and 
its internal politics. 

"This book revealing, besides an interesting personality, 
a first-hand glimpse of India rarely achieved by Englishmen 
. . . in every respect a satisfying and sincere nntobiogiaphy.” 

— Time and Tide. 

"He tile story of Theosophy Iran the Inside, and his 
levstotkna of method, ’pcikj, ar^ changing bsttofs and con- 
stttotkms win probably s ni pc is e both adhofento end 
opponents.** — PM^e Opimiom. 

*^An antohiognphy and a very good one ... It Is in 
Mr* Wood's safe glaaas of bnsnoor that ho aoit ssaify 
appfoachoi charm."— fiTra Sf ol s sB ioo and NaHm. 

Dmf. yapp. p lthUMSm teh p 
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MAETERLINCK 

AUGUSTE BAILLY 

A vivid sketch of the personality and life of this great 
writer. 

5 /- 


THE SON OF A SERVANT 

AUGUST STRINDBER^ (the well-known dramatist) 

'*Here Strindberg lays bare his child soul. It is a strange, 
and in some ways a horrible story, but its intensity and 
terrible candour grip, and the reader’s, attention is held as 
it would be by few novels .” — Litsrary Wti^ld. 

0 3lS 


THE GROWTH OF A SOUL 

AUGUST STRINDBERG 

**The narrative, of which one would not willingly miss a 
word, tells us of Strindberg’s student days .” — Glasgow Herald. 

3lS 



RECOVERING THE ANCIENT MAGIC 

MAX FREEDOM LONG 


”The book can be recommended, if only lor the accounts 
of *flve-flaagio’ wbidi it oontains.”— X^sItiMr. 

*'Mr« Long, <0 tills uotmiie, tells of fire-wallBen, of the 
diinking pi boiling water, tiie eating of flowing charcoal, 
and of SI man who introduoad a welding toi^ flame into his 
aaosdh* amewg otisir strange Ssata.”'--”*SiNidp^ diwiisiiL 


, enflalnt thb aaatiuods of tim IBbiwatisn 



. .’y** *‘*^** **W *!W.^V t0ikm 
imNhakiy,**«*afcw <(M XSk 

a 'dofe.' jtt-whiiwsn sM/s 


THE SECRET TRADITION 
IN FREEMASONRY 

ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE 

The name of Arthur Edward Waite is outstanding in Free- 
masonry. Author of many- compendious works, he has now 
completed a revised edition of thia important book, published 
in 19XZ and long out of print, and has combined with it his 
great book, ''Emblematic Freemasonry". The complete 
work, magnificently illustrated, is offered to the public in one 
volume. The new edition is enlarged and enhance by the 
addition of fre^ matter. It is an unique work on the arcane 
and traditional lore of Freemasonry, and no library 

will be complete without it. 

BOOK I. Operative and Emblematic Freemasonry. 

BOOK II. The Craft Degrees and their connections 

BOOK III. The Second Holy House. 

BOOK IV. The New Alliance in Freemasonry. 

BOOKV. The Quest in Christian Ritual. 

BOOK VI. Masonic Orders of Chivalry apart from 

Templar Gradea. 

BOOK VII. Templar grades of Freemasonry. 

BOOK VIII. Of Alchemy in Biasonry. 

BOOK IX. Of Magical and Kabbalistical Degrees. 

BOOK X. The Growth of Masonic Tradition. 

BOOK XI. Freemasonry and the French Revolution. 

BOOK XII. The Mysteries on their Mystical aide. 

6^ pp. Large Demy. With 14 Jull page plates and 78 
illustraiians in texty with Index. One volwne 42I-- 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND 

A NEW ENCYCLOP>€DIA OF 
FREEMASONRY 

(Ars Magnt Utomorum) 
ARTHUR mWARD WAITE 


With rixtm Ml^wcs aBd iMMjr HlHtnllaM iiltat 

T«o ^ninim Mow wviiad and MlMpid «Mt adMlMal 
niMpfr Md nh i ilirt io M a of th* Mwindu 9mm ManiiitL 
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SHAKESPEARE: CREATOR 
OF FREEMASONRY 

ALFRED DODD, P.M. 

Was Williain Shakespeare a Mason ? 

Was he, in actual fact, ttie unknown **culpnt** who was 
reqKxnsible for inventing Speculative Freemasonry ? If so, 
then one of the world's greatest mysteries has been solved 
and the year 1717 has been robbed of a great deal of it 
illustrious fame 

The author of this book, after profound labour and 
research, has produced from the wntmgs of WaUiam Shake- 
speare astonishing evidences of his knowledge of Craft 
secrets His conclusions are simple^Shakespeare must have 
been a Mason, and Freemasonry nftsh have existed in 
Shakeqieare's day From this pomt he proceeds to build up 
a case designed to prove that Shakespeare had at least a 
hand in devismg — ^if he was not the sole author of — ^the 
Craft mysteries. 

This is fascinating theory, and one which must commend 
itself to many members of the Brotherhood The addition 
of so great and illnstnous a figure to the ranks of Free- 
masonry would be of tremendous significance The author 
confidently asser t s that he was a Blason, and describes the 
Great Shakespeare Foha of 1623 as "the greate st Masonic 
Book in the world". 

IknffSifo, Mpp. j€ lUustraims 


APRON MEN : A History of Freemasonry 

Col. ROBERT J. BLAOCHAM, CB.. CM.C.. CI.E.. D.S.O. 


The rananoe of Freemasonry. An sathoKitative hktoty 
Gw psogUM ahi developmant of thia great movement 
dbsoslls hioeption lit tyiy. 


^BsiiliiGth one el tiw greatest 'asciels* of the age. Thou- 
•anfilM^WiGfaedllfifid la it ananewer. In part, to that questte 
wMh Gwy sMiesi In Gmw hntbanda wlw hapM 
IhgiiGinni i *Astl wlwl do you do at yonr Lodi^ What 


We C 

WO" ws 
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Jhaaedhih jGWdiL JOfaiiMfad 
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THE LOST KEYS OF FREEMASONRY 

MANLY P, HALL 

The steady demand and increasing pQ|ralarity of 
volume, of which 18,000 copies have been sold since it iirst 
appeared a lew years ago, have brought the present revised 
and zearrai^ed edition into being. The text can be read with 
profit by both new and old Masons. 

Crown Boo. WustroUd 5/- 

THE MEANING OF MASONRY 

W. L WILMSHURST. P.M. 

''This most interesting and illuminative work ii worthy of 
a place on every Mason's bookshelf." — TAs N&w dgf. 

DmyBoo. sti6pp. (Buckrm) 10/6 

THE MASONIC INITIATION 

W. L WILMSHURST. P.M. 

"In the present volume Brother Wilmshurst 
the work he began two years ago with Th$ MMmng of 
Masomy,** — The Times. 

Dtn^ Svo. »S3 pp. {Buckrm) lojB 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ROYAL ARCH 

MASONRY 

••ESSEX MASTER'^ 

Large OrmmStu. u8pp. ujS 

WOMAN AND FREEMASONRY 

DUDLEY WRIGHT 

••gaiw)»»bqBfcartAdwiah>iB»wrylfaip«<f Llhniiy.** 

— s S f MH (Yuopw; RCj. 

Qmrmttu. $h 

MASONIC LEGENDS AhR> UtAOmONS 

butaSY WMGHT 

Mkeemi. SmeOOSm. (k pmikf. 5f> 


Books of 

PAUL BRUNTON 


A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA 

With a Foreword by Sxr Francis Younghusband, who 
says of the book, **The very embodiment of all that India 
holds most sacred.** 

An English Journalist wanders through the heart of 
India, and wins the confidence of those mysterious men — ^the 
FAKIRS AND YCX^IS ... He beholds their astonishing 
feats, learns many of their closely-guarded secrets, lives in 
their secluded hermitages and jungle retreats. . . . 

**You will be unable to deny the fascination or sincerity 
of his book .'* — Sunday Dispatch. 

**A Search in Secret India is fascinating book." — 
John o' London*s Weekly. 

**His work is excellent. It has life, colour, movement ; 
and residents of Europe casually interested in the Eastern 
science of Yoga and in its practitioners will find their interest 
unflagging from the first page to the last ." — The Times. 

**Mr. Paul Brunton penetrated some of the most secret 
spots and saw and heard most astonishing things ." — Daily 
Sketch. 

Eighth Impression 

Illustrations, Demy, 312 pp, 13I- 


A SEARCH IN SECRET EGYPT 

Fourth Impression, 

All the magic and m]r8tery of Egypt in this companion 
volume to A Seorek in Secret India. 

**Paul Bronton, who knows more about Yogi than any 
living Rngliiihman, and whose life is one continnouB research 
in oocuh and Eastern magic. . . . Extraordinary e]q>erienoes 
among the Isldrs, nake-charmera, and magicians of modem 
Egypt."-nDsay Sketch. - 

"A spirited, revealing book. He tells his stories well, and 
mm titan ssvanty photographs add to the effect.**— Jlfenoiv 
'Foot, 

''He haa spent snqnlhs in tiie mysterious land of the MBs. 

mm ■ Ikm — m — ^n- 

Ihsrinathy vohims about anotiier fascinating 

eo Bntiy/ ^"*- Me ii iihiii>r Eooumg Neme, 

J2J ysOloemimt, IrngtOm^. /tf/- 


Rider 


Books of Paid Bruukm 


THE SECRET PATH 

"One of the noblest attestations to Spiritual Truth this 
century has produced." — The Inquirer, 

Ninth Impression. Crown Boo. 232 pp. 5 /- 

A MESSAGE FROM ARUNACHALA 

The author offers vital hints and suggestions lor the true 
way out of the world's difficulties, a way which would lead to 
a finer and serener life for mankind. The books bears a timely 
message to a world in crisis. It contains an inspired and 
inspiring series of ideas dealing with present day conditions. 

Although fiercely denunciatory of outworn notions and futile 
policies, it is optimistically constructive in the suggestions it 
gives. It IS based on the dictum that man cannot live by 
bread alone, and it reveals a diviner life of the spirit which 
can be attained here and now. 

Crown Boo. 223 pages. 5 /- 


ANNOUNCING 

An important new book by PAUL BRUNTON, dealing 
with the system of economics under which the Dayalbagh 
Colony, known as the Garden of the Lord, in South India, is 
run, and which is described in a special chapter of A Search in 
Secret India. Mr. Bmnton pots this system forward as the 
cure of the world's economic ills. He decries Capitalism and 
Socialism alike as outworn fallacies and shows how the fmpo- 
aition of a substantial inheritance tax, while it would neither 
be inimical to private enterprise nor retard initiative, would 
result in a more equitable distribotkio of wealth than obtains 
at present. He calculates that in this country £po mfllinn s 
extra ro uM be raised annually by this means, and anuse 
that Bkia ahoold be e mp loyed to sHm n l a t e agricultnfe and 
industry. 

Thli is a book that every InteBiiSBt pam Aould read. 

It tondies on a vital problem of the pramnt day, and Is as 
briOiaatly written as any other of the works ol tUa vesMtils 

The price wffl probably be 5/-. and B wBI be pUMMeif 
oaiiy in January 1937- 


Occult 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SPHINX 

"ENEL" 

**Enel" hides the identity of a great scholar in Qabalah 
and andent culture. Numerous books by him on these 
subiects in French have had a great sale. “Such a book as 
this does not appear once in a score of years," says our 
reader. "From this wmk it is possible, perhaps for the first 
time, to aziive at a fairly definite oonc^tion of what is 
implied by the term, 'The Wisdom of the Egyptians’." . 

In this book are elucidated the esoteric teachings hidden 
in the hieroglyphic system, and the "M]rsteries" of the 
Egyptian rdigion and Ancient Magic are brought into the 
light of day. The book contains nearly thirty pages of 
plates and tables calculated to show ’ti^jefitent of the know- 
ledge among Andent Egyptians of Qabaliaaic and Magic lore. 
It is a book that all students of Occultism will wish to possess. 

DmySvo. 288 pp, 34 Illustratums, 12 16 


THE POWER OF KARMA 

ALEXANDER CANNON. 

M.D., M.A., Ch.B., Ph.D., etc. 

Author of Th$ Sci§ne$ pf HypnoHtm 

The interest aroueed by Dr. Alexander Cannon's world- 
famous book* The tmMbk /a/timre, has led the author to 
supplemeot the information given in that work, as to the 
powers latent in man, by this hook. Here Dr. Cannon replies 
to qpitsttas leoeived by him from ooneqioBdeikts in eiveiy 
qearter of the gjkte on such sn^jects as Xstma, Eeiacafna- 
non* and IligiCt aficient and modern. He showg that Ihe 
secrets pre sse d frw andent timee by those we call adepts 
are imt lost ead that liht posieti itiqy are lepiited to poiNss 
am not ficdtloui^ hot are capel|ds of ih*^*Tf‘**str**^*?**j and 
fMt te.Mmdi ^iteMWihn Ite tmOi e( tiw 
aMtfiMi ii «he OMMm ol an <1^ 

imminmmi. 'Sh 


THE mf^UENCE 

OlR. FUAi «c 

sh 





THE SECRET WISDOM OF THE 

QABALAH 

MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 

Author of Yoga 

An oniline of the magical qabalistic teaching of the Zohar. 
with special reference to its bearing upon Illuminism. Major- 
General Fuller believes that in the true interpretation of the 
teaching of the Qabalah is to be found the Weltanschauung 
of the new age. The first four chapters constitute an introduc- 
tion to the Qabalah, condensing much that has been written 
by others, and setting out the Sephirotic system known as the 
Tree of Life. The whole book removes the study of the 
Qabalah from the region of abstract philosophical qieculatlon 
and brings it to bear on the energizing practice of human 
life. Major-General Fuller is an acknowledged authority on 
his subject, and perhaps the best-known exponent ot Qabidiam 
of our time. The work is adequately documented and 
provided with a serviceable glossary of Hebrew terms. 

With Diagrams. Crown Aw. aSSfip. jfS 

book by Mofor-Gmmol FoOor, mpotp to) 

THE TREE OF LIFE 

ISRAEL REGARDIE 

Much miannfi^ rf tAnHing is ptmmlent in legaid to the true 

natore of magic, and this book has bemi written to comet this. 

Takes yon into the heart of magic lore. 

Israel Regardie a^tears to be almost a pioneer in 
inododngapnmtkalhaiidlwditomagfc.*^ Sehn d ey 

HU brings deep ennlition to bear on the sobjeet"— 

”11ie anthor xsinewiti this wnric as a wfuOnatic and 
dednltiva narnmiti o n of the sabjact. being fianaaded that 
tnn^ in is conunaaicaMn i*fft?***b ikd prsdsa.**-^ 
rimes. 

tUtuMUdn JDsspp®m» f/t 

A GAROe^ OF FOHIQRANATSt 

mm. msmrn 


OeemJk 
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THE PROBLEM OF REBIRTH 

THE HON. RALPH SHIRLEY 

Author of A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln and for 25 years Editor of 

The Occult Review, 

Does scientific evidence exist for the theory of reincarna- 
tion ? The time has arrived when it should be examined 
from a scientific standpoint. This book fulfils this require- 
ment, citing first the viewpoint of many notable thinkers, 
poets, and philosophers who have argued in its favour, and 
then recounting numerous striking incidents in support of 
the thesis. It deals with the bearing of the question on the 
latest theories of evolution and heredity, and explains how 
the subject has been approached by. hypnotic, psycho- 
logical, and psychic experiment. A very comprehensive 
study of the question. ^ 

Sir Oliver Lodge writes: **With regard to reincar- 
nation I have always kept an open mind. Your book is one 
of the first to make it really probable. The legends that you 
have collected are very striking, and your arguments are 
strong." 

Horace Annbslby Vachbll, the famous novelist, 
writes : "Your most interesting book ... 1 have read it 
from cover to cover. I have never read a book which presents 
more clearly the arguments in favour of rebirth. . . ." 

Crown Boo. ig2 pp. 5 /- 


THE WHEEL OF REBIRTH 

H. K. CHALLONER 

Author of The WaUhers of the Seven Spheres 
Foreword by CYRIL SCOTT 

The story of many lives, extending from Egypt, through 
Persia and Greece to the present day. An enthralling study, 
with occult explanations. 

CrwmBoo. nBBpp. yjS 

REINCARNATION 

••PAPUS" (Dr. G. Encausse) 

Og«M Av. 3I6 

THE MEN BEYOND MANKIND 
mrz ICUN2 

iq TkM b e mmtn . LmgiOmmSoo . rgfipp. si- 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 

A SERIES OF THE 

UTMOST A. Trevor 

IMPORTANCE TO 
ALL THEOSOPHISTS 

Five volumes are now published in 
this series which eventually will in- 
clude all the works of H. P. Blavatsky. 

MItceilaneout Writingi 

VOLUME I (covering the period 1874-1879) 

Contains writings otherwise not now available, which 
originally appeared in the Daily Graphic, The SpirihuU 
Scientist, The Sun, The Banner of Light, The World, The 
Spiritualist, The Reli^o-Philosophical Journal, The Franklin 
Register, La Revue Spirite, Indian Spectator, Deccan Star, 
Bombay Gazette, Amrita Bazaar Patriha and The Theosopkitt, 

*The first volume of H. P. Blavatsky ‘s collected works 
marks an epoch in recognition. The publication is an avowal 
of the supremely important services rendered to nineteenth- 
century thought by one of the greatest souls who ever inoar- 
nated upon &is planet. This noble monument is a noet 
significant literary happening, and in this c ol lected edltioci 
there will be found all the ideas whereupon our modem 
constructionism is based.** — Sunday Referee. 


Edited 

by 


VOLUME II (covering the period 1879-1881) 

Reflecting the gradual development of the Theosophical 
Society, in fugitive articles from very numerous sources. 

VOLUME III (covering the period 1881-1882) 
VOLUME IV (covering the period 1882-1883) 

LargtDa^. 390 pp. tsf-ptroot. 


ISIS UNVEILED 
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the mahatma letters to A. P. Sinnett 

from the Mahatmas M. & K. H, 

Transcribed, Compiled, and with an Introduction by 

A. TREVOR BARKER 

Otnff. sjSfp.wUh Index. aij- 

FUNDAMENTALS OF THE ESOTERIC 
PHILOSOPHY 

G. de PURUCKER, M.A.. D.Utt. 

Large Deny 8vo. S7^ pp. and Index, agl- 

AN OCCULT GLOSSARY 

G, de PURUCKER, M.A., D.Utt. 

Large Crown Sbo. tpePP^ sh 

MUSIC : Its Secret Influence Throughout the Ages 

CYRIL SCOTT 

Seemed ieepreteien. Deny Aw. 0^4 7/d 

THE SUBSTANCE OF ADAM 

SERGIUS GORTAN ANCONA 

Tto volmiie vepraeati the Iniit of may yoan of stady 
•ad remidi. It it the work of t tear tad t profdMt The 
eatte It a GhritBaa XabhoUtt Withia the pegtt of hit 
hook it pn ata at id a opa i^d tt t a jrt t t at of oottaogoay kraaded 
oa teotpekhif ol^ iam Fka^ 

Laiff AaigrAw. 

THE SWNGS OF THE ANOENT ONE 
r.^. imw u 

A detotkml hookmtily to tlaed htti4e Utiil ea dlt 
^Nkt SitMlia 

Hi €kme0»k sf6 
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THE SUPERHUMAN LIFE OF GESAR OF LING 

The Legendary Tibetan Hero 
ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL and THE LAMA YONGDEN 

Prebce by Profesior SYLVAiN L^VI 
Large Dotty 800. aSBpp. yjS 

INITIATIONS & INITIATES IN TIBET 

ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL 
Largf Dony 8vo. 224 pp. ttlS 


HEREDITY IN THE LIGHT OF ESOTERIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

IRENE BASTOW HUDSON. M.R.C.S. 

Crown 800. 144 pp, sjS 

THE ENCIRCLED SERPENT 
M. OLDFIELD HOWEY 
nbistrated. Large Doty Aw. 15/- 


OCCULTISM & CHRISTIANITY 

HUGH ROSCOE 

Damy Aw. tSopp. pjS 

WITCHES snu LIVE 

THB>A KENYON 
Damytba. Mpp. sh 


THE WHEa OE UEE 


VT/i/rw f books\ 
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YOGA: THE SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH 

FELIX GUYOT 

This work gives a straightforward account of the prin- 
ciples and practice of Hatha Yoga, the long-recognized 
system of physical training and hygiene in use among the 
instructed people of India, China, and Tibet. It is a science 
of living which can be applied to every detail of daily life. 
It includes mental training, all the faculties of the. body 
bemg brought under conscious control. With complete 
control of the nerves, muscles, and even of the emotions, 
sound physical health is a corollary. 

Crown 6vo, ig2 pp. 5/- 

YOGA FOR THE WEST 

FELIX GUYOT 

* 'Occultism must be lived, not learned," says the author. 
An essentially practical treatise of the utmost value to the 
student. 

"The person who, for 33. 6d., can get better value than 
he receives in this book can consider himself wondrously 
lucky ." — Edinburgh Evening News. 

"The book makes intensely interesting reading ." — Cape 
Argus. 

Fourth Impression, Crown dvo, ig2 pp, 3 16 

YOGA: A Study of the Mystical Philosophy 

of the Brahmins and Buddhists 

MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 

Third In^ession, Crown Soo, 141 pp, 5/- 

TRAINING FOR YOGA 

ARTHUR GILMAN 

Crow 800. 160 pp. 3I6 

THE TANTRIK DOCTRINE OF IMMACULATE 
CONCjEFTION 

BJZABETH SHARPE 

2031 Largi Cmtm too. gS pp. 


416 




THE AMAZING PHENOMENON 

OF VOICE 

ELENA GARNETTI FORBES. M.B.E. 

Foreword by DR. ALEXANDER CANNON 

The Voice as a phenomenon has never been adequately 
studied. In this book Madame Gametti Forbes examines it 
from a scientific point of view, giving the latest discoveries of 
physiological, biological, and psychological research. 

Few people pause to consider by what process the breath 
that is taken into the body becomes charged with sound 
which by subtle variations may be transformed into speech, 
singing, or oratory. 

Madame Gametti Forbes shows how Voice has been 
evolved, and traces its origin to the beginning of the human 
race. She reveals the fundamental principles which govern 
its operation, and shows that Dynamic Energy is the basis of 
perfect Voice. Her book will prove of the greatest interest to 
those who suffer from vocal or physical defects. 

Scientists, doctors, teachers, speakers, and indeed any 
person interested in the culture of Voice (and of the body of 
which it is a vital factor) will gain by reading this book, which 
demonstrates the fundamental principle governing Human 
Dynamic Energy. 

Crown Boo. ig2 pp. 5h 


Valmistry 

THE BOOK OF THE HAND 

KATHARINE ST. HIU 
JO/tsMti. Largi Dtmf‘ 339 tf' *Sh 


HAND READING 

AN ADEPT 
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THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
SEANCE ROOM 

OR. EDWIN F. BOWERS 

Do the dead live ? The author has had some of the most 
remarkable of seance-room experiences of modem times, 
equalling those of Sir William Crookes with Florence Cook 
and D. D. Home. Dr. Bowers, as a medical man, has made a 
stethosoopic examination of a fully materialised tpiiit which 
possessed a full set of teeth. He has also duplicated Crookes' 
experiment of cutting a lock of hair from a materialized 
form. His book abounds in what must be regarded as 
sdenrific thrills, and in many waya is cpe of the most con- 
vincing that has yet appeared on thisHabsorbing subject. 

Thb Dban of St. Paul's (Dr. Matthews) says : *Tt is a 
remarkable account of psychic experience, which I have 
read with interest." 

PxoFBSsoR Frazbr Harrxs says : "His experiences are 
unquestionably valuable . . . the book as a whole presents 
to any candid inquirer a large number of facts on which the 
beUefs of Spiritualism are founded." 

Denis Conan Doyle 8a3r8 ; "Dr. Bowers is to be con- 
gratulated on a book which represents an invaluable addition 
to tile comprehem^d hterature of Spiritualism. He has 
furnished further incontrovertible proofs of the fact that 
demonstrable Survival after death is true." 

Ernest W. Oaten (Editor of Two Worlds) says : "Dr. 
Bowen has placed ^hritualists under a debt to him. He 
produces scores of facts to verify his statements ... his 
Tucoeds of the niediumidiip of Frank Decker aie ainaiing 
and convinchig. This is just the sort of book to put in the 
hands 9f the iaquinr." 

Iths. St. Cum Sioeaiit says : "The hook is fsplets 
with Wotiic tiirills^ The autinor’s eiperienoes will mafcs 
aqsnxnBiMQi onvions SbW even sceppce wm oe l oecm so 
•^^ 4 * 'w/btOm Sr. Moumci* i nu ji itt w «<wU have M 

** 0 w o( aMak oomteelBg 

iHwritaUaMdwuMLiUBS^^ 
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THE MEDIUMSHIP OF MARIA 

SILBERT 

ADALBERT EVIAN 

Maria Silbert vns, perhaps, one of the best-koown 
mediums in tiie world. Following her recent paaidng, this 
biography of her psychic life by one who lived in her family 
will arouse the greatest interest. The extraordinary 
phenomena which took place in her presence have been the 
subject of countless investigations hy well-known scientists. 

Telekinesis, raps, levitation, emanation of lights from the 
mediam, physical elongation, apports, the passing of matter 
through matter by linking wooden and metal chains, and even 
the passing of the mediign through closed doom, are 
phenomena described in the book. There are also swon 
and attested accounts of numerous sittings, of outstanding 
examples of clairvoyance and clairaudience, of assistance 
given to the police in the detection of crime, etc. Taken 
altogether, this is a remarkable and outstanding book on 
psychics and wiU, we believe, attract general attention. 

ItbutraUd. DmtjfSvo. Mpp. lojS 

PSYCHICS AND MEDIUMS 

GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY 

Ite aaterof lids tioak wu te 17 ymn Aadstaa* 8so> 
ntttf mad Tsfistsij of tbs Aswricsn Soeistf for roychteil 
Bstssicb. She has pocnoalfy ccodiifltsil sad 

-rTlftfn . 

s adaptUb sww ch to psfdUe is os swh to a> Us mW 
ptosMad tons of dsMlopBMat. Mbs Thhhf has ladsssd 
to aoAir tosnat body 

Ihd toSliwh 

'•Xtoa «f the tan oa this nlftot fiiifc to* 
sMBtotoMdad.'*’— Tthto aad ndn. 
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AFTER LIFE 

DR. WILLIAM WILSON 

Dr. Wilson’s ambition in writing this work was to collate 
in a short volume all the available evidence — ^biolo^cal, 
ph]r8ical, psychological, and psychical. This is definitely 
a book for the thinking man. 

’Tt is seldom that an author deals with the subject 
strictly from a reasoned point of view and within the orbit of 
of science. That is why Dr. William Wilson’s After Life is 
notable, for here he seeks to bring together all the scientific 
evidence in favour of survival, and the case he builds up is a 
strong one .” — Manchester Evening News. 

”A remarkable contribution towards the efforts to solve 
the problem of life after death .” — Manchester Evening 
Chronicle, 

Crown doo, pp^ 5/- 

n 

'TWIXT EARTH AND HEAVEN 

ANNIE* BRITTAIN 

Foreword by SIR OLIVER LODGE 

A record of a well-known medium’s many unusual ex- 
periences, which show that she has remarkable powers of 
contacting the unseen world which lies open to the true ps 3 rchic. 
The chapters dealing with her early years will have gr^t 
interest to all who have studied mediums and their faculties. 
The story is told without any effort to create an impression, 
and this adds to its charm and veracity. 

Crown SvOi. igg pp. Illustrated 5/- 


AFTER THIRTY CENTURIES 

DR. F. H. WOOD 

This is one of the most remarkable cases of Xenoglos^ 
overreoovded. The Lady Nona lived in the period of PhLuoh 
Amenhotc^III (1406-1370 s.c.) and Akhnaten the Reformer. 
Through 300 language tests the Lady Nona has estaUiriied 
her identity. Sentences were qxficen through the medium 
in what purported to be pure ancient Egyptian, and diese 
were phonetfcally recoidea by the author and rendered into 
Bagliah by Mr. Howard Hul^ The whole case is unique, 
dlpibi ochotm hitherto have had no guidance regarding the 
Ilf ISgyptiaBu 

.Faomaon Bonano says: **The unique Lady Nona's 
ease* is intaraetiag and captivating. I fully en d orse that 
Igoel qf timnediatn siovival Is abundant nowadays; but 
Mena's oaae cairiaa ua much tether towards ths proof of 
immertaltty." 

Seemii Impeemom Ommtha, ihBpp. sfS 
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HOW TO BE A MEDIUM 

W. H. EVANS 

The first completely detailed guide to the developmeDt of 
those powers called "psychic”. Every known form of 
mediumship, including ctairvo3nmce, crystal-gaaing, dowsing* 
clairaudience* trance* direct-voice* materialuation* pqrct& 
photography* psychic healing* apports* levitation, matter- 
throttgh-matter* etc.* are dealt v^th in the book. The author 
diows how one can discover whether one possesses mediom- 
istic powers. If you possess these powers* uds comprehensive 
book will help you to become a mraum. 

Light says : "The spiritualist movement has been watting 
for some time for a manual dealing with the development <rf 
mediumistic powers from a practical point of view* and it 
could hardly nope for a more comprehensive one.” 

Psychic News says: "W. H. Evans' latest — and one can 
surely say greatest — ^book has an especial claim to ciassteal 
status witmn the bibhography of spintualism.” 

GreaUf World says : "It is a guide to mediumship which is 
likely to be of real practical value* not only to inquirers into 
this interesting subject.” 

Spifitmal Vision says ; "Of the latter part of the book we 
have no room to express our appreciation.” 

Service says: "The book is so useful in its advice a^ 
suggestions that we warmly recommend it to our members.” 

Two Worlds says : "Mr. Evans has placed us under an 
obligation to him. This book Should be widely leud.” 

Third Impressiotu Crown Boo, ISBPP- Sh 
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THE GREAT PROBLEM 

GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON, M.A., M.D., etc. 

Foreword by SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 

This monument of research and learning contains evidence 
collected from every conceivable source in an endeavour to^ 
solve the great problem of human survival. Dr. Lindsay 
Johnson's two sons were killed in the Great War, and he 
claims to have communicated with them ; he also furnishes a 
mass of independent evidence, from telepathy to the myster- 
ious cures at Lourdes. This book is a very valuable and im- 
portant contribution to the literature of the subject, and this, 
the first cheap edition of a book formerly published at i8s. 
by Hutchinson's, and now added to Rider's list, will remain 
an authoritative work for many years to come. Completely 
revised and enlarged. f* 

"It is a book of more than ordinary value and importance." 
— LtgM. 

"A work which is full of interest and is evidently the 
result of long andjsamest research." — Graphic. 

"Nothing more informative and, I may add, more consol- 
ing, upon the nature of death has ever appeared." — Referee. 

"THE BOOK THAT HAS HAD THE GREATEST 
SALE DURING THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS."— Vide 
Two Worlds Book Catalogue. 

Third Impussion. Large Demy. 384 pp. 12I6 

THESE MYSTERIOUS PEOPLE 

DR. NANDOR FODOR 

The Story of the Spiritualist Mediums 

"Whacks Edgar Wallace to a iraszle." — Two Worlds. 

t6 nbutrutimu. Crown 800. 240 pp. yjS 

ASK THE SPIRITS 
Edited by DAVID GOW 

Foft m iMopvunt: A xeiBaikable odOodtian of the 
wtdek e|aias to have oome tom the 

JitoTn Sntamt t An wiSiewiwMA 

Itovitog wtoeUant nadiiiga te eMy 

ag Ommem. Mirff. 5/- 
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THROUGH THE MISTS 

Recorded by R. J. LEES 

Twelfth Impression. Crown 8vo. 288 pp. 5 /- 

THE LIFE ELYSIAN 

Recorded by R. J. LEES 
(Sequel to "Through the Miit*") 
Sixth Impression. Crown Svo. a88 pp. 5 /- 

THE GATE OF HEAVEN 

Recorded by R. J. LEES 

(Sequel to "The Life Elysiin") 

Crown 8vo. PP- 5l~ 

AN ASTRAL BRIDEGROOM 

R. J. LEES 

A long novel on Reincemation 

Crown 8vo. 408 pp. 4l^ 

A WITNESS THROUGH THE CENTURIES 

DR. REGINALD HEGY, M.A. 

A caieful and evidential record od cupenioniial ej^Mcienoee 
whir!it convinced an agnoetic niedyal in a n of tlie lacta of 
Survival. 

"A moet eactxaofdinaiy record of experieocee» given on llie 
eutiiority of e medicel men. nmee. 

"Givee die man in the etieet what he ia addng lor— tela 
aa oppoeed to theoriea. Throng Dr. Heg]r*f book nm# a 
•of critical analfaia wtdct makm hli oondnaiOBa doMi^ 

^eonvinciiig. Packed with weU-aotha n tir a t e d lacl^ A 
lyt to the opponenta of n hctaaf tai anfvivaL 
— MmmeketSmi Emmimi Seme. 

Fmtau^Eeitm. Ovm**. •Hff’ ^ 
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PROOF 

REV. V. G. DUNCAN 

A very stxiking testunony to human survival, with a 
foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., who says : 

*'If an inquirer reads only the first two chapters of the 
book he wUl get an in^ht into the phenomena which will 
revolutionUe his sceptical attitude and raise his perception 
of the reality of continued existence/' 

''Sincere enough to make any acetic think furioudy." 
— ManchesUr News. 

Third Impression. Demy 8vo. i6o pp. 5/- 


SUPERNATURAL 

Spirits, Angels, and Demons, Mediaeval andeModern 
EDWARD LANGTON, D.D. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that many of the most 
learned and advanced writers and churchmen of the past 
have reached conclusions as to spirit-manifestations very 
similar to those of modem investigators. In this compre- 
hensive book the author reviews the Doctrines and Bdiefs of 
this subject from medievalism to the Spiritualism of today. 
This is the first work of so exhaustive a nature which has bera 
offered to the public. The merits of this very careful book wUl 
cause it to be warmly received and recommended in every 
sphere of religious activity. 

First Cheap Demy Boo. 375 pp. 7(6 


THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND 

MAURCE BARBANELL 

(Editor of *'The PeyMe News'*) 

With an Introduction by HANNEN SWAPPER 

^This book of Ifaurkse Baibooeil's, if no^other bad been 
wsitten, would ooBvinoe aU mea a&d wqiim of reasonable 
intelligence and with a modicum of reasoning ixvwer that 
Man, and also Woman, survivea death.** — Mn. Shaw 


Baibanatt baa done a further service to the eaaie be 
liaa«oi|stGli at beart*'— Tbs Pioneer. 

"""TaVAs trempet ShtM SoemAlda. Maurice BeriMuiettgiwii 
a AMtaliidi euccnniiklif euiritualistic eeenoee. the aocusaov od 

^3Sitt^^''^^Meeepodd5eS^ Peat* 
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THE SCRIPTS OF CLEOPHAS 

GERALDINE CUMMINS 

With a Critical Introduction prepared bf a 
group of distinguished Theological Experts 
Extract from Prefatory Letter to the volume ; "... I read 
it with an ever-increasing interest. Should it be accepted at 
its face valne^ it will become an epoch-making volume. . . . 

Above all. it is valuable in adding additional testimoi^ that 
Jesus the Christ was a real person, the Founder of the Church 
which bears His name." — John Lamond. D.D. Edin. 

Demp Svo. 304 pp. With Index. Cloth, Gilt la/S 


PAUL IN ATHENS. 

(Scripts of Geophas) 
GERALDINE CUMMINS 

"Seems to grow in marvels, to bring more and more Light 
to the reader. . . ." — Light. 

"As prose they are perfect." — Shaw Desmond. 

"A convincingly phrased and strongly recommended 
volume ." — East Anglian Daily Times. 

"There is no denying the feiscination and literary merit 
of this chronicle ." — Sunday Graphic. 

Demp 800. aa4 pp., with Index sh 


THE GREAT DAYS OF EPHESUS 

(Scripts of Geophas) 
GERALDINE CUMMINS 
With a Critical Fbrevwird by a Dirtingulshed UMolqiical Expart 

"A olaver and ■ometiniea a powerful book."— /ein o’ 

Lemdem’e Weekly. 

"Extremely p r ovo ca tive ... an unusual book."— 

Express. 

"These axe internal evidences that make the mirac to of 
thia chroeiicle stand out as somettung entiiely lemote fem 
our time. . (B. Somexvillx, Lm.P.. Time mid Tide. 

"Him Cnnunina . . . has given ni an extiaonllnasily 
intariitlng book. . . EimyuMm. 

Demy Sen. *M4PP- 7^ 
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THE UNBROKEN MELODY OF LIFE 

JOHN G. FINDLAY 

testimony to the reality of Spiritualism by one who 
professes no scientific knowledge, but merely an intense 
interest in his subject." — Liverpool Express, 

"Much of what he says is incontrovertible." — Manchester 
News. 

"For the newcomer inquiring into Spiritualism this book 
is of great value. In it he will find not only evidence of Sur- 
vival, but the implications of the fact of life after ‘death’ 
presented in simple, forceful language." — Psychic News. 

Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo. 158 pp. 3I6 

ON THE EDGE OF THE ETHERIC 

J. ARTHUR FINDLAY 

"Mr. Findlay has written a book which bears the stamp 
of earnest conviction, which deserves to be read with care by 
all those interested in this subject, and is as controversial as 
it is important." — Glasgow Record. 

Thirfy^sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 180 pp. 3 16 

THE ROCK OF TRUTH 

j. ARTHUR FINDLAY 

"The first part contains the best popularized account of 
the evolution of the popular creed that I have seen. The 
results of modem criticism are displayed modestly, thoroughly, 
and easily. . . . No one reading and understanding Part 
One of The Roch of Truth will ever again view the old morass 
in the old light." — Referee. 

F^iunA Impression. Demy 800. 304 pp 5/- 

THE UNFOLDING UNIVERSE 

J. ARTHUR FINDLAY 

The huge sncoees of J. Arthur Findlay’s books has been a 
bsnswd. Kbsiiiatbo^ has been pabUshod less than lour years. 
This book completes ^.trilogy. 

F^Impmsm. Dewyieo. 453PP* 






SAititiutatM 

BJOer 

EXPERIENCES WITH MEDIUMS 

J. ARTHUR HILL 

''Those who believe in the suxvival of personality after 
death will derive much comfort from this sane and unpre- 
tentious volume. And even the sceptic will welcome the 
problems which it supplies ." — Daily Telegraph, 

"The result is a very well written, eminently reasonable 
and thoughtful work ." — Two Worlds. 

Large Crown 8 vo, 221 pp. yjS 

BRIDGING TWO WORLDS, VOL. I 

WALLIS HANSFORD 

This book relates how the author came in contact with the 
poets Rupert Brooke and James Elroy Flecker through a 
number of well-known mediums, including Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard. 

Crown dvo. iy 6 pp, j/- 


BRIDGING TWO WORLDS. VOL II 

WALLIS MANSFORD 

Just as V61. I dealt with the return of the poets Rupert 
Brooke and James Elroy Flecker, so Vol. II deals with the 
return of Tennyson and B3rron. Should not be missed by 
those who love poetry. 

Crown 800, Bgfipp, 3 h 


THE GREAT PASSING ON 

EDMOND G. A. HOU^ 

•'A v«y MtiMit and able pieca of mtA.*'—PicM0r. 

**ThiB ia a weO-writtea littia book.”— T 4 a Tkaa*. 

"A vwy naafal and atiaaolatiii* pJaea o< S»»<a». 

«Thabookiawoctk |i aiii i w tiiy" C — a itwi. 
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IHE BLUE ISLAND 

W. T. STEAD (though Estelle W. Stead) 

This longxstandmg ^iritualistic classic has now been 
added to Rider's list. In it are descnbed the experiences of 
W. T. Stead, one of the victims of the Titanic disaster in 1912 
He tdls of his transit to the Blue Island in the other world, 
and gives a vivid account of his hfe there. A very remark- 
able book, written in the bold and vivid style so typical of 
W. T. Stead whilst on earth. 

Ninth Impression, Crown Bvo, 155 pp. 3I6 



LESSONS FROM THE BEYOND ' 

'‘JULIA” through Corelli Green and Estelle Stead. 

Writer of the world’-known ^'Letters from Julia*’ through the hand 
of W. T, Stead, 

"This little book will appeal to many, and its price places 
it within the reach of all." — Psychic Science. 

Crown Bvo. 128 pp. 2/6 


MAN MADE PERFECT 

MABEL BEATTY, CB.E. 

Being a Series of Teachings sent by "The White Brother- 
hood". 

Second In^ressm. Demy Boo. Clothe Gilt BfS 

THE TEMPLE OF THE BODY 

MABEL BEATTY, C.B.E. 

Beet fay "Hw White BrathMliood''. 

CnmtSn. t»8fp. m/6 
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THE STORY OF PSYCHIC SOENCE 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
a6 lUustrtilums, Large Den^ 8vo, ^8 pp. to/6 


LETTERS FROM A LIVING DEAD MAN 

ELSA BARKER 

Crown 8m. jao pp. y/6 

THE MEANING OF IMMORTALITY 
E. S. RITHERDON CLARK 
Crown 8m. toj pp. a/S 

THE COMING OF THE ANGELS 

GEOFFREY HODSON 

First Cheep Edition. Cretwn8m. ia8pp. p/S 


THE SCIENCE OF SEERSHIP 

GEOFFREY HODSON 

. Of intaMt to all who wiah to know MmwMilnt of fho 
pOHibili^ of Coltivatinc the psjrchic ea M ee "—Theooopktet. 

"Abook rfieelintewet, eepechUly totoenedieel pi wlB toi oo 
who with to know aon tbeo Mgr otadgr of toe phgriieel bodgr 
eloM CM toech *' — Simdny Beferee. 

Fomth Jmpnttun. Deopdto. »*4pp. Hbalnltd. 7/6 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN FOUR-DIMENSfONAl 

VISION 

GEOFFREY HODSON ft ALEXANDER HORNE 
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SpirituaUsm 




THE SUPERNORMAL 

G. C BARNARD, M.Sc. 

Den^ 8vo. 2^6 pp. 
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THE HARMONIAL PHILOSOPHY 
ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS 

Dmy 8vo., xxxii + 4*4 PP- 

xoj6 

THE OPEN DOOR 

••SULHAYAS" 

Crown dvo, 143 pp. 
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MAN’S COSMIC HORIZON 

H. M. NATHAN 

Crown 800. 160 pp. 

5 h 

IN TOUCH WITH GOD 

G. CUTHBERT BATTEN 

“This Utile boolilet holds the reader from cover to cover. 
There is not a duU page in it .** — Edinburgh Evening News. 

**A beautlfiil Uttle book, which wUl enrich aU its readers." 
— Methodic Recorder. 

*'lt is exceedingly healthy and sound in outlook." — 
Gnnrdian. 

Crown 8vo. ^ pp, 2I- 

THE NEW NUCTEMERON 

MARJORIE LIVINGSTON 

Prates by SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 

Lofgi Cnam Aw. 144 pp. 

416 

THE MORROW OF DEATH 

“AMICUS” 

•h 
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ETHERIC VISION 

H, D. THORP 

'*It is an interesting theory, and you can try it for yourself. 

Either Mr. Thorp is mistaken or he has made an important 
scientific discovery .'* — Manchester Evening News. 

"An amazing book. If the claims made by the author, 

H. D. Thorp, are true — and he writes with a burning sincerity 
—he has witnessed part of the process of creation ." — Psychic 
News. 

Demy 8vo. i6o pp. 3/6 


THE HISTORY OF BENJAMIN KENNICOTT 

ISABELLE M. EVANS 

Large Crown 8vo. 144 pp. 3I6 


THE RIDDLE OF SPIRITUALISM 

E. CLEPHAN PALMER 

Crown 8vo. i6o pp. ajS 


THE BOOK OF TRUTH 

••EL EROS^^ 

Large Demy, xvi + 204 pp. lUustrated eSj- 


THE CHRONICLES OF OSIRIS 

••EL EROS** 

Large Demy, xU + 166 pp. tojS 

THE TEACHINGS OF OSIRIS 

**n EROS" 

Large Demy, x& + ty/S^ *of6 

REALMS OF LIGHT AND HEAUNG 

MRS. ROBOTTON AND MRS. OOYLS 
Qmmeaa. PS 


WHY WE SURVIVE 

H. ERNEST HUNT 


EkUr 


SPIRITUALISM FOR THE ENQUIRER 

H. ERNEST HUNT 


IS'’REVELATION POSSIBLE? 

M. HIRSCHKOPF, M.D. 

An autobiographical survey of dreams, visions, and 


Directive manissstations that carry th^ own evidence of 
supemoxmal guidance. ^ 

Crown 8vo. 128 pp. sjS 


THE OPEN GATE 

HELEN WALL 

A series of messages describing life in the Other World. 
lUustratad by automatic drawings. 

Crown 8i)o, 160 pp. 3I6 

CLAIRVOYANCE AMD THOUGHTOGRAPHY 

T. FUKURAI 
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New Theeloi 


WAYFARERS 

A RIm For the Unit/ of NonotheUm 

le EUi Mtk the piMidta Uee tte "««>«■> 0( noeo* 

S5aig?gs:-gs=i 





P^eiology 


THINGS WE SHOULD KNOW 

ABOUT MIND 

ROY SHERWOOD 

Foreword by CANON H. R. L SHEPPARD 

Here is a clear survey of the gradual growth of individual 
tninH duunacter, and also of our failings viewed firom a new 
an^. 

An eminently practical section of the book deals with 
widespread troubles such as shyness, bludung, lack of obser- 
vation, want of concentration, etc. 

**I sincerely recommend this book," says Canon H R L. 

Sbsppasi)." 

Crown Boo. 192 pp. 5r 


SOME ASPECTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

BEATRICE ROSLING 


Thl* te an attempt to bring together eepaiate parte of 
psychology, and to find a S3mthmis between the chief psycno- 
anri psycho-therspeutical hypotheses, with special 
reference to I^ud, Jung, and Adler. As a serw^and cntical 
survey, the book may be warmly recommended An out- 
standing feature is the discussion of the religious sense. My 
mam task," the author declaies. "is to try to show rshgton 

apart from orthodoxy". She regards t^ ^gous swas as a 

hiftifunraJ necessity, out does not delude faith or creso. in 
following np this view she eodeavonn to trace throe types of 
expre ssi on of the reiUgioiis sense i 

1. The aapiratum of the mystic expressbig itself in 


2, Pttsooal altruism and jfiulattthrepy. 

3. PabUB iNifua aothritia* aoeial and 

DnffBoo. a 8 »pp. 


SELF MASTERY 
Thnx# hycho^nSinh 
BASH. HOGAI^ 


■Mit hm caM ite bMk 


**Adairaad 


ala a ab J a ttlNmwH — 

IMS. 


I 1 1 1 to . 

■. r ' J My 
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PERFECT MEMORY 

by Psychological Methods 

BASIL HOGARTH 

John o' London’s Weekly says : "So far from putting 
for& a memory 'system*, Mr. Hogarth's book is a stimula- 
ting guide to that management of the mind of which a good 
memory is the natural result." 

Second Impression, Crown 8vo, 12^ pp, jjS 

HOW TO MASTER FEAR 

C. G. SANDER, D.Sc., F.R.P.S. 

'There are thousands who mistrust themselves, and who 
fear ill-health, or even sex. There aHa thousands who, not 
knowing how long their jobs may last, suffer from fear. Fear 
leads some even to suicide. Parents whose children suffer from 
unnecessary fear, do not know how to treat them. As one 
who has taken his own medicine, and who has studied Psycho- 
logy since first it became a science. Dr. Sander points the way 
to complete mastery of fear. 

Crown Boo, ig2 pp. 5/- 

HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 

H. ERNEST HUNT 

H. Ernest Hunt's latest book is an eminently practical 
introduction to AppUed Psychology. 

Second Impression. Crown 800. 128 pp. j/S 

A BOOK OF AUTO-SUGGESTIONS 

H. ERNEST HUNT 

Eighth Edition //- 

THE INFLUENCE OF THOUGHT 

H. ERN^ HUNT 

Stcond Siitim 3/~ 


//' 


SERVICB-AND WHY 

H. ERNEST HUNT 
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TOWARDS CHEERFULNESS 

J. ARTHUR HILL 

A charming book with an intimate appeal, which tells how 
one can overcome invalidism and even blindness by supreme 
optimism. 

The author is a close friend of Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Crown Boo, 144 pp. 5/- 

THE ART OF BEING A WOMAN 

DR. OLGA KNOPF 

*Tt is. in fact, exactly what is implied in its title — a book 
of practical and outspoken words. A book that should help 
women to understand themselves and to make the most of 
their own possibilities.*' — ^E. M. Dblafibld in the Morning 
Post. 

First Cheap Edition, Large Demy Boo, 320 pp, Sj- 

TOUCH THE STARS 

BARBARA CARTLAND 

the well-known Novelist 

Crown Boo, zsB pp, 3 16 

THE MIND THAT WORKS MIRACLES 

JUNE HOPE KYNASTON 

Crown 800. 160 pp. Sh 

HOW TO LIVE VITALLY 

R. E. BRUCE 

Crown 800. Sh 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE 

STANLEY DE 8RATH 

J/E PE 





BUer 


PSyOHOLOGY, Science or Superstition? 

OWCE ADAMS, Ph.D. 

Xargg Crown doo, fp, yjS 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SELF 


ELIZABETH SEVERN, Ph.D. 

'*The book Aould be read by medical and lay students of 
psychology for its valuable contnbutions and cnticisms of 
standard psycho-analysis .'* — Medical Times. 

"Those interestad in psycho-analytical methods wUl learn 
much by studying this l^k ." — Medical World. 


Den^ Boo. 224 pp. 
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PSYCHO THERAPY : Its Doctrine & Practice 

ELIZABETH SEVERN, Ph.D. 

Largt Crown 8vo. an pp. 3 16 


MASTER YOUR MEMORY 

CHARLES PLATT 

Crown 800. S5 pp. 1I6 


THE PROBLEM OF PURITY 

VIOLET M. FIRTH 

Third In^msion. Crown 800. 144 pp. 3I6 


CHILDREN: How to Deal with Them 

MARCELLA WHITAKER. M.R.S.T. 

Crown 800. sfipp. //- 


im House THAT FREUD BUI4T 

JOSEPH JA5llt>W. Ph.D. 

Dto^fSoo. at8pp. 7/6 

©(! vtxjtH 
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BOOKS BY 

■ORISON SWETT MARDEN 

Over 3,500,000 copies sold 

**I wish young people everywhere could read all the Essays 
of Orison Swett Marden.*' — tVeshly Tim$s and Echo. 

They arouse, encouram, inspire, and cheer. Thousands 
have testified that the reading of one Marden Booh jtroved the 
turning-point in their hves, that it made all the dinerence to 
them between mediocrity and glorious success. Nowadays, 
more than ever, one needs grit. And the capaaty for ' 'sticking 
out" can be trained into one. 

HE CAN WHO THINKS HE CAN 

and other Papers on Success in Life 

THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMliNT 
PEACE, POWER AND PLENTY 
MAKING YOURSELF 
THE OPTIMISTIC LIFE 
EVERY MAN A KING 
LOVE'S WAY 

Crottm &fO. Each oolumyl^ 

THE POWER OF PERSONALITY 
AN IRON Wia 
CHEERFULNESS AS A LIFE POVS^R 

ECONOMY 
DO fT TO A FINISifI 

OmmStt. Sf/r. Smkmi mmttS fR 



Health 

and Hyffene 


HEALTH FIRST 

H. ERNEST HUNT 

**This is a sound book, and one which, if its teaching is car- 
ried out, will do much to improve the health and happiness 
of the nation /* — Medical Times. 

*'A careful study of this sensibly written book will be very 
helpful to thousands of people /’ — Medical World. 

Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 64 pp. 1 16 


NERVE CONTROL 

H. ERNEST HUNT 


Eighth Edim^ 


1/- 


A GUIDE TO NURSING IN THE HOME 

CHARLOTTE L. MOLES • 

Author of Nursing as a Career 

A doctor writes : '*lt deals with the subject in a thoroughly 
practical way. Any person of average intelligence could 
follow its instructions. There must be a large number of 
people to whom this little book would be a godsend." 

"One of the best guides to home nursing we have ever 
come across." — Medtc^ World. 

Crown Bvo. 128 pp. ^jS 

HOW I CURED MYSELF BY FASTING 

WALTER WYNN 

ih 


HEALTH : Its Recovery and Maintenance 

ABDUHL LATIF, "The Man of Baghdad" 

Edited by R. H. SAUNDERS 

Crown 800. 288pp. 6/- 


MARRIAGE AND MOTHERHOOD 

LEN CHALON» 

<Cy CbtkMlS Ptetr ih 
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MARITAL HYGIENE 

A Detailed Consideration of Sex and Marriage 

MILLARD S. EVERETT. Ph.D. 
Foreword by CLARA M. DAVIS. M.D. 
Eighth Impression. Crown 800. 288 pp. 61 - 

BIRTH CONTROL 

JOHANN PERCH 

Crown 800. 144 pp. 3l^ 

THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT MARRIAGE 

AND MEDICINE 

JOSEPH COLLINS. M.D. 
Demy 800. 288 pp. sh 

DR. LEE HOWARD^S BOOKS 

CONFIDENTIAL CHATS WITH BOYS 

«/- 

CONFIDENTIAL CHATS WITH GIRLS 

2I- 

FACTS FOR THE MARRIED 

•h 

PLAIN FACTS ON SEX HYGIENE 

•h 


SEX PROBLEMS SOLVH) 
eh eo 


Hypnotism 

THE INVISIBLE INFLUENCE 

ALEXANDER CANNON, M.D.. M.A., Ph.D., etc. 

Dr. Cannon traveled through Tibet, China and India, 
and witnessed extraordinary occult xnarv^. The Press 
literally devoted pages to reviewing this book. 

**ATnaring I'* say the P$opl$ and the Daily TeUgraph. 
"Astonidiing r* says the Sunday Dispatch, 

•'Singularly vivid.'*— Msdtca/ World, 

"Truly unusual — a challenge to the medical profession." — 
Scots Observer. 

Fifteenth Impression, Crown 8vo, i66pp. 5/- 

THE SCIENCE OF HYPNOTISM 

ALEXANDER CANNON. M.D.. Ph.D., etc. 

Third Thousand, Crown 8vo. 160 pp, 3 16 

HYPNOTIC POWER 

COLIN BENNETT 

"You had better buy Hypnotic Power” — Daily Express. 
"How to become a H3rpnotirt." — Daily Mirror. 

"The bast and most informative treatise on the subject 
that we have read for a long time. It is a book that we have 
read with a great deal of pleasure. ... A book we can 
heartily recommend ”^Two Worlds. 

Second Imprusian Crown 800, 158 pp, 3/6 

A HYPNOTIST'S CASE BOOK 

ALEXANDER ERSKINE 

,16 

A MANUAL OF HYPNOTISM 

H ERNEST HUNT 

•h 

HYPNOSJS & SUGGESTION 

WiLUAIi F.TPVATT 

afS 

THE SEOIET OF MiND-POWER 

Dmff, ebutmtai tof6 



Astrology 


TRANSCENDENTAL ASTROLOGY 

A. G. S. NORRIS 

The basic principle of the framework of this book is the 
necessity of Imking the person, or the matter, with the Map of 
the Heavens. The Human Soul is linked thxoueh its namM, a 
method said to have been in existence in pre-historic timM. 

That which is now known as Numerology is shown to be part 
of the old rules of delineation. 

Proving the numbers of the planets mathematically, 
through Revelations xiii, v. i8 ana their symbols, Pluto is 
allotted its glyph and its influence very fully dealt with. A 
planet nam^ Athene, likely to be discovered about 1938. is 
given the overtone number 22. 

With 32 diagrams, the main one gives the Seven Worlds 
(with both Rosicrucian and Theosopnical terminology) each 
correlated to planet, day, number and alphabet. Diagrams 
of Harmony and the three-fold Soul, are beautiful in their 
con^ption. whilst that of Disharmony associates with the 
Whining Wheels of Ezekiel and becomes the geometric basis 
for the zodiacal glyphs. 

The Physicist should study the mathematical indications 
of planetary influence within liie seven pnmarv elements, and 
the reference to the apparent relation^p, though the 5 of 
Mercury, with the five discharges that precede the reversion of 
radium to lead. This is indicated numerically. 

The book concludes with an extended example of delinea- 
tion upon Spiritual lines, with ma^epnal notes for the guidance 
of students. The rules given throughout will prove the soln- 
tion of one of the astrologer's problems — ^plural births. 

Whilst scientific in its structure and its rules, the hmher 
purpose of this important book is to provide a groundwork for 
a more profound system of Astrology. 

Large Demy Sdo. 272 pp. lUusirated lyl^ 

WHAT IS ASTROLOGY? 

COLIN BENNETT 

An Introduction to Astrology for those with slight or no 
knowle^ of the subject, w ri tt en in dear langiiage. ' 

Second In^essian. Crown 800. 128 pp. gfS 

ASTROLOGY: 

An Effort at SimpUflatiMi 
WILUAM WILSON 

srith tida aacieiit sctaee in MsMtini H M /m, 
nq»iafoingttminflnea<ns<rftimnfatt 
of the Zodiac, and rimieadiiii erf 

iptm *16 m 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ASTROLOGY 

WILBER GASTON 

This book offers a clear and broad interpretation of the 
subject of Astrology, and explains how the principles of this 
ancient science may be applied to present-day life and 
modem affairs. 

Crown 8vo. ig2 pp. gjG 


ELEMENTS OF ESOTERIC ASTROLOGY 

A. E. THIERENS, Ph.D. 

‘*The work is the best one ever written on this particular 
branch of the science. It should be studied by everyone. . . . 
I confidently and conscientiously recommend it to all students 
of astrology .*' — British Journal of Astrology. 

Demy dvo. 288 pp. Illustrated loJS 


YOUR FORTUNE IN YOUR NAME 

or Kabalistic Astrology 
"SEPHARIAL" 
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SECOND SIGHT 

••SEPHARIAL" 

A Study of Natural and Induced Clairvoyance. 

> tie 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

A. E. THIERENS, Ph.D. 

Balag an introdnctiaa to aatrologjr and oocoltitm in 
gwnawlaloi^tiie lines of inodern sdentillc thoa^t. 

Dm^On. tgaPT- Sj- 




Numerology 


YOUR NAME AND YOUR NUMBER! 

GEORGE BRATLEY 

With delineations of Hitler, Marconi, Mosley, Cromwell, 

Hindenburg, Napoleon, Mussolini, Dollfuss, etc. 

The author of this book contends that numbers rule our 
hves. 

Howard Spring, in a full-page review in the Evening 
Standard, said : *T felt at once that an author capable of so 
precise a definition must be worth reading . . . book that 
interested me very much . . . delightful volume/' 

"Whatever happens, don't miss this book ." — Armchair 
Science. 

Crown 8vo. 222 pp. sh 

NUMEROLOGY : 

Its Practical Application to Life 
CLIFFORD W. CHEASLEY 

In this little work the author presents Numerol^ in a 
course of lessons as a science of vibration that explains every 
expression of life. 

Third Impression. F'cap. 8vo. 2/6 


THE KABALA OF NUMBERS 

"SEPHARIAL" 

"TAs Kabala of Numbers is an astonishing book that takes 
you back, in spirit, even further than Homer or the Arabian 
Nights.** — Manchester Guardian. 

Smenth In^essim. Crown 800. aUpp. 5 h 

* 

YOUR DAYS ARE NUMBERED 

FLORENCE CAMPBELL. MA 

Lctrg! Crown 800. 

THE SCIENCE OF NUMEROLOGY 

WALTER B. GIBSON 

OmmSoo. 177 »■ 91^ ^ 
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MEANING AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
NUMBERS 

LEONARD BOSMAN 

Crown 8vo. i6d pp, 5 /-^ 


NUMBERS: THEIR MEANING AND MAGIC 

ISIDORE KOZMINSKY 

Sixth Edition 2 I- 


NAMES AND THEIR NUMBERS" 

M. L. AHMAD 

Second Edition xjS 


CHRISTIAN NAMES AND THEIR 
VALUES 


M. L. AHMAD 


Demy Qoo. 


3lS 


YOUR BIRTHDAY MONTH-AND YOU 

MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS. the novelist 

A novd system of character^reading. 

^'Should provide many people with a welcome diversion 
on a winter's evening/'— BooAySndir. 

**The author's theories are certainly novd ." — PMie 

lesnlts of her studies will provide entertainment as 
wnU ai instmctioii hhr mdera. It is iatemsting to test the 
vaUdity ol the s y stem as apidied to one's friends and neigh- 

MiKik M ItanwMntKt M«Ani. 

Jta tor 

S/^ 



Tarot 


A PACK OF 78 TAROT CARDS 

Exquisitely drewi. and coloured, from new and drigiaal 
designs by Pamela Coleman Smith. Each card has a separate 
allegorical meaning. This is, without question, the finest 
and most artistic pack that has ever been produced. 

In neat blue box 5 /- 

(Also a limited number of packs of Tarot Cards on the 
French system). 

In bbx 5 /- 


KEY TO THE TAROT 

For use with the Tarot Cards listed above. Givine the 
history of Tarot Cards, their allegorical meanina and the 
methods of divination for which they are adapted. 

al 6 

Cards and kg> together in box 8j- postfteee. 


THE PICTORIAL KEY TO THE TAROT 

A. E. WAITE 

An enlarged and revised edition of the Key to the Tarot, 
with 78 full-page reproductions of ti» Tarot Cards. 


Large Crown 800. 340 pp. 


6 h 


THE GENERAL BOOK OF THE TAROT 

A. E. THIERENS. Ph.O. 

Introduction by A. £. WAITE 

Dmy 8vo. 

THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS 

"PAPUS" 

Tnnstatad ftwn the French by A. P. 

New Editian, revteed throujhout. with Intfoduetlon by A 6. WAfll 

"PibbeMy the meet 

lectthetcenbeobtehiedintiwE iii^toi igy j-*^ 

“WeB ffleetated. end geibed beeiitiM».”—T iwnPP * 

**M. EaeaaMe'e wey e w nhUwW e kenbif *»M0* •• 

(eteeiid.’’— IfMkMtir Cornier. 

Dms99ea. Aff- HkilMlid tU 



Mysticism 


THE MYSTERY-TEACHING IN THE WEST 

JEAN DELAIRE‘(Mrs, Muirson Blake) 

A sincere attempt to answer this question in terms of the 
myst^-cults of antiquity, with their many points of start- 
ling similarity to the Gospel records, and their many traces of 
an arcane knowledge to be found at the core of all the great 
religions and at the very centre of Christianity itself. 

Crown Boo. jg2 pp. j/- 


THE LIFE CURRENT 

P. G. BLYTH 

sl6 

NATURE AND ILLUMINATION^ 

GERALDINE HODGSON, M.A., D.Litt. 

The subject of inquiry in this book is whether the relation 
of man to Nature, and his relations to his experiences in con- 
tact with Nature, can be wholly excluded from genuine 
Mysticism. 

Crown Boo. 224 pp. 7/6“ 


MYSTICISM THROUGHOUT THE AGES 

EDWARD GALL 

*‘We welcome so useful an account of a great topic.*' — 
Methodist Times. 

**The book as it stands is as good an introduction to the 
elements of a vast subject as can be obtained.*' — Everyman. 

Crown Boo. 224 pp. j/- 


THE MYSTIC’S GOAL 

JULIA SETON, M.D. 

First Chsap Edition 

YOUR LATENT POWERS 

MARGARET V. UNDERHILL 

Crown Boo* igo pp. 


YOUR INFINITE POSSIBILITIES 

MARGARET V. UNOERHia . 


SQ3 


al6 


sh 
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THE HOLY GRAIL 

ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE 

**There is no need to emphasize Mr. Waite’s high qualifica- 
tions, both in the study of mysticism and in objective scholar- 
ship ; and if he had written nothing else this book would be a 
monument to both.”— S«fiday Titles. 

”In his effort to set forth the legend in a new manner. Mr. 

Waite brought to light much that has been hidden for 
centuries. ’ ’ — Queen, 

**The Holy Grail : Us Legends and Symbolism should be 
acquired by every public library in the West Country." 

---Bristol Evening World, 

Royal 8vo. ^34 with copious Index -fj/"’ 

THE BOOK OF THE SIMPLE VMY 

LAOTZE ("The Old Boy") 
Crown 8vo. 3 l^ 


THE VOICE OF MYSTIC INDIA 

ALICE ELIZABETH DRACOTT 

Croum 8do. 144 pp. lUustraUd 3 l^ 

rays of LIGHT 

E. GERALDINE OWEN 

,16 

FREEDOM THROUGH UNDERSTANDING 

E. GERAIDINE OWEN 

Crown 800. 144 PP’ 

CAN I BE A MYSTICI 

AELFRIOA tillyard 

Lettm to a stnocBT in anawar to tliU 

CmmSoo. *90 PP- Sf~ 


(SI 
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THE WAY OF ATTAINMENT 

SiDNEY T. KLEIN 

Third Impression. Crown 800. aas pp. 5/- 

THE GARDEN OF ENCHANTMENT 

SIDNEY T. KLEIN 

*'The actihor has an intense appreciation of external beauty, 
and older readers will find his descriptions lucid and pictorial, 
and some of them of absorbing interest ." — The Times, 

Professor Sir J. Arthur Thomson s^ys : "I congratulate 
you on your beautiful book." 

Crown 8vo. 144^. 2I6 


SCIENCE AND THE INFINITE 

SIDNEY T. KLEIN 

"This book is of an importance which I think it would be 
bard to overrate. The two main religious tendencies of today 
are towards Science and Mysticism. Mr. Klein unites the two. 
. . .* '-^English Reviewn 

Fourth ImpfHsion, Crown Soo. 157 pp. 4I6 


THE WISDOM OF PLOTINUS 

C WHITBY 

Cream 800. lao pp. 3I6 

THE ROSE IMMORTAL 

A. aOTHWELL GOESE 

1I6 

ISLAMIC SUFISM 

EWOM HCAM. AU SHAH 

fm teachings and doctrinaa new to Wastam 
M iiniililiil ** TYlii Ttat. 

^ aHOte. 4911^ 6 h 


m 



Pyramid 

oitd Vmf>b$iy 

THE GREAT PYRAMID IN FACT 
AND IN THEORY 

WILLIAM KINGSLAND 

A most important contribution to the Uterature of the 
Great Pyramid. A careful, wen-written and 
statement of all the known details and measurements of this 
greatest of all the Ancient Monuments. Reviews all the 
outstanding theories in judicial fashion. BeantiteUr 
illnstFated. 

Royal 8oo, Plates and J/wnerous Smaller Drawings, 

In Two Volumes each 

WHAT HAS AND WHAT WILL 
COME TO PASS 

WALTER WYNN 
//- 

THE SECRET OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

ERNEST G. PALMER 
316 

PREHISTORIC MAN IN GENESIS 

REV. F. DE P. CASTELLS 
Crmn 8 bo. t6o pp. jh 

THE TIMES BEAR WITNESS 

"SPHWX” 

//- 

THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GHIZEH 

FRANCS W. CHAPMM4 



Folk Fore 

Ancient Re^ffofit etc. 


THE FLAMING DOOR 

ELEANOR C. MERRY 

Author of SpirittuH Knowledge, Its Reality and Its Shadow. 

The author of this book, as a disciple of Rudolf Steiner, 
has sought for traces of the Keltic mysteries as they have 
been handed down from prehistoric (Atlantean) times. She 
has devoted long study to investigating the early faiths of 
Hibernia, the Celtic Bards, and the Druids. The bealutiful 
legends of the Cauldron of Caridwen, of Odrum, of St. 
Columba, and of the Rose and Lily illustrate with advantage 
the theme, which is that man must ^eek his illumination 
through a form of initiation. This is a most fascinating book 
on prehistoric religion, exquisitely written, and incorporating 
the author's deep learning in esoteric Wisdom. 

Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 288 pp, 12 JS 


MATTER, MYTH AND SPIRIT 

DOROTHEA CHAPLIN 

M3rthology has received a further impetus from this 
volume, which links together, in a surprising and interesting 
fa^on, the archaeology of Kelt and Hindu. The legends 
of these two races are examined and criticized with a penetrat- 
ing insight and the author sums up with numerous and very 
staking comparisons showing the relation. 

"As Sir G. Elliot Smith indicates in his preface, Mrs. 
Chaplin has reaped a rich harvest, showing that the appar- 
ently world-wide diffusion of ancient culture is well worth 
exploring on these lines." — Times, 

"This work is packed with erudition presented in a popular 
form, and is intended to enhance the interest of travel by 
explaining the legends and folk-lore associated with various 
loulities, ranging from the British Isles (notably the Celtic 
dement in Scotland and Cornwall) to places far afield, as in 
India and the Americas ." — Illustrated London News. 

Dmy 800. 234 pp. Jllustraied 8/6 


THE MYSTIC MANDRAKE 

C J. S, THOtiPSON 

'**Be has lighted cm many dark and terrifying bypaths." 
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SUPERSTITION IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

The Hand of Destiny 
C. J. S. THOMPSON 
Demy. 303 pp. Illustrated 6/- 


THE PROBLEM OF LEMURIA 

LEWIS SPENCE 

Author of History AUanHs 

*‘Well worth the attention of all who are interested in 
humanity and the buried past .*' — Yorkshire Post. 

"Altogether this book may be commended as a valuable 
and carefully considered study of a theme of abiding fascina- 
tion.** — Scotsman. 

**The book is an enthralling contribution to one of the most 
absorbing of human mysteries ." — Yorks Observer. 

**. . . Has written a work of quite remarkable, extra- 
ordinary interest. He displays knowledge and wide reading.*’ 

— Irish Times. 

First Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo. 288 pp. 

Illustrated 5/- 


THE CHILDREN OF MU 

JAMES CHURCHWARD 
Large Demy Boo. 266 pp. Illustrated /j/- 


THE SACRED SYMBOLS OF MU 

JAMES CHURCHWARD 

In this new book the antbor seeks to prove that all reli| kw 
ancient and modem, have a common origin in the sacred and 
inspired writings of Mu. These writings were carried all ovm 
the earth by the c<donists from Mu and lonned the ba s is of 
relicions that have sinoe develoDed. 

is no mon 

of mankind . . .T^tly entoSed by a wealth of Uh^ 
tiona bearing oiri the evidenee of tile text 'Monmnsatal 
word demanded in de sc ri pti o n of this enlwprise. — ^Eshnaci 
from ReadoYe neporL 
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Mora than ^,000 sold 

THE SUPREME LAW 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

This amazingly virile book, fre^ from Maeterlinck's pen, 
deals with astro-science, and analyses it critically. 

It is a challenge by a world-farous author and philosopher 
to the Relativist theories of Einstein, Eddington, and their 
followers. 

"Written with the fervour of a poet." — Times. * 

"Maeterlinck has thought deeply." — Telegraph. 

Crown 8m. z6o pp. 5 /- 


THE WORLD BREATH 

L. C. BECKETT 

The theoxy of the wave-motion in life, as seen through 
sdeiice and leligioQ. 

"I do think that it is an enthusiastic book, well written, 
essentially unpretentious, meritorious, and very entertaining." 
— ^Harold Nicholson in Daily Telejprapk. 

"OnAy a oennigeous and an unusually informed mind could 
have undertidcen to elaborate so vast a s]rnthesis." — York- 
shire Post. 

"The work is a noble effort to help those who are in doubt 
masding lEhe mysCedes of the universe ." — Church of England 
Newspaper. 

Dsn^ 6vo. m 88 pp. lajS 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 

WALTER WYNN 

Otom 8o». tSo pp. *16 


THE MYSTERY OF THE UNIVERSE 

JAMES GORDON STABS 

ChtmOo. eSepp. 


THIRTY IN THE WILPERNESS 

P. G. McCUUjOCH 
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Mathematics 

Economics, ete. 

MAGIC SQUARES of (2n+l)2 cells 

M. J. VAN ORIEL 

For centuxieB Magic ^uares have proved a source of 
•interest to the mathematically minded. In this book the 
author gives a new me^od for constructing magic squares of 
order 5 (I A). Among the magic squares composed by this 
method are also the magic squares niade by the uniform step 
method ( 1 B). This last method is used for constructing magic 
squares of an order larger than 5. The discussion leads to some 
practical rules for composing simple and pandiagonal m^c 
squares of any order sn+x (II C). These rules are original 
with the writer. Also m. sq. square and rectangular ply — ^tbe 
latter being a problem whi^ has been rather much discussed 
recently — ^may easily be formed l:^ means of these rules 

Symmetrical (III VA) and bordered (VB) magic squares 
may be composed by another method. FinaDy, simple, pu- 
diagonal and symmetrical m. sq. and magic squares which 
are axb or axa ply of the orders 9 and 15 are formed by 
combining two primary squares with magic qualities (VI AB). 

This book is offered to the public as a curiosity and will 
appeal to those inter«rted in mathematical conundrums. 

Large Demy, go pp, lojS 

■ EASY METHODS FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF MAGIC SQUARES 

MAJOR J. C. BURNETT 

This book deals with a su^ect which many people axe in- 
dined to avoid as abstruse. introduction to the subject, 

however, has been cmdully written in non- t e chnic al language. 

It is surpxisiag to discover what a great number of BMjgic 
squaxes may be constructed even of the lower ordets. The 
book introduces the weXUknown 3 orderad Square, and that 
most perfect square, ^ associated Kasik or Pand i ag on al. 

Craum 800. g/B pp. 

SOUND ECONOMY 

The Mean* of E»e^ from Wir into Wortd nroipirlljr 

E. K. SANDEMAN, Ph.D.. aSc 

The noriMa o< » ^- *»**y ^ 
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DION FORTUNE 


PSYCHIC SELF-DEFENCE 

. . An extremely interesting and informative little 
study of occultism in its various branches/* — Truth, 

ndrd Impression, Demy 800. 244 pp. 3 10 net 


THE TRAINING AND WORK OF AN 
INITIATE 

"A thoroughly sane, interesting and stimulating little 
book ." — Northern Whig, 

Crown dvo, 144 pp. 3I6 net 


THE PROBLEM OF. PURITY 

"The most sensible and useful book of its kind that this 
reviewer has ever read." — Publishers’ Circular. 

*T most unhesitatingly recommend it to my readers." — 
T. Bowen Partington, in Health and Strength, 

Third Impresmn, Crown Boo, i44ppe 3 16 net 


ESOTERIC ORDERS AND THEIR WORK 

"The book is of value in removing misconceptions on the 
nature and claims of the Esoteric orders .^* — Yorkshire 
Observer, 

Crown Bvo. 144 pp, 3 16 net 


ESOTERIC PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE AND 
MARRIAGE 

TkM Ift^ression, Crown Boo. 3I6 net 


SANE OCCULTISM ‘ 

^Aa bouett attempt to establish occultism by aooad 
•olidiMUp and stm^tdeabog/'^Asgt^ ' 

^^Qeaily and taliuially preasnted/* — Senioe, 

58 ] Cnim 800. 199 pp. 
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MIRACLE HEALiKjG 


• L. MARY MAYHEW 

The virtual healing miracles of the Rev. John Maillard 
have been much to the fore of late. This book deals first 
with his work, and passes on to describe practically every 
known form of unorthodox healing, including Christian 
Science, Spirit Healing, Chiropractics, Psycho-therapy, etc. 

A very comprehensive little book that gives an excellent 
resumd of the subject. 

Crown 8vo. is8pp, ^{6 


THE HISTORY OF THE VESTAL VIRGINS 

OF ROME 

SIR T. CATO WORSFOLD. Bt., M.A. LL.D. 

. . Well done and accurately documented, and should 
prove a valuable handbook to all interested in the subject.” — 

Truth. 

**His book is a mine of mformation .” — Birmingham Post 

Second Impression. Demy 8vo. Illustrated joI6 


COUNT CAGLIOSTRO 

CONSTANTIN PHOTIADES 

The authentic story of the mysterious life of a Medieval 
Alchemist. 

**The book on the whole is just what the inveterate rumina- 
tive palate of the memoir-reader can savour .” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

"This penetrative piece of work may confidently be 
regarded as the final and authoritative study of a personahty 
otherwise enigmatical ." — Yorks Evening News 
Demy 8vo. 288 pp. 

WHAT DREAMING MEANS TO YOU 

MARY STEWART CUTTING 
2I6 


LOVE’S CLOSED DOORS 

WALTER WYNN 

*/- 


BIBLE CAMEOS 

H. ERNEST HUNT 


Crown 800. ^39PP^ 



MIND & BODY 
HANDBOOKS 


i/6 each 

Th^se Handbooks deal with the subject of mental and bodily health 
in the new light of psycho-therapeutics, mental healing, and auto-suggestion. 
The following volumes are now ready. 

PERSONALITY : THE CRUX OF SOCIAL INTOCOURSE . 

DR. A. A. ROBACK 

HEALTH FIRST 

by H. ERNEST HUNT 

COLOUR IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE 

by J. DODSON HESSEY, M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P. 

SELF-RELIANCE 

by PHILIP HARRISON ^ 

SELF-CONTROL 

by PHILIP HARRISON 

WILL YOU EXCEL ? 

by T, J. PEMBERTON 

THE SECRET POWER 

by P. BEAUR3Y BARRY 

NATURE’S HELP TO HAPPINESS 

by JOHN WARREN ACHORN. M.D. 

THE SECRET OF EFFICIENCY 

by GRACE DAWSON 

THE SEVEN SECRETS 

by JOHN McArthur 

STUDIES IN SELF-HEALING 

by ERNEST E. MUNOAY 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 

by OR. PMJL DUBOIS 

MAN, KING OF MIND 

by JAMES ALLEN 

THE Hfi^LING POWER 

by HEL^fiOULNOIS 

THE '“law of being 

by HEfiEN BQULNOIS 




Works of 

PRENTICE MULFORD 


'Unnoted as the setting of a star 

He x>a88ed ; and sect and party acarcdy knew 
When from their midst the great sage withdrew. 

To fitter audience, where the great dead are 
In God*s repubUc of the heart and mind. 

Leaving no purer, nobler soul behmd 

/ G. WhtiHer on Prenttce Miti/ofd, 

THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT 

Crown 8m. a6y pp. 3I6 
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